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RSPORT OP THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 



To the Legislature: 

Section 46 of the Labor Law directs that the Industrial Com- 
mission shall report annually to the Legislature. It specifies that 
in connection with its annual report the Commission shall report 
upon the "operation of each Bureau in the Department." This 
one specific direction as to what shaU be covered by the report 
of tlie Commission is fully complied with by the aeveral reports 
of heads of Bureaus which are presented in connection with this 
general report Here, therefore, it is proposed to view the year 
«JTared by this report from the broad point of view of the great 
fimctions which are exercised by this Department This review 
will naturally be based on the more detailed information in the 
several Bureau reports, but the point of view will be not that of 
individual Bureau operation but that of the broad State duties 
performed by the Commission. 

It is probably not generally recognized how important a depart- 
ment of State government the Industrial Commission has now 
beeome. Measured by the test of personnel and appropriations, 
the Industrial Commission has become one of the great State 
departments, having during the past year a total personnel of 781 
and total appropriations amounting to $1,4:72,380. Kot less si^ 
nificant of its importance are the State functions committed to 
the Department These include (1) the police function of law 
enforcement affecting hundreds of thousands of employers and 
ndilions of wage earners; (2) the function of legislation involving 
the establishment of regulations and ndeB having equal force with 
statute law; (3) judicial functions in the determination of scores 
of thousands of claims for compensation under the Workmen's 
Compensation Law; (4) the conduct of a public utility business 
in the management of the State Compensation Insurance Fund; 
(5) the function of friendly mediation or arbitration in the great 
field of industrial relations; (6) tiie constructive function of 
inwBtigation and furnishing public information concerning con- 
ditions affecting the welfare of wage eamera generally; (7) the 
important function* of relieving imemployment by maintaining 

m 
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a public employment fijstem, whioh acts as a medium of clearauoe 
between employers seeking workers and workers seeking jobs, 
and (8) the function of aiding in the distribution and protection 
of the alien workers in the State. 

To indicate some of the more general or outstanding features 
of the year's work in these several fields is the purpose of this 
report. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The enforcement of laws enacted to conserve the health and 
welfare of wage earners is the oldest of the State functions exer- 
cised by this Department except (me, dating back to the enact- 
ment of the first factory law in 1886 and being antedated only 
by the function of investigation which goes back to 1883, when 
the former Bureau of Statistics of Labor was established. Begin- 
ning in 1886 with the duty of enforcing a few elementary restric- 
tions upon the employment of children, law enforcement duties 
of the Department have grown almost continuously until during 
the last year they covered work of enforcing regulations covering 
phases of health and safety of every description in factories, 
tenement workrooms, mines and quarries, tunnel construction, 
mercantile establishments, street trades and building work. An 
idea of the amount of work involved in the law enforcement duties 
of the Department is indicated by the figures in the report of the 
Bureau of Inspection for regular formal inspections of work- 
places, bearing in mind that supplementing such regular inspec- 
tions were scores of thousands of special inspections, complaint 
inspections, complaint visits, etc. There were such regular 
inspections during the past year numbering 67,424 for factories; 
26,670 for tenement buildings relating to homework; 41,453 for 
mercantile establishments; 155 for mines and quarries; 57 for 
tunnels and caissons; 1,578 for boilers, and 580 for magazines 
for explosives. 

Not infrequently complaints are made in these days of too 
much government regulation and inspection. The tacit assump- 
tions in such complaints seem to be either that the r^ulations 
to be enforced are unnecessary or that they will be sufficiently 
observed without enforcing inspectors. Without commenting 
here on the first of these assumptions, with r^ard to the second 
it is desired to point out here that tie evidence revealed by the 
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number of cases of nonobeervance of the legolations enforced 
by this Department is against any sudi assumption. In the year 
here reviewed, so extensive nonobservance of the regulations of 
the Labor Law or Industrial Code were found in the State that 
it was necessary for the Department to issue orders to comply 
with the law numbering as follows: 160,552 to factories; 3,587 
to licensed tenements; 92,328 to mercantile establishments; 553 
to mines and quarries; 33 for tunnel and caisson work; 1,185 
relating to boilers, and 596 relating to magazines. The moral 
of such figures would seem to be obvious, namely, that enactment 
of regulations must be supplemented by enforcement inspection 
work if the benefits which the regulations are designed to insure 
shall be made certain for all equally. But no one should assume 
from these figures for number of orders which it was necessary 
to issue during the past year that there is an attitude of hostility 
or malicious disregard of law on a scale corresponding to those 
figures. Any such conclusion would be quite incorrect. The 
proof of this lies in the fact that the powers of the Department 
to force recalcitrant employers to observance of the law by prose- 
cution or other compulsory measure had to be invoked in but a 
small number of cases relative to the number of orders issued. 
In other words, in the great majority of cases orders were com- 
plied with following their issuance by the Department and visits 
of inspectors to see that they had been fully carried out, such a 
result indicating that in large measure it was only ignorance or 
oversight, rather than willful resistance of the law, which had 
to be overcome. The extent to which the ultimate enforcement 
process by prosecution or other compulsion had to be applied is 
shown by the following figures. Prosecutions conducted by the 
Legal Bureau were instituted during the year to the number 
of 1,672 for factories and 1,170 for mercantile establishments. 
Compulsion by stoppage of work was applied 277 times in the 
case of unclean factories, 619 times in the case of dangerous 
machinery, 16 times in the case of boilers, 813 times in tenement 
workrooms, and in 229 cases licenses for tenement work were 
revoked. 

In prosecutions to enforce its orders this Commission is 
dependent upon the co-operation of magistrates to secure the full 
effect of such a proceeding in cases where conviction is secured. 
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omjog to the power of the oonrts to Emi^end sentenoea. In the 
past the Departmient has at times questioned whether the courts 
may not have dealt too leniently with defendants by suspending 
the senteneeS' which the Penal Law provides. The report of the 
Oommission's Counsel in later pages discusses this subject at 
length and special attention is here directed to that report 

LEGISLATIVE FUKCTIOMS 

In point of responsibility involved, and far reaching effect, 
no function of the Commission exceeds in importance that of 
making rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Labor Law. It requires but little imagination to realize 
this in the light of the declaration of intent in the statutory pro- 
vision (section 51-a of the Labor Law) conferring this function 
upon the Commission. Therein the Commission is given power 
to establish regulations having " the force and effect of law " and 
the intent of such delegation of legislative power is nothing less 
than to make those places in which a large proportion of the 
population of the State spend their productive energy safe as to 
health and life in respect of practically any condition affecting 
the same. Here is a function that in respect of numbers of the 
population and material interests which may be affected, in the 
variety and extent of its problems, and in the technical skill necee* 
sary to achieve both effectiveness and justice in the resulting 
regulations, imposes a responsibility calling for the highest type 
of constructive work. 

During the year here reviewed such legislative work was in 
progress of being planned on thirteen different subjects, as else- 
where indicated in the report of the Bureau of Industrial Code. 
In the case of some of these, this work was in the nature of amend- 
ment of regulations previously established, while others represent 
extension of such regulation to new occupations or to new elements 
of' hazard in others. 

The mostnotable work in this field was the development during 
the year to the stage of public hearings preliminary to adoption 
of a safety code for building work. What makes this most sig- 
nxficaiit is the fact that it represents an extension for the first 
time of oomprehenscve safety regnlaticms similtr to those kng 
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fftmiltiar in the field of manufacturmg to a great field ofindixstrj 
in which the hazard to life is several times as great as it is in 
factories. la other words, establiahmeiit of this code will JDSuurk 
the esstensioiL of the modem safely movement under State author- 
ity to one more of the great fields of industry in this State. It 
mfiy be remarked that sinee the close of the fiscal year for which 
this report is submitted, the code on building constniotion has 
been adopted to be efiFective as of March 1, 1920. 

JUDICIAL FUHCTIOlfS 

The work of the year in the exercise of the judicial iunctiofia 
of the Commission for the determination of ewnpensation due 
to injured employees under the Workmen^s Oompensation Law is 
discussed in detail in the report of the Bureau of Workmen*'8 
Compensation. The outstanding feature of the year in this field 
was an investigation of so-called "direct settlements" resulting 
in a radical change of law on that subject. 

The direct settlement provision of the Compensation Law was 
not in the original act of 1914. Under that act it was contem- 
plated that a formal award of compensation should be made before 
there could be any payment to the injured workman. But 
experience under this plan in the first year showed that so much 
time was required to get cases through the administrative pro- 
cedure preceding on award as to seriously delay the receipt of 
compensation by the injured employee or his dependents. When 
it is recalled that the fundamental purpose of the law was to 
relieve the distress caused injured employees by loss of wages, 
it is clear that anything causing delay in payment of compensa- 
tion is a fundamental defect to be remedied if possible. Aecord- 
ingly in 1915 the law was amended to permit what have since 
been termed "direct settlements." This provision permitted an 
injured employee and his employer to negotiate directly a written 
agreement for the payment of compensation under the law and 
the employer to then advance compensation to the injured workefr, 
the agreement ultimately to be subject to eheck-up and approval 
by the Commission as to its conformity with the law. 

Such direct settlements came very quickly into wide use and 
ultimately the method was being followed in a majority of the 
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compensation cases. During the past year, however, the Governor 
of the State appointed a special commissioner under what is 
known as the Moreland Act to make an investigation of the work 
of the Industrial Commission and the operation of the provisions 
of the Compensation Law. One of the first matters taken up in 
this investigation was direct settlements in compensation cases 
and the result was a report, made pu'blic by the Governor, which 
condemned that method of settling cases unqualifiedly on the 
ground that an examination of records had proven widespread 
and gross underpayment of injured employees under direct settle- 
ment agreements, which the Commission was unable to fully 
guard against under the existing state of the law and the facilities 
at its disposal. As a result of this report chapter 629 of the Laws 
of 1919 was enacted. This did not entirely abolish direct settle- 
ments because, in spite of the abuses which had developed, experi- 
ence had shown that in one respect the direct settlement pro- 
vision had accomplished the very important result of earlier pay- 
ment of compensation to injured employees than had been attained 
without it. This was shown by a very much shorter average 
time between the accident and first compensation payment in such 
cases than in those where the procedure of daim hearing and 
award before payment was followed. It was felt that this pos- 
sible advantage for the injured employee should not be sacrificed 
and accordingly the provision for direct agreements was left in 
the law. But as a more certain cheek to insure that such agree- 
ments shall accord with the law, it was provided that the Commis- 
sion should hold a hearing with due notice to the parties upon 
every agreement case. It was also provided that both in such 
cases, and in all othere as well, a final report or accounting of 
amount of compensation paid must be made by the employer or 
insurance carrier to the Commission after the last payment is 
made or due. To such specification of procedure the Legislature 
added the necessary condition for insuring practical eflPect thereto 
by making an immediate special appropriation of $60,000 for 
the current year to cover the additional work which the Commis- 
sion had reported would be imposed upon it by the requirement 
of hearings in all cases, and an additional $12,000 to take care 
of the added statistical work required. 
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Thus the year, here reviewed was made notable by an important 
forward step toward making certain that in no ease shall practice 
fall short of the fundamental purpose of the Compensation Law, 
namely, payment in full to injured employees of the compensa- 
tion due them. 

MANAGEMSNT OF THE STATE INSURANCE FUND 

In this field, as in the last mentioned, the most notable feature 
of the year was an investigation of the management of the Fund 
ordered by the Governor. Much discussion and controversy has 
gathered about this investigation which was still in progress at 
the dose of the fiscal year. As this report is written (March, 
1920) the final report of the investigation (as well as earlier 
reports) has been made, as the result of which the manager of 
the fund has resigned his position. 

It is not proposed here to go into the various points of detail 
which came to issue in connection wilh this investigation. They 
have been sufficiently threshed over in the published reports and 
discussions of the same. But on the other hand, to ignore the 
episode would ill become the Commission responsible for the 
proper management of the Fund, when giving an account of its 
stewardship for the year. 

What it is really most important to consider in this matter, 
is whether the investigation affords any ground for distrust of 
the State Fund on the part of the employees or employers. Does 
it appear that the State Fund has treated injured employees 
unjustly in the settlement of compensation daimis ? Does it appear 
that employees whose employers were insured in the State Fund 
were not absolutely secured against loss of any compensation 
which might become due them? Does it appear that employers 
were not fully secured against liability to pay compensa- 
tion? And, finally, does it appear that State Fund insurance 
has not been an economical form of insurance? 

Before giving the answers to those questions, it is necessary 
to say frankly that the investigation has revealed conduct on the 
part of the individual employees or officials of the State Fund 
which it cannot be denied was questionable. On some points, 
the conduct was questionable rather from the point of view, of 
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judgment than of integrity; on otbere, conduct impeaching the 
integrity of individuals wag ahown. Gonceming the former, this 
Commiseion^ which from the outset took only the attitude of 
openness concerning the investigation, at once took and still takes 
the only possible position, which is that it welcomes any evidene© 
or advice which will enable it to correct mistakes or improve 
practice. And concerning the latter, the Commission, likewise, 
has taken and still takes the only possible position, which is that 
any departure from the strictest integrity in the affairs of the 
State Fund is to be absolutely eliminated no matter what elimina'- 
tion of individuals may be required to that end. That this is zio 
idle promise for the sake of offsetting any unfavorable impression 
created by the investigation is proven by action already taken 
in more than one case to purge the Stato Fund of any sueh elemeaa^ 
and the Commission here puts itself on record to stand upon its 
present and future record of action in vigilance to discover and 
firmness to punish any such element. 

But even with the record as to individual conduct as it standSy 
has it been shown that the fundamental interest of employees 
or employers committed to the State Fand were betrayed i It is 
here maintained that, in ^ite of efforts which have been made 
to create suspicion and prejudice out of the situation, the answer 
of the facts established by the investigation itself is wholly to the 
contrary. Let us see just how the case stands on eaeh of the 
fundamental questions aibove noted. 

(1) How about under payment of injured employees? Here 
are the facts recorded in ihe report of the investigation itself, 
which suflSciently answer that question, (a) The "conditions so 
shocking as to require immediate remedial legislation" found in 
connection with "direct settlements" had absolutely nothing to 
do with the State Fund because the " State Insurance Fund never 
adopted direct settlements." (b) It is not even suggested in the 
report of the investigation that the Fund did not, or showed any 
inclination in any case not to, pay to injured employees every 
cent awarded them by the Compensation Bureau, which adjudi- 
cates all claims. The fact is not overlooked that the investigation 
did reveal that certain individuals connected with the Fund (and 
others connected with the Compensation Bureau) had privately 
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defrauded claimants of compensation which had been paid them. 
But this must be sharply distinguished from under payment of 
claimants^ because the report does not even hint tibat even sue:i 
defrauded claimants failed to receive all that was awarded, or 
that the fraud perpetrated upon them was with the knowledge or 
collusion of the State Fund management. Nor was it shown that 
by collusion or otherwise were any awards made against the Fund 
in excess of the amount provided by law. 

(2) How about the soundness of the Fund as an insurer? 
Heane the answer of the investigation is positive and conclusive. 
It was found to be " sound financially," '^ solvent and strong and 
to be peesessed of unimpaired reserves." In other words, it was 
beyond criticism as to security against loss which it assured to 
both injured employee and insured employer. 

(3) How about the economy of insurance in the State Fund? 
Here again the answer of the investigation is unequivocal. The 
report finds the demonstrated economy of State Fund insurance 
so marked as to warrant the conclusion and recommendation that 
for the sake of econcMny to the people of the State it should be 
oiade tiie one axduaive type of compeosation insurance. 

To sum up the matter, while the investigation brought to light 
administrAtive matters requiring correction or improvement, it 
at the moDQ time abowed the Fund to be funu^ng absolutaly 
sound, and 1^ meet economical form of, compsnsation insurance 
in the State, and to be least opeoi to criticism on the score of 
under paynwiitt of injured employees. If that be true, then there 
oan be no question about the future of the State Fund, granted 
only that administrative defects shall be removed either by this 
Commission or the Legislature. 

PROMOTION OF PEACEFUL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The report of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration indi- 
cates that whUe in thai; part of the year up to the dose of the 
war there was less disturbance of industrial relations than usual 
owing to the dominance of the idea of united endeavor for the 
common cause at issue in the war, nevertheless the close of the 
war brought an extensive renewal of industrial strife. 
Undoubtedly the underlying cause of this was partly psycho- 
logical, being a natural reaction from the strain of war, from a 
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sense of right bom of the ideas of freedom and democracy sown 
by the proclaimed ideals for which the war was waged, and from 
an expectation of new and better conditions to prevail when the 
war should be won ; and partly the result of an economic situation 
in which a sharply rising cost of living and a limited supply of 
labor gave both spur and favorable opportunity to employees to 
insist on more favorable conditions of employment. 

The moral of this revival of industrial strife from the present 
point of view lies in the necessity which it emphasizes that the 
function of this Commission to promote industrial peace shall 
be developed to the highest possible eflfectiveness. Any careful 
observation of more recent developments in this field reveals two 
g^ieral ideas concerning method which seem to point the road 
to progress in this matter. 

In the first- place, is the recognition of the importance of pre- 
vention of strife, as distinguished from settling quarrels that 
have broken out, by the continuous study of the problems of 
industrial relations and promotion of the methods and machinery 
which will continuously maintain and develop amicable relations 
between employer and employees as joint agencies in production. 
Never before have the problems received such attention as now 
and never before has the demand for information and guidance in 
the solution of them been so great. No better evidence of the 
extent of this demand is to be found than in the numerous firm« 
which are developing a commercial business of furnishing just 
such information and advice. It would seem obvious that this 
situation presents at once an opportunity and an obligation to this 
Commission which by reason of its position and powers is better 
situated to furnish service in this field than any other agency. 

In the second place, is the d^ree to which special knowledge 
is necessary in the handling of the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. This is true both of the constructive work of continuous 
maintenance of stable industrial relations referred to in the 
paragraph and of the work of mediation or arbitration in dis- 
putes. For the former, grasp of the fundamental rights and obli- 
gations of employers and employees, not only in their relations 
to each other, but in their relations to the community, and wide 
acquaintance with specific methods and agencies which have been 
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developed in this field, are essential; while often for the latter, 
in addition to that just mentioned, there must now be available 
comprehensive data as to conditions of employment in other com- 
petitive localities or industries, and as to the course of wages and 
cost of living. One of the striking facts in more recent disputes 
is the degree to which statistical evidence is appealed to, and is 
finally decisive in settlements. 

The practical conclusion to which the foregoing leads is that 
while the existing industrial situation presents a call to action 
on the part of this Oommission, it also points to the necessity of 
adequate equipment for the performance of the more constructive 
and more difficult work of this field under the more complicated 
conditions of modem industrial life^ as compared with the simpler 
methods regarded as adequate in former years. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

It is now recognized as never before that wise progress in any 
field of public work depends upon comprehensive and accurate 
knowledge of facts and conditions. Such knowledge is at once 
the indispensable guide of public officials and the necessary 
foundation for the development of sound public opinion. In no 
field, perhaps, is there more need or livelier demand for this kind 
of public service than in the field of labor and industry in which 
lies the work of thid Commission. 

For such service broad power is conferred on the Commission 
and a broad policy is specified by the Labor Law. Section 61 
provides that the '^ commission shall have power to make investi- 
gations concerning and report upon the conditions of labor gen- 
erally," and section 64, relating to the duties of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Information declares as policy and intent ^'tibat 
the commission shall have full and accurate information relating 
to the operation and effect of the laws which it administers, the 
means of promoting the ends sought by those laws, and any other 
matters concerning which the commission may deem it desirable 
that information shall be available." 

The past year witnessed a greater call upon the Department 
for service of this kind than ever before, evidenced not only by 
wider demand for its publications in their present scope and form, 
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bat by more luunerouB inqidries for other iof oimation of maii;;^ 
kinds which it cannot with jMreseiat reseuroeB make availableL 
Most of tljieee calls represent a demand for information whiok 
should be available and confititnte tiae best possible aigumeBt for 
adequate resources bo that there may be derelopment of tfaifr 
esa^itially educational fasietion of the Comnusaion adequate to 
the needs of the times. 

SBUr IHfiURkUlOB 

The Commission feels that it should call attention to the m*- 
dent increase in the number of employers who have taken 
advantage of the provisions of subdivision 3, section 50^ of the 
Compensation Law, commcsily called ^^self insoramse." Undnr 
this provision of the law an empliKjrer maj^ if die CommissiiM 
be satisfied of his financial ability to pay compensation for him- 
self, go uninsured as to compensation upon his complying with 
the requirements of the law, by depositing securities with the- 
Commission, and by comjdying with the otiber requirements g£ 
the Commission. 

At the present time 344^ employers have been granted the right 
to carry their own insuxanee and have qualified under the rule^ 
of the Commission. 

While the method of aslf insoxaoee posaesses many ddstinot 
advantages, both to the employer aad to the injured workmen^ it 
has an inherent weakness in that the mothod does not really lend 
itself to the seofutring.of .payments of compensation that may extend 
many years into the future. Death claims, in the cases of young, 
widows, may call for the bi-weekly paymeflals for the next forty 
years or even longer. Similarly cases of permanent total disr 
ability or permanent partial disainlity, BoAi as loss of a leg or 
arm, may have to be safeguarded through many years. 

It was to meet this situation that section 2.7 of the law was 
enacted, which provided that the Commissian mi^g^t call in the 
pres^it values of such long term claims, and create out of the 
moneys so collected a trust fund for the heaeSt of the injip:ed 
workmen o;* their dependents. 

The power to call in all such claims as against self insurers 
as a class was denied by the Court of Appeals in the matter of 
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JSperduto (226 N. Y. 73) and the trust fund that had already 
been set up was distributed and returned to the employers who 
had paid into it, and they thereupon resumed the payments to 
^aimants that theretofore were made from the fund. 

This decision caused the Commission to give serious considera- 
tion to the security to the claimants of the method of allowing 
-employers to carry their own insurance. No feasible method was 
found of compelling self insurers to set up reserves to meet these 
deferred payments. Any such reserve would be nothing more 
than a bookkeeping proposition and no such sequestration of assets 
■a& would be binding as against other creditors of the employer. 
A hearing was ordered to which were invited all self insurers, and 
SB an outcome of that hearing new rules, in definite form, were 
adopted governing the granting of self insurance and the con- 
tinuance of the privilege. These rules, in brief, provide for a 
method of ascertaining the amount of securities to be deposited 
with the Commission upon the granting of an application to 
become a self insurer, based upon the pay roll and insurance 
risk, with a minimum and maximum. The rules also provide 
for a semi-annual asoertainment of the liability of the self 
insurer, and a method of calling for the deposit of additional 
security with the Commission to cover this fixed liability. On 
the other hand, if the semi-annual statement shows a reduction of 
liability, due to the completion of payments in certain claims, 
the employer is then entitled to the return of a portion of his 
securities. 

By this method it is believed that real and adequate security 
tas been provided for the widows and orphans of industry, and 
that the method is entirely fair to the employer. At the present 
time the Commission has deposited with it a total of $7,475,125 in 
securities to secure the payment of compensation by self insured 
employers. 

Many employers hav^ found self insurance to be a far cheaper 
form of security of the compensation liability than is direct insur- 
ance, except for the risk of a catastrophe or running into a period 
<rf bad loss experience. If honestly and fairly administered it 
tends to create better relations between employer and his 
employees, through the personal contact, and it certainly is a 
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poweiful incentive to safety engineering on the employer's part 
Through this method he learns directly the cost of preventable 
accidents. 

Appended hereto is eet forth in fall the new rules adopted by 
the Commission on June 17, 1919, governing the matt^ of self 
insurance. 

RULES FOR SELF-INSURERS 

Rale z. Every employer applying under subdivision 3 of section 50 of the 
Workmen's Compensation Law for leave to pay compensation to his injured 
employees, or their dependents, for himself shall, before receiving such per- 
mission, make application therefor on a form to be prescribed by the Com- 
mission and shall satisfy the Commission of his financial ability to pay such 
compensation for himself. For that purpose such employer shall furnish the 
Commission with a sworn itemized statement of his assets and liabilities in 
such form as the Commission may prescribe. If upon the examination of 
such sworn statements of assets and liabilities the Commission is satisfied, 
not only of the ability of the employer to make current payments of com- 
pensation, but also that his tangible assete make reascmably certain the 
security of death claims and disability claims of one hundred and four weeks 
or more duration, the Commission shall grant permission to such employer 
to secure the payment of compensation for himself upon such employer com- 
plying with the following terms and conditions: 

(a) Such employer shall execute and file with the Commission an agree- 
ment in form prescribed by the Commission, agreeing to pay to his injured 
employees and to the dependents of deceased employees from time to time all 
compensation as required by the provisions of the V^orkmen's Compensation 
Law, in accordance with agreements made pursuant to the law or under 
lawful awards made by the Commission; to deposit with the Commission 
securities in amounts as hereinafter provided; and further providing that 
the Commission may aell any part of such securities and from the proceeds 
thereof make payments of compensation which such employer may neglect 
or refuse to make for himself. 

(b) Such employer shall deposit with the Commission, as security for the 
payment of such compensation, securities of the kind specified in section 13 
of the Insiirance Law; such securities shall be transferred to and stand in 
the name of the State Industrial Comnrission. Interest upon such securities 
shall be promptly collectod by the Commission, and when so collected shall 
be paid to the employer depositing such securities, so long as such employer 
be not in default upon any of the payments of compensation required to be 
made; securities shall be equal in amount to not less than what would equal 
six months' premium for such employer in the &tate Insurance Fund, pro- 
vided, however, that no such deposit of securities shall be less in amount 
than five thousand dollars par value and shall not imless in special cases 
for good cause exceed in amount fifty thousand dollars: and provided, 
further, that semi-annually the Commission shall require each such employer 
to file with it a sworn statement of its accident experience during the pre- 
ceding six months, which statement shall show the number of accidents, the 
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nature of the injury, the probable duration of disability, and in death cases, 
the number and ages of dependents, and the rate of compensation. If, upon 
examination of such statement, it shall be found that 'the outstanding liability 
of any such employer on account of all unpaid compensation shall equal or 
approximate one-half the amount of securities deposited with the Commis- 
sion such employer shall forthwith deposit with the Commission an addi- 
tional amount of securities, of the same character as required by the initial 
deposit, equal in amount to the present value of all unpaid compensation 
in death claims and disability claims wherein the period of disability equals 
one hundred and four weeks or more. Such employer may also at the time 
of rendering any such eemi-annual statement show the termination of 
liability on any claims theretofore accrued and to secure which a deposit 
of securities had been made, and if, at such time the total amount of 
securities of such employer on deposit with the Commission shall exceed the 
amount of six months' premium of such employer in the State Insurance 
Fund, plus the amount of outstanding liability for impaid compensation in 
death claims or disability claims of one hundred and four weeks or more 
duration, such employer shall be entitled to receive back from the Com- 
mission such excess of security, unless the outstanding liability of the 
employer for impaid compensation for accidents generally shall, in the 
judgment of the Commission, make such return of securities inadvisable. 

Whenever an employer incurs a liability for unpaid compensation in a 
death claim or disability claim of one hundred and four weeks or more 
duration, the Commission may at any time require such employer to make 
an additional deposit of securities of the same character as required in the 
case of initial deposit equal in amount to the present value of each such 
outstanding claim. 

Nothing in this rule contained shall be construed as abrogating any of 
the rights of the Commission or of limiting the right of the Commission at 
any time to require the deposit of additional securities in the event of a 
catastrophe or a change in conditions of the employer, either with respect 
to the financial situation of the employer, his outstanding liabilities for 
unpaid compensation or an increase in the payroll exposure, nor the right 
of the employer semi-annually to have the amount of securities deposited 
by him readjusted as provided herein and in accordance with the conditions 
existing at such time 

(c) Such employer shall furnish the Commission annually with a sworn 
statement of his assets and liabilities, and shall furnish the Commission on 
the first day of each month a statement of his payroll for the preceding 
month, showing the number of employees, classified according to their employ- 
ment, with a statement of wages paid in each such classification, such 
statement to be submitted on a form prescribed by the Commission. 

(d) Such employer shall permit the Commission or a duly authorized 
representative thereof to make an examination of such employer's assets and 
liabilities for the purpose of verifying any financial statement submitted. 

(e) In the event that any such employer shall desire to discontinue busi- 
ness in the State of New York or to provide security for the payment of its 
compensation in one of the other ways permitted by law, the Commissioti 
may retain all or any part of the securities so deposited for a period equal 
to one year from the date when such employer ceased being a self-insured 
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employer; such employer shall file with the Conmiission a sworn statement 
of all existing liability for compensation and the Conunission shall^ at the 
expiration of such period of one year, return to such employer all aeourities 
of such employer in excess of the amount of such unpaid compensation; or 
such employer may, at or before the expiraticxi of such period of one year, 
cause its liability for such compensation to be assumed by an insurance 
corporation authorized to carry workmen's compensation insurance in the 
State of New York, in such form and manner as the Commission may -pre* 
scribe and thereupon the Conunission shall return to such employer all of 
his securities so deposited, provided such employer be not in default in any 
payment required to be made; but no such assumption of liability shall be 
deemed to relieve the employer of liability for such compensation in the 
event of the failure of such insurance company to make the payments 
required. 

Rule 3. Every employer now authorized to pay compensation to his injured 
employees or their dependents for himself under subdivision 3 of section 50 
of the Workmen's Compensation Law, shall on or before September 1, 1919, 
submit to the Commission (a) a sworn, itemized statement of his assets and 
liabilities, in such form as the Commission may prescribe, and (b) a sworn 
statement of all outstanding claims against him for unpaid compensation, 
setting forth the nature of each injury, the probable. duration of disability, 
and in death cases, the number and ages of dependents and the rate of com- 
pensation. The securities that such employer shall be required to deposit 
with the Conmiission shall be radjusted in accordance with Eule 1 hereof, 
at such time and in such manner as the Commission may prescribe. 

Adopted by the State Industrial Commission, June 17, 1919. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Th« importance of the work of the Bureau of Employment 
has received very substantial recognition during the past year. 
During the war period and the months immediately following the 
importance of the employment bureau maintained by the State 
was not as generally recognized as its work deserved, owing to the 
almost complete dominance of the field of public employment by 
the United States Employment Service. That service, however, 
called into existence by the war emergency, could not be expected 
to continue the same degree of activity that it exercised during 
the war, and it was one of the earliest to meet with great reduction 
in its appropriations. In the early spring of 1919 this service 
found itself in a * position where it had almost overnight to 
abandon all but two or three of its employment oflSces in this 
State. The situation was one of extreme emergency and was 
the subject of a special report of the Reconstruction Commission, 
and recommendation of the Governor. A special appropriation 
of $50,000 was made by the Legislature, to enable the Industrial 
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Oommission ta take over at once such of the Federal offices as it 
deemed proper to keep goiiig, inistead of allowing them to be 
abandoned entirely. It was not deemed necessary to keep all of 
the offices going bnt the Commission took over three offioes in 
New York city, in addition to the two that the Employment 
Bureau already were maintaining, and in addition took over new 
offices in Yonkers, Newburgh, Schenectady, Utica, Binghamton, 
Elmira, Jamestown, Watertown and IJf iagara Falls. In addition, 
the Commiasion was enabled to enlarge and strengthen the offices 
already maintained at Albany, Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo. 

WhUe this appropriation was limited in time to the expiration 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, the Legislature made an 
additional appropriation to continue the offices thus established 
through the next fiscal year until February 29, 1920. This 
appropriation was not made for a full year in the expectation that 
Congress would before it expired supplement the State's appro- 
priation by a like amoimt. This Congress has not done up to the 
present, and it may be noted that an emergency deficiency appro- 
priation has been made to continue the Bureau without Federal 
aid. 

The subject of Federal-State co-operation in the field of employ- 
ment has received a vast amount of consideration during the pa»t 
year. Measures have been proposed in OongreBs for the joint 
operation of a national system of employment offices, these offices 
to be under the direct supervision of the State authorities in oon- 
jnnction with the offices already maintained by the States, the 
whole to be regulated, however, by uniform rules and practices, 
to be prescribed by the Federal authorities, interstate clearance 
of workers and positions to be under the control of Washington. 
Under this plan the funds appropriated by Congress are to be 
used to suppl^nent the funds appropriated by each state, on dae 
basis of dollar for dollar. As Xew York State has appropriated 
approximately $300,000 for employment woris, it would mean 
a contribution to the State of $300,000 of Federal money, and 
would make available an employment system in this State oostr 
ing annually $600,000, a service that would give to the workers 
and employers of the State an agency for bringing them together 
that would go toward eliminating the wasteful and inefficient 
system of private agencies. 
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We are of the opinion that the State should enter into such 
co-operative relations with the Federal government in the event 
guch legislation should be enacted^ but in the meantime we believe 
the State should not relax its efforts to continue the operation of 
its own system of State offices without waiting for legislation by 
Congress. 

PERSONNEL 

It is with a sense of profound regret that the Commission has 
to record the death of its late Chairman, John Mitchell, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1919. As a member of the former State Workmen's 
Compensation Commission and as the first Chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission, his work has left an indelible impression 
upon the development of labor and compensation laws and admin- 
istration in this State. Perhaps the best expression of the senti- 
ments of his late colleagues is contained in the resolution spread 
upon the Conmiission's minutes, as follows: 

Whebeas^ the Industrial Commission has learned with profound sorrow 
of the death of its Chairman, John Mitchell. In his death the members of 
the Commission have lost not only a faithful friend hut also an inspiring 
leader, wise counsellor and an energetic administrator. Not only the people 
of the State but the people of the whole nation have suffered a great loss in 
his death. In his labors for the welfare of his fellow men he was untiring. 
Sincerity of purpose and sympathetic motive were the guiding elements of 
his public work. EssentiaUy a man of peace he was a sturdy fighter in any 
cause which he believed to be right. He always sought to do justice and 
the rights of all were scrupulously regarded by him. 

Therefore, he it resolved, by the Industrial Commission of New York that 
we record our sorrow at the death of our Chairman and thus express our 
appreciation of his life and works. 

Be it further resolved, That we extend to the bereaved widow and family 
of our late Chairman our sincere sympathy in their great loss. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Mitchell, the 
Governor appointed Edward F. Boyle of the borough of Man- 
hattan, New York city. 

On December 31, 1919, the term of office of Honorable Edward 
P. Lyon expired. To the vacancy thus created the Governor 
appointed Cyrus W. Phillips of Rochester. 

On June 11, 1919, Edward W. Buckley of New York city 
was appointed Secretary of the Commission in place of William 
S. CoflFey, resigned. 
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On October 1, 1919, Edward D. Jackson of Buffalo was 
appointed Third Deputy Commissioner in place of Frank B. 
Thorn, resigned. 

On Mjay 1, 1919, Bernard L. Shientag of New York city was 
appointed Chief Counsel of the Comanission in place of Bobert W. 
Bonynge, resigned. 

On April 1, 1920, Leonard W. Hatch, previously Chief Statis- 
tician of the Commission, was appointed Manager of the State 
Insurance Fund. 

The Commission feds that it should call attention to the 
increasing diflSculty in obtaining and retaining competent 
employees at the salaries provided in the budget. The increase 
in the cost of living together with the higher rates of pay pre- 
vailing in many private employments have been productive of 
a tremendous turnover in the personnel of the Department. The 
10 per cent bonus to the lower paid employees has done much 
to help, but some of the very low paid positions are vacant most 
of the time, owing to the difficulty of obtaining candidates on 
civil service lists willing to accept the positions, and when thqr 
do so they are very apt to be of a very low order of efficiency. 
Unless something is done to increase salaries in the Department, 
the Commission feels that it cannot expect to have its work kept 
up to the point of efficiency and promptness that it desires, nor 
that the people of the State are entitled to receive. 

Attached hereto are the reports of the heads of the several 
bureaus, to which reference is made for more detailed information 
as to the activities of the Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edward F. Boyle, 

Chairman; 

Henry D. Sayee, 
James M. Lynch, 
Frances Perkins, 
Cyrus W. Phillips, 

Commissioners. 
By the Commission : 

Edward W. Buckley, 

Secretary. 
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(i) REPORT OF FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

IN CHARGE OF THE BUREAU OP INSPECTION 



To the Industrial Commission: 

There is submitted herewith report for the fiscal year 1918- 
1919, which covers the period for the twelve months ending 
Jime 80, 1919. 

Appended are the reports of the chiefs of the several divisions 
of the Bureau of Inspection. Attached, also, will be found the 
complete statistical tables showing in full detail the work accom- 
plished by the Bureau of Inspection. 

This report shows a general increase in the amount of work 
accomplished as compared with the previous year. This increase 
in the amount of work was accomplished with the same working 
force, there having been no additional inspectors or clerical assist- 
ants provided, although there were many added duties and respon- 
sibilities placed upon the bureau because of the amendments to 
the Labor Law. 

When consideration is given to the large amount of time lost 
due to sickness, as a result of the influenza epidemic, and the 
inability to keep all vacancies .in the working force filled because 
of the refusal of those on the civil service lists to accept the 
positions at the salaries provided, or because they would have to 
accept a military appointment, as a number of our regular force 
were in military service, the results achieved are most gratifying 
and demonstrate the efficiency of the systematic methods insti- 
tuted to properly grapple with the enormous task of enforcing the 
provisions of the Labor Law and the numerous additional duties 
and responsibilities added to the work of the Inspection Bureau 
during the past two years. 

It should be borne in mind that while many amendments were 
made to the Labor Law, increasing to a very large degree the 
duties of the Inspection Bureau, in no instance was any provision 
made for an additional number of inspectors or clerks to enable 
the bureau to keep pace with the increased responsibility imposed 
upon it because of the changes made in the Labor Law. Regard- 
less of these difficulties, the bureau proceeded with grim deter- 

[81] 
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mination to do the best it could to enforce the lawB with the 
force at its command, with the hope that by adopting the most 
efficient methods of performing the work we would to some degree 
overcome the obstacles and accomplish the task with which we 
were confronted. By the adoption of the most approved methods 
and the loyal assistance of the bureau employees, we were able 
to eclipse the work of former years and record a new standard 
tft accomplishment. These pesulte conld not have been achieved 
without the earnest co-operation of the employees of the Bureau 
of Inspection, who, by liieir earnest eflForts, made these aehioee- 
ments possible, acnd are, therefore, entitled to the credit for the 
results accomplished. 

In the past four years, with practically the same number of 
employees, we have increased the work performed by the bureau 
approximately 64.5 per cent. It is reasonable to expect that we 
herm reached the point where we canaiot consistently expect greats 
eBPorts from the woifcing force. Therefore it is urgently neces- 
sffry in order to properly enforce the many eaccellent laws enaotod 
to provide an increase in the force of the Inspeetien Bureau. 

The table following shows the increase in some of the intportaait 
details of inspection work and the decrease in the number of 
(•omplaints filed: 

statistics op PACTOHTlNSPECnON 

PveentaBft 
Year 1915 Year 1919 of inoreaM 

Regular inspections 40,996 67,424 64.5 

SpoolalinflpeotioiH 6,860 13*015 89.9 

Gomplianae visits 62.299 94.781 52.1 

Complaints filed and inrostigated 2,296 1 ,297 ^3.5 

* Decrease. 

WOMEN IN TNDTTSTHY 

As shown in my report for the last fiscal year, we covered all 
establishments that had substituted women for men in performing 
work formerly done by men. The investigation wa^ carried on 
until all places had been covered. There is nothing to be added 
to this subject, other than has been previously stated in former 
reports, except that there has been a great reduction in the 
number of women employed in many of the processes at which 
they were employed during the war in place of men. The only 
possible exception is in relation to the operation of elevators, 
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but even in this line of work there has been a great reduction in 
the number of women emplojed. Where they have been retained, 
or substituted, it was, to a large degree, because of the failure to 
secure men for the wages offered or paid to women elevator 
operators. 

«BRCANTIL£ INSPECTION 

There is appended hereto the report of the Division of Mer- 
cantile Inspection for the fiscal year. This report shows the work 
of the division in detail. 

Attention is called to that part of the report of the division 
relative to the tendency, on the part of the larger and more pro- 
gressive establishments, to shorten the working hours of the 
employees; also to the practice of some of the leading establish- 
ments in the larger cities of closing the stores all day on Saturday. 
This demonstrates that many merchants are abreast of the times 
and realize that it is not promoting efficiency to keep their stores 
open when there is not sirffi<nent patronage to justify snch a course, 
and tiiat they have learned that the additional leisure time pro- 
motes efficiency. 

The report points out the failure of the law to provide for the 
posting of the hours of labor for femttlee employed in restaurants. 
This should be remedied by amending the law so as to provide 
the same requirements for restaurants as for other establishments 
employing females. 

Section 161, subdivision 3, which provides a twenty-minute 
meal period for employees working after 7 p. m., should be 
changed to forty-five minutes. The twenty minutes does not 
provide sufficient time to secure a proper meal. 

The 1919 session of the Legislature made several amendments 
to the law enforced by the Mercantile Division, which has gready 
increased the duties and responsibilities of the division, such as 
the enforcement of article 12-a which extend^ many of the pro- 
visions of the Labor Law of female elevator operators. For the 
reason ibat by far the larger number of females who operate 
elevators are employed in mercantile buildings and apartment 
houses, this adds considerable work to the division. 

Chapter 145 of the Laws of 1919 extended the jurisdiction 
of the division relative to mercantile establishments to all cities 
2 
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of the State. This added forty^aine cities to those already cov- 
ered by the work of the division, and the cities included by this 
chapter have a population of more than 1,600,000. 

Chapter 583 amended article 12 by adding a new section, 
161-d, relative to the hours of labor of females employed on street, 
surface, elevated, subway and electric railroads. All of these 
changes have greatly added to the work of the division and it is 
very necessary that the force should be increased to enable it to 
properly enforce the laws which are now part of the statutes. 

I concur in the recommendations made by the chief of the 
division both as to the necessary changes in the law and the 
additional help necessary to properly carry on the large volume of 
work included in the laws which the Mercantile Division enforces. 

HOMEWORK DIVISION 

Appended hereto is the report of the Homework Division for 
the fiscal year. This report stows a satisfactory condition as to 
the work accomplished, considering the problems and the respon- 
sibilities involved in enforcing the provisions of the law. 

Attention is called by the chief of the division to the inade- 
quacy of the force to properly perform the work in hand. The 
force should be increased in order to do this work properly. 

You will notice that the report shows the existence of child 
labor in connection with home work in tenements. Child labor 
also exists in the dwellings to a larger extent than in the tenements 
for the reason that there is no provision of law to restrict it. The 
chief of the division has endeavored to show the relative increase 
in the prices paid for home work in 1919 as compared with those 
paid in 1914. Should these prices continue they will have a 
tendency to increase the volume of home work in both tenements 
and dwellings. I have repeatedly called attention to the neces- 
sity of extending the provisions of article 7 of the Labor Law 
to include all home work which is carried on in dwellings. From 
the experience and records of the Homework Division we can state 
authoritatively tliat there is more home work done in dwellings 
than in tenements, with, in many instances, all the attendant 
evils to public health which exist in tenements. After all, tie 
danger lurking in the wake of home work is not all created by 
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tie condition of lie building or premises, but a great deal depends 
upon the health, character and habits of the people doing the 
work, and inasmuch as the purpose of this law was to protect the 
health of the public generally by endeavoring to have home work 
done under clean and sanitary conditions, the law should not be 
a half-way measure, but should be extended to include the whole 
field and cover any type of dwelling in which home work as 
covered by the law is performed. 

There are those who advocate the elimination of all home work. 
If such a policy was adopted by the State it would mean increas- 
ing the task of the Inspection Bureau, for any enactment which 
would prohibit home work would have to include work done in 
both tenements and dwellings. This would necessitate an inspec- 
tion and follow-up system which would be far beyond the ability 
of the present available force allotted to the Homework Division. 

At present we have very little trouble in obtaining the list of 
home workers, as provided by law, from the manufacturers, for 
many of them ascertain where work can be legally placed in tene- 
ments from our published bulletins showing the list of licensed 
tenements. If home work was prohibited, many manufacturers 
would comply, but some might attempt to keep the knowledge as 
to the location of home workers from the Department. Under 
such conditions the enforcement would be far more difficult than 
under the present system. 

DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

There is appended hereto the report of the Director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. This division has done very 
creditable work, considering the limited number of employees that 
can be assigned to the division. 

During the fiscal year special investigations were made of trades 
and processes of the chemical industry, cleaning and dyeing of 
second-hand clothing, garages, respirator and exhaust systems for 
the removal of dust, gases and fumes involving lead dust and dust 
in grinding and polishing. The results of the investigation will, 
no doubt, be published in special bulletins for the information 
of the industries of the State. This work should be extended, 
as excellent results can be accomplished if a sufficient force could 
be assigned to the work of this division. 
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I would recommend that ample help and funds be provided to 
permit of the development of our efforts so as to reach all the 
important industries of the State. 

FACTORY UfSFECTION 

During the fiscal year the Factory Inspection Division made 
a regular inspection of each of the 67,424: factories located in 
the State. There were also 13,045 special factory inspections 
made, which means that this number of factories were reinspected. 
The factories employed, at the time of regular inspection, 
1,384,888 employees. This does not re{»*esent the full number 
of employees, for many establiahments were inspected at times 
when they were involved in strikes and there were fewer employees 
compared with the total number usually employed. This was 
practically true as regards the needle trades in New York City, 
which were involved in a strike that lasted approximately eleven 
weeks. This will account for some of the difference in the total 
number of employees found at work this year, as compared with 
the previous year. 

In order to make this large number of n^gular and special 
inspeotiims and perfonn the work required by the Labor Law, 
the Division of Factory Im^ction found it necessary to make 
53,809 building surveye. As a result of the inspections made 
there were 160,552 orders of all kinds issued. 

The foregoing figures will give an indication of the large 
volume of work the Division of Factory Inspection has to handle 
in the course of a fiscal year. 

The following tables will show briefly, in part, the different 
classes of work accomplished and the amount thOTOof : 

Twelve 
montfaa 
ended 
FACTORY INSPECTION WORK June 30. 1910 

FMtories: 

Regular inspections 67,424 

SpooiAl inspections 13.046 

Building surveyfl 63,809 

Special investigations 8.188 

Comptaint investisations ^ '2^^ 

Compliance visits ** • ■^* 

Faotory information calls 17.816 

Tagging unclean factories *'' 

Tagging dangerous machinery *!• 

Factories dosed or vacated 3, 106 

Department office calls *'^^^ 
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Twehre 
montbs 
ended 
ORDERS AND COMPLUNCES June 30. 1910 

Factory orders: 

Administration 35,909 

Sanitation 65,419 

Aooident prevention 59,738 

Fire protection 4 , 652 

Children 4 

Women and male minors 147 

Day of rest 2,383 

MiflMUaaecraa 2,1 



Total 150,558 

Factory oompliancee: 

Administration ^ 35,914 

Sanitation * 53,568 

Accident prevention 56 ,376 

Fire protection ^ 4,956 

Children 4 

Women and male minors 142 

Day of rest 2,394 

Miscellaacous 2»288 

Total 155,688 



It will be underetood that where the mimber of compliancea 
exceeds the number of orders issued in. the fiscal year,- it is caused 
by orders issued in the last part of the previous fiscal year, it 
being impossible to obviate the carrying of uncomplicd orders 
from one fiscal year to another. 

It will be noticed from the above tables lihat the total com- 
pliances secured were nearly equal to the total number of orders 
issued during the fiscal year, there being 4,919 more orders issued 
than compliances secured; but when we realize that we issued 
4,064 orders during the month of June, 1919, which was the 
last month of the fiscal year and compliance visits on such orders 
could not be made within the fiscal year, it can be seen that 
r^ardless of the large volume of work the division is keeping the 
compliance work well balanced with the orders issued. 

This phase of the work is most important, for to issue orders 
and not insist on compliance with such, orders simply destroys 
respect for the law's provisions and fails to secure for the workers 
the benefits of such laws. The efficiency of an inspector is 
increased by his ability to correct the improper conditions found, 
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by securing complian<58 with the provisions of the Labor Law and 
Industrial Code. 

BLOCK SYSTEM 

In former reports the workings of the Block System was fully 
explained. It is only necessary to say here that it has demon- 
strated by its accomplishment all that was claimed for it when 
we developed and inaugurated the system* By this plan we can 
perform the work with a thoroughness never before achieved, and 
we are in possession of reliable data relating to the volume of 
work in any given territory in the State. It has enabled the 
Inspection Bureau to find many factories which were not known 
to exist before the plan was instituted. Through it we are finding 
the new factories established since the last inspection; and through 
it to properly check and record all vacant factories and factory 
buildings. At present we can say we are covering all of the 
factories in the State by regular inspection each year. We are in 
hopes of extending this plan to the mercantile inspection work, 
but it is impossible to do so until the force of mercantile inspectors 
is more nearly adequate to cover each year all mercantile establish- 
ments coming under the provisions of the law. Until this is 
accomplished the adoption of this plan for mercantile establish- 
ments generally throughout the State would not be practicable. 

PROSECUTIONS 

The table of prosecutions attached to this report shows in 
detail the class of violations for which prosecutions were begun 
and the result of sudi prosecutions. The following table "will 
permit of comparison for the past five years, relative to the 
number of prosecutions completed and the amount of fines 
imposed: 

Fiscal Tbab 1916 Fiscal Ybar 1916 
(12 Months) (0 Months) 



Prose- Prose- 

eutioDS Fines outioos Fines 

completed imposed completed imposed 

Factories 845 $4,387 1.923 $9,856 

Mercantile esUbUshments 876 5,842 840 6,790 



Total 1.721 $10,229 2.763 $16,646 
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Fiscal Ymam 1917 Fiscal Tsar 1918 
(12 Months) (12 Months) 



Prose- Prose- 

cutioDB Fines cutions Fines 

completed imposed completed imposed 

Fsetories 2.835 825.250 1.301 813.755 

Mercantile esUbliahmentis 1.617 12.385 934 7.950 



Total 4.452 837.835 2.235 821.705 



Fiscal Ybar 1919 
(12 Months) 
* • ^ 

Prose- 
cutions Fines 
completed imposed 

Factories 1,666 812.890 

Mercantile establishments 1 . 155 7.085 



Total 2.811 819.975 



In former reports we have called attention to the failure of 
magistrates throughout the State to properly perform their respon- 
sibilities as provided in the Labor and Penal Laws, relative to 
imposing penalties which would deter violators of the law from 
repeated offenses. As long as the courts follow the practice of 
imposing suspended sentences in a large percentage of cases, as 
at present, just so long will some employers persist in repeated 
violations of the law. There is no doubt in the minds of those 
associated in this work that if the courts would impose the pen- 
alties provided by law, and which are consistent with the viola- 
tions committed, they would have great influence in stamping out 
violations of the Labor Law. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY ORDERS 

The magnitude of the number of orders issued is not generally 
realized even by those who are interested in the work of the 
Inspection Bureau. The present system of statistical tabulation 
of orders issued and compliances secured enables the bureau to 
keep in close touch with the progress we are making in our work 
for the promotion of health and safety. 

The following tabulation will show very clearly the number of 
orders issued and compliances secured with health and safety 
orders in the Factory Inspection Bureau from October 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1919. A study of these figures will reveal that 
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exoellent progress has been made toward the protection of 
employees in our manufacturing establishments. This table 
shows that in the past six years there were compliances secured 
with 1,018,268 orders. It also shows there were issued in the 
last fiscal year 160,681 orders. To comply with tihis vast number 
of orders necessitated the expenditure of a very large sum of 
money. The figures show an increase of 24,928 orders in the 
last fiscal year over that of the previous year, a large part of 
which (or 20,002) were accident prevention orders. This large 
increase in this class of orders was caused by the adoption of the 
new machinery code, which went into effect on July 1, 1918. 

ORDERfi ISSUED TO FACTORIES BY THE BUREAU OF INSPECTION. AND COM- 
PLIANCES THEREWITH, IN NEW YORK STATE FROM OCTOBER 1. 1913. TO 
JUNE 30, 1919, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

Wholb Nitmbbb of Orders and Compliances 

Fiscal Yeab Orders Compliances 

Oct. 1. 1918-S6pt. 30, 1914 287,898 179,825 

Oct. 1, 19U-Sept. 30. 1915 163,968 135,697 

Oct. 1, 1915-Juns 30, 1916 *116,399 •126,889 

July 1. 19l6-Ji»e dO« 1917 173.982 206.635 

July 1, 1917-June 30, 1918 136,703 152,361 

July 1, 19l8-Jui» 30. 1919 160,631 155,746 

Total 1,038,576 ^956, 144 
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-<- • — SAxnxATiON — --~N /—Accident Piirybbtiok-^ 

Fiscal YiKar Orders Compliances Orders Compliances 

Oet. 1. 19t3-Sef»t. 30. 1914 74,359 44^094 70,768 40.286> 

Oct. 1, 1914-Sept. 30. 1915 41,418 34.247 50,742 38,129 

Oct. 1, 1915-June 30, 1916 »82,038 ♦31,944 ♦36,483 ♦41.634 

July 1. 1916- una 30, 1917 53,556 68,.201 46,288 60.480 

July 1, 1917-June 30. 1918 48,735 54,849 39,730 47,475 

July 1. 1918-June 30. 1919 55,486 53.658 59,732 56.379 

ToUl 305.591 t281,993 303,743 t284,389 



♦For nine months, the fiaesl year b«vtas.beeo shAoged by law from Octobsr l-SflptMBbev 30 to 
July 1-June 30. 

t The 62,124 orders noted above, in which cases the legal power of the Department of Labor to 
exersiss offieiaL authority esased prior to May 1, 1916. oompriss 16,179, 8,383, 31.393, and 6.239 
orders relating, respectively, to sanitation, accident prevention, fire protection, and all other 
subjects, making the total oonaplianses for sanitataoo 298,172; aocidant prsventioB, 290,712; firs- 
protection, 171.251; all other subjects, 256.133. 

t Exclusive of 62,124 orders (issued and acted upon previous to May 1. 1916, since which date 
rimilar orders have been recorded as complied in the monthly< and annual reports of the Depatl* 
msnt of Labor), in which jurisdication was transferred by law to New York City departments or 
the illegal conditions ceased by reason of modifications in the Labor Law and Industrial Code, 
removals, fires, or aooompanjring circumstances such as to make the original ordors no longer 
necessary to be enforced by the Department of Labor. Tlioso figures bring the aggregate number 
of orders dispossd of up to 1,018,266, leaving a total of 20,308 ordecs outafeandiqg on July 1. 1919^ 
Included in these 20,308 uncomplied ordors are 4,064 orders that were issued in the month of 
Juno, 1919. and the impossibility of securing eomplianos with the major portion of these latt^ 
orders before July let is readily apparent. 
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OrdBRA AMD COUPUANCBS RbLATINQ TO '^ 



FrscAL TxAB Orders 

Oct. 1. 19:»-Sept. SO, 1914 100,905 

Oot. I,l&i4-eept. 30, 1915 33.710 

Oct. 1, 1915- June 30. 1916 *18.433 

July 1. 1916-June SO. 1917 9,684 

July 1. 1917-Juoe 30. 1918 6.022 

Jttly 1, 1918-JuBe 80. 1919 4.456 



i^M 



oracnoN * ^ 


— ^All Othsb Sub^bcts * 


Compliances 


Orders 


Compliances 


58.947 


42.461 


36.499 


27,378 


8S»098 


35.943 


♦22,699 


*29.445 


•29.612 


17.481 


64.465 


65.457 


8,397 


41.216 


41 640 


4.956 


40.757 


40 753 



Total 172.810 tl39.858 256.432 t249.904 



* t See Footnote on Page 40 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

The Division of Factory Inspection has continued its vigorous 
policy relative to accid^it prevention, which was instituted in 
1915, and as a result thereof we have secured most satisfactory 
results as regards tiie installation of safeguards and the removal 
of industrial hazards. During the fiscal year we have secured 
the same satisfactory results as prevailed during the previous 
years, the division having secured compliance with 56,379 acci- 
dent prevention orders during the fiscal year. 

In the main we have had the co-operation and assistance of the 
manufacturers of the State in this campaign to make industry 
safe, as far as it is possible to do so, by providing proper safe- 
guards. Still, in many instances, we are compelled to send notice 
threatening to tag the machinery as unsafe unless the orders are 
complied with. It is to be regretted that we still have some 
manufacturers who will do nothing, until forced to do «o, in the 
line of saf^uarding. 

TAGGING UNSAFE MACHINERY 

The provisions of section 81 of the Labor Law empower the 
bureau to tag as unsafe machinery which is dangerous and 
xuiguarded. This powier of the law is a very effective means for 
eecuring compliance with many orders relative to accident pre- 
vention. When the orders are issued there is a time fixed in 
the notice for complianoa If the orders are not complied with 
when the inspector visits the premises on the date stated in the 
original order, which visit cannot be before the time set in the 
notice, the inspector must see some person in authority and learn 
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the reasons for failure to comply and report the same to his 
superior. Then a machinery tagging letter is issued, fixing a 
definite date for compliance. Should the order be not complied 
with on the date fixed in the machinery tagging letter, the unsafe 
tag is applied to the machinery and its use prohibited. 

During the fiscal year we issued 59,732 orders for accident 
prevention and secured 56,379 compliances. In connection with 
securing these compliances, we wrote 3,945 machinery tagging 
letters, but were compelled to apply the unsafe tag in only 619 
instances during the fiscal year, as against 933 instances in the 
previous year. 

Although we secured a larger number of compliances with acci- 
dent prevention orders, there being 8,904 more compliances than 
the previous year, there was a reduction of approximately one- 
third in the number of unsafe tags applied. This is an indication 
that employers realize the importance of this class of order, and 
that by the elimination of industrial hazards injuries can be 
reduced, human suffering and industrial waste prevented, w^ 
enormous saving to the employers and working people of the 
State, resulting in increased efficiency and added wealth to the 
people of the State generally. 

There were 87 prosecutions for failure to comply with accident 
prevention orders. The prosecutions were in instances where 
the orders were such that it was not practicable to apply the 
unsafe tag. 

In my last report the type of machinery which it was necessary 
to tag as unsafe was shown. The list for the past year is prac- 
tically the same. 

SERVING NOTICE ON THE EMPLOYEE 

During the past fiscal year we have served the following notice 
in all instances where the inspectors find an employee operating 
any machine for which a safeguard had been provided by the 
employer and the guard was not used by the operator: 
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department op labor 

State Indubtrial Commission 

Name of Employee Bureau of Inspection 

Jamxb M. Ltmch, Supemsins 

CommiBsioner 

Home Addreas 230 Fifth Ave., New York City 

New York City, 

You are hereby directed to replace guard on ; 

Name of machine Location 

in establishment oL 

Name of employer Address 

found on above date by an inspector of this Department being operated by you without guard 
attached or properly adjusted to the work, in violation of Section 81 of the Labor Law and Rule 
876 of the Code on Dangerous Machinery, said operation constituling a misdemeanor for which 
both employer and employee may be held responsible. ^ 

If any person is found operating said machine at any time in the future without guard properly 
attached, both employer and employee operating the machine will be subject to prosecution with- 
out further notice. 

STATE INDUSTIUAL COMMISSION, 

PXBSONAL SeRVICS 

By 

Inapector 

First Dapvtty Cfymmitsioner 

Jn charge of Inspection Bureau 

In all instances it was required that the guard be in good con- 
dition and for this reason there was no good excuse for the 
employee failing to use such guard before said notice could be 
served. If the guard was not in good repair the employee was 
relieved of responsibility and the employer was given orders to 
repair and replace such guard. In all instances where the guard 
was in good condition and the operator was using the machine 
with the guard detached, the order was issued to immediately 
replace the guard and compliance with this order was immediately 
demanded in the presence of the inspector and the above notice 
served on the employee. 

Although we were compelled to issue many thousands of safety 
orders, it is gratifying to say that the inspectors found but 64 
instances in which machines were operated with a proper safe- 
guard detached, or not in use, necessitating the serving of this 
notice. This demonstrates that if machinery is guarded the 
employees are willing to do their part and use the guards for their 
protection. In this respect there has been a great improvement 
on the part of the employees. While it is true that in some 
instances we find that employees object to using a machine with 
a safeguard attached, it is due in most instances to the faulty 
construction of such guard. Generally speaking, when proper 
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guards are provided the employees are more than willing to keep 
them properly attached to the machines so as to afford them pro- 
tection from injury. 

In this connection permit me to say that it is most important 
that guards be properly designed and constructed, and it is impor- 
tant to know that the inspection force has rendered very efBcient 
service in having safeguards installed of proper design and con- 
struction, which are effective in reducing the number of prevent- 
able injuries. 

EDUCATION AND SAFE PRACTICES 

Although our work relative to safeguarding and accident pre- 
vention is in veiy satisfactory condition, that is not all that can 
or should be done in order to prevent or reduce industrial injuries. 
In this connection I wish to call attention to my former recom- 
mendation to the Industrial Commission relative to the necessity 
for broadening the provisions of the law so as to give the Com- 
mission sufficient power to require the installation of safeguards 
and safe practices in hazardous industries. By hazardous indus- 
tries we mean those that are shown to be causing industrial 
injuries (from records of the Commission relative to injuries 
reported by all industries of the State). 

It would appear at first glance that section 20-b of article 2 
gives the Commission all the power necessary, and it no doubt 
does, as far as the provisions of chapter 36 of the Laws of 1909, 
constituting chapter 31 of the Consolidated Laws, as amended, 
apply to the industries of the State; but the reports show there 
are many injuries which come under the Compensation Law and 
are not covered by the inspection force as are those industries 
provided for by chapter 36 of the Laws of 1909. 

Last year attention was called in my report to the fact that 
of the industries of the State coming within the forty-five groups 
of the Compensation Law, only twentj'-five of such groups were 
subject to inspection in whole or in part by the Inspection Bureauu 
Many of those not inspected are the most hazardous, with many 
unsafe practices in vogue and with cranes, tools and appliances 
that are productive of serious accidents, because they are not 
subject to inspection but are permitted to be operated while in 
hazardous condition. The industries for which there is no pro- 
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teedoiL or rogoladon have a v^y large number of employees who 
are eobject to the perils of hazards which aie comnwin to the 
indofitries. 

In connection with a campaign of education for the eliminatioaL 
of industrial accidents, permit me to earnestly urge that the Com- 
mission endeavor to secure sufficient funds from the Lcigislature 
to inaugurate a vigorous educational policy for the elimination 
of industrial injuries by means of moving pictures and lectures 
iu industrial centers of the Stata This would be a campaign to 
instruct plant managers and workers in the principles of safe 
practices, as it relates to their work in particular and to industry 
generally. 

We are fast reaching the point where we will have the indus- 
tries to which the law applies reasonably safoi as far as safe*^ 
guarding the machinery is omcemed, and in order to make the 
progress that can be made to safeguard the workers of the State 
we should take up this work of properly educating the woikers 
in safe methods of doing the job for which they are ^ofiployed*. 
This liue of work affords a broad field for effective attention and 
instmction, which would be productive of beneSmal results to the 
wearkera and the State far in excess of the amount of money 
required to inaugurate and carry on the work. 

This work should be under the direction of lihe Infection 
Bureau, for they have a vast fund of experience relative to many 
of the hazardous and unsafe practices as they relate to the various 
industries of the State. 

In the direction of this work much could be done to raise the 
standard of efficiency of the workers, and in a very short period 
this plan of educational work would clearly demonstrate that tho 
number of maimed and injured would be very preatlv reduced, 
and the saving due to such reduction in the industrial injuries 
would be many times greater than the amount of money necessary 
for the State to spend in order to carry on this work. It does, 
not Roera necessary to outline the amount of money required as 
a separate report relative to the details of the requirement will be* 
made to the Commission. 

We all realize the meritorious results to be achieved by the 
installation of safeguards, but this is only the primary step, and 
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with it must go the clear vision and vigorous policy of education 
relative to safe practices in the industry before we can hope to 
realize the maximum reduction of industrial accidents or injuries 
that can be achieved. 

INSPECTION BUREAU ASSISTING MANUFACTURERS 

Maay manufacturing establishments in this State have pro- 
vided veiy creditable safety organizations within their establish- 
ments, but plants having such equipment are, when compared 
with the great number of establishments in this State, few in 
number. Therefore, in most of the factories in the State the 
Inspection Bureau is the only agency which is available to the 
manufacturers to promote the work of installing safeguards and 
educating the employees in safe practices. 

In the past four years very creditable work has been accom- 
plished relative to instructing our own inspection force in the 
latest developments in saf^uarding against industrial hazard 
and the promoting of safe practices in industry, as both of these 
apply to the numerous industries and processes in the State. We 
are carrying on this work continually, and today we believe that 
our force is as well informed on the different phases of the indusr* 
trial problems as they exist generally, and in this State particu- 
larly, as any inspection force that exists. Far too many of the 
employers of the State know very little relative to the practical 
methods of installing safeguards and promoting safe practices in 
their industries. Many of them cannot afford to employ persons 
who do know. In many instances the magnitude of the business 
does not warrant such expense; consequently, they look to the 
Bureau of Inspection for assistance in this line of work. The 
number of firms who avail themselves of the experience and 
knowledge of the Inspection Bureau in increasing each year and 
this practice on the part of manufacturers is productive of most 
excellent results. Many manufacturing establishments that are 
contemplating moving to new premises will not do so until they 
have learned from the Inspection Bureau whether the new prem- 
ises are in oompKan«e with the Labor Law and they have, in most 
instances, requested the bureau to assist theiYi in the layout of 
machinery and equipment in such manner as will be in compliance 
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with the law and promote the safety and efficiency of their 
employees. All of this work has been most beneficial to the State 
and of considerable assistance to the manufacturers. It has a 
tendency to promote safe conditions which will accrue to the 
benefit of the workers, the employers and the State by obtaining 
legal and safe conditions. 

We should have a sufficient force to develop this line of work 
for the field is vast and its possibilities almost unlimited. Expe- 
rience shows that many industries are productive of a large num- 
ber of hazards and injury, due to the poor arrangement of the 
machinery and equipment and the lack of knowledge on the part 
of those conducting the business relative to the ordinnary first 
principles of safe conditions or practices. 

All assistance of this type that we can render the manufacturers 
is work in the right direction, and we can see that those conduct- 
ing mantLfacturing establishments are experiencing a change in 
their attitude toward the Bureau of Inspection. Instead of a 
feeling that the inspector is making a visit to the plant which 
would ultimately cause the manufacturer to spend money to carry 
out the orders given by the inspector in order to make the prem- 
ises comply with the law, he is anxious to obtain the assistance of 
the inspector in applying the knowledge and experience of the 
Inspection Bureau relative to his particular industry, realizing 
that by adopting the practical suggestions offered as a result of 
such experience, he will save money in arranging and equipping 
his plant and also save money and prevent human suffering by 
eliminating the possibilities of injury to his employees. 

EXHAUST SYSTEMS 

In applying the provisions of the law relative to the removal 
of dust, gases and fumes, we have found that many exhaust sys- 
tems which have been installed are inefficient, so far as perfonn- 
ing the work required of them or remedying the conditions as they 
exist. In many instances they are improperly constructed, and 
in other instances they fail to operate the fan to its capacity and 
thus the system fails to do the work for which it was installed. 
We have foimd in the past many persons having very meagre 
engineering experience attempting to install exhaust systems, with 
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the result that the sjatem waa a failure^ a compiiaiiee with the 
law was not seeured and the numufacturer wag displeased, having 
paid for something that was not satisf aotoxy or efficient. In pro* 
viding a i^stem where grinding and polishing is done, the piping 
and the hoods nmst be so oonstrueted as to peimit the many varied 
lines of work being done in a practical and effleient manner. For 
this reason much depends upon the construction of the piping and 
the hood in order to provide an effici^it equipment. 

In view of our experifence we have, duriitg the past fiscal year,, 
changed our form of order relative to exhaust systems. Incorpo- 
rated with the order is the requirement for the filing of plans of 
the e^diaust system with the Inspection Bureau, in ord^ that 
such plans may be approved before starting the work. This 
requirement has enabled the bureau to exercise some* control over 
the kind of construction to be installed and has been productive 
of very good results. It enables us to apply the experience we 
have gained in this line of workio the layout of proposed installa- 
tions, and thus protect the manufacturers from the imposition of 
inexperienced contractors, and, in some instances^ from willful 
contractors, who, in order to save money or make more profit, 
will construct a system which is inefficient or useless. Having 
control over the approval of the installation has renlted in a 
better type of installation and has proved very satisfactory m 
many instances. When the plsAS are filed by a centraetor or a 
firm and the same are disapproved, the firm and the contractor 
are informed of the defect, as set forth in such dis^>proval. 
This has served as a check on the installation of improper systems 
by contractors. In the past some contractors, after plans have 
been disapproved, would proceed to make the installations with 
serious defects. By this method we have saved money and trouble 
for the manufacturers, and the plan has resulted in better systems 
being installed. We have thus secured proper compliance with 
the provisions of the law. 

NSW MACHJNEHY 

For the past four years the Inspection Bureau has followed ike 
practice of calling the attention of all machinery builders, whose 
machinery is installed in New York State, to any hazard which 
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can be properly guarded on sack machinery. The inspectors of 
the biiiean are required to report all new machinery, installed 
since last inspection, which shows hazards that can be guarded 
by the manufacturers of the machinery. This plan has pro- 
duced the most satisfactory results. While we have written many 
letters during the time this plan has been in vogue, I wish to 
testify that the machinery manufacturers have co-op«^ted with 
the bureau, and in every instance have signified their willingness 
to so construct these machines as to eliminate hazards. We have 
been following this practice long enough to see the beneficial 
results, for much of the new machinery being installed is guarded 
by the manufacturers as far as possible, consistent with the kind 
of work performed by the machines. 

ADDITIONAL INSPECTION 

Through the introduction of the block system and the other 
improT<»Bfi»l8 made in the mediod of performing the work which 
must be accomplished by the Inspection Bureau, we have reached 
the niaximum of effort that can be expected of the divisions of 
the bureau with the force of employees that we have at our 
command. 

The record of industrial injuries and the experience of the 
Inspection Bureau as to the nature and magnitude of the indus- 
tries of the State will clearly indicate the necessity of increasing 
the number of inspectors in order to enable the bureau to properly 
enforce the laws which are enacted, with the enforcement of which 
the Inspection Bureau is charged. In addition to the laws we 
are compelled to enforce, there are very great possibilities for 
development of the industries of the State as to accident pre- 
vention, health protection and industrial efficiency. It seems 
regrettable that the Legislature does not provide sufficient funds 
to cope with the problem in hand and enable the bureau to dis- 
seminate the knowledge and experience it possesses relative to the 
industries of tEe State for the benefit of employers, employees 
and the people of the State generally. Therefore, I would urge 
that the force be increased to a point where it will be in keeping 
with the task in hand, and that we impress upon the Legislature 
of our State the fact that this will not be an expense or a burden 
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upon the people, but it would be productive of conditions which 
will mean the elimination of injuries, human suffering and finan- 
cial loss to the manufacturers and the people of the State. 

CONCLUSION 

I wish to express my appreciation of the services rendered by 
the field and office forces, who have had to render their duties 
under trying circumstances owing to lack of sufficient help to 
cope with the volume of work in hand and the further fact that 
they could not receive remuneration in comparison with salaries 
paid outside of the State service. This is a very serious state 
of affairs, for it has resulted in the loss to the bureau of miany 
experienced and trained employees who have accepted better 
remunerated positions elsewhere. 

James L. Gebnon, 

First Deputy Commissioner. 



(a) REPORT OF DIVISION OF MERCANTILE 

INSPECTION 

To the First Depuiy Commissiofier: 

Herewith is submitted the annual report of the Division of 
Mercantile Inspection for the year ending June 30, 1919, with 
aoompanjing tables lowing in detail the work of the division. 
This completes the eleventh year's work of the Mercantile Divi- 
sion. Comparing this report with those of former years will show 
the progress mada 

COBIPLAINTS 

During the 1918-1919 fiscal year a total of 1,191 complaints 
were received and investigated, of which 547 were sustained; 
these related to: Posting of laws, permits and notices; toilet 
facilities; dressing rooms; cleanliness or repair of salesrooms; 
running hot water; meal time; illegal employment of children; 
illegal employment of women; seats for women; day of rest; 
25-B mattress law; payment of wages. 

CHILP LABOR 

According to the attached tables, reports by our district 
inspectors and personal observation, more children are being 
employed legally and illegally than for several years; labor and 
living conditions are responsible for this. Many employers, when 
confronted with the law on this subject, state that the high rate 
of wages demanded by the adult compels them to employ children. 
In many instances, parents have told us that necessity has com- 
pelled them to put their children to work, as the income received 
by the head of the household fails to meet the needs of the family 
owing to the high cost of living. The salary of children at the 
present time exceeds those formerly paid the adult; an added 
reason for the increased employment of children. As a rule chil- 
dren are now receiving from $10 to $12 per week ; in bootblack 
establishments and hotels, with tips, they receive as high as $25 
per week. Neither warning from our Department nor the courts 

161] 
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are always effective upon violators of the child lahor law. The 
imposing of a severe fine by ike courts on sxkck violators so far 
has proved the only deterrent. With an increased force of 
inspectors we would be better able to cope with this growing 
tendency to violate the child labor law. 

HOURS OF LABOR FOR FEMALES 

We still continue to fijad violators of the provi^ons of the law 
regulating the hours of females in mercantile establifihm^its and 
restaurants. These violators are found almost entirely among 
the small mercantile establishments which have a strictly local 
trade. Among the larger and more progressive establishments 
the tendiency is toward a shorter working day. The custom now 
prevails, throughout the State, of closing all mercantile establish- 
ments one-half day during the week for the months of June, July 
and August. During the summer months, in the larger cities, the 
principal establishments close the entire day Saturday. Through 
the medium of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, the mer- 
chants of that city have agreed that their employees shall not 
work more than eight hours on any day of the year. 

Owing to the failure of the law to provide for posting a notice 
regarding the time of banning, ending and the total hours of 
labor per day for females employed in restaurants, we find diffi- 
culty in obtaining legal evidence for a successful prosecution of 
the violators. A bill remedying this omission of the law wa» 
proposed at the last session of the State Legislature, but failed 
to pass. I believe, however, that the State Industrial Commission 
has power to make a rule compelling proprietors of restaurants 
to post such a schedule. Such power is contained in the following 
section 20-b which reads: 

20-B. "Protection of employees. AU factories, factory buildings, mer- 
cantile establishnieiits and other places to wluich this chapter is apfpUcsbl^ 
shall he so constructed, equipped, arranged, operated and conducted in all 
respects as to provide reasonable and adequate protection to the lives, health 
and safety of all persons employed therein. The industrial board shaU, 
from time to time, make such rules and regulations as will carry into effect 
the- provisions of this section^*' 

The court actions started to test the constitutionality of the 
provisions of the Lahor Law relating to the hours of labor of 
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females working in restaurants and our right to apply the pro- 
visions of article 12 and section 8-a to drug store employees are 
still pending. The Court of Appeals not having handed down its 
diecision^ in the interim we are insisting upon the compliance with 
the sections in question. 

MEAL TIME 

Subdivision 3, section 161, should be changed so as to allow 
employees working after 7 p. m. at least 45 minutes for supper, 
instead of 20 minutes which is now granted, as this amount of 
time is insufficient. 

SECTION S*A 

The difficulty of enforcing the provisions of the "One Day 
of Kest in Seven Law'' is somewhat lessened by the action of 
those organizations whose members work on Sundays, but which 
now require liieir members to make agreements that will give 
employees one day of rest in «even. This applies to those work- 
ing in grocery, butcher and delicatessen shops. There is, never- 
theless, a need for constant surveillance of clerks in establishments 
whose employees are not organized. The force of this division 
has never been large enough to secure a proper enforcement of 
section 8-a throughout the State. 

SANITATION 

The necessity for providing means for heating, lighting, venti- 
lating and general sanitary conditions in offices has long been 
recognized. It would also be of great benefit to both the employees 
and the general public if the provisions of article 12, relating to 
sanitary conditions in mercantile establishments, were extended 
to include lunch-rooms and restaurants, especially outside of 
Greater New York. The action of the State Industrial Com- 
mission in amending the sanitary code, fixing the responsibility 
for complying with sanitary orders issued by this Department, 
has been of great value as we have been able to successfully prose- 
cute a number of persistent violators. 

The 1919 session of the New York State Legislature made a 
number of additions and amendments which affect the Mercantile 
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Division. The definition of mercantile establishment was amended; 
to read as follows: 

The term "mercantile establishment" means any place where one or more 
persons are employed, where goods, wares or merchandise are offered for 
sale and shall include any building, shed or structure, or any part thereofj 
which is occupied in connection with such establishment. 

Article 12-a relating to employment in elevators was added by 
chapter 544. This reads, in part, as follows: 

No female minor tinder the age of eighteen years shall 
be employed or permitted to have the care, custody or manage- 
ment of or to operate an elevator, either for freight or pas- 
sengers, in any building or place within the State. A fe- 
male of the age of eighteen years or upwards shall be deemed 
a woman within the meaning of this article. 

No woman shall be employed or permitted to work, in 
caring for, having the custody or management of or operat- 
ing any such elevator more than six days or fifty-four hours 
in any one week or more than nine hours in any one day; 
nor before seven o'clock in the morning or after ten o'clock 
in the evening of any day ; and not less than forty-five min- 
utes shall be allowed for the noon-day meal for females in 
employment specified in this section. 

Suitable seats shall be provided and maintained for females 
in employment specified in this section. 

A notice regulating the hours of labor of females employed 
in elevators shall be posted in a conspicuous place in the ele- 
vator or over or near the main or ground floor opening 
thereto. Such notice shall not be changed after the begin- 
ning of labor on the first day of the week without the consent 
of the Commission. 

Washrooms, washing facilities and water closets shall be 
provided and maintained for the use of all employees, whether 
men, women or children, mentioned in this section." 

An act to amend the Labor Law, in relation to the powers of the 
Commision: 

Section fifty-nine of chapter thirty-six of the Laws of 
nineteen hundred and nine is amended by chapter one hun- 
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dred and forty-five of the Laws of nineteen hundred and 
thirteen, to extend the general powers and duties of the Com- 
mission, relating to the provisions of Article 12 of the Labor 
Law, to include all cities. Heretofore the powers of the 
.Industrial Commission to enforce the provisions of Article 
12 of the Labor Law, included only cities of the first and 
second class. 

An act to amend the Labor Law, in relation to employment of 
women on street, surface, electric, subway or elevated railroads: 

Article twelve of chapter thirty-six of the Laws of nine- 
teen hundred and nine, entitled "An act relating labor, con- 
stituting chapter thirty-one of the Consolidated Laws,'' i3 
hereby amended by inserting therein a new section, one hun- 
dred and sixty-one-d: 

" Section 161-d forbids the employment of females under 
the age of twenty-one years, in any street, surface, elctric, 
subway or elevated railroad. It forbids the employment of 
females over twenty-one years for more than six days or 
fifty-four hours in any one week, nor more than nine hours 
in any one day, nor before six o'clock in the morning nor 
after ten o'clock in the evening of any day, which daily hours 
shall be the period between the time of reporting for duty 
at the car barn, etc., and the time when the employee is 
released for the day. Not less than one hour shall be allowed 
the employees specified in this section for meals; a printed 
notice showing the number of daily hours of labor for each 
day in the week of the employees enumerated in this section 
shall be posted in a conspicuous place in each terminal. 

Section one hundred and sixty-eight-b, relating to drink- 
inff water ; section one hundred and sixty-eight-c, relating to 
wash basins and section one hundred and sixty-eight-e, relat- 
ing to water closets, shall also apply to the employment 
specified in this section." 

The provisions of the one day of rest in seven law have 
been made to apply to all elevator employees, males as well 
as females. 
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RECOMMEKDATIONS 

It is Teoommended that the provisions of section 161-3, relating 
to lestaurantS; be amended so as to include all cities. 

It is recommended that section 162 of article 12 of the Labor 
Law relating to tibe employment of children be amended. At 
present this section reads as follows: 

Xo child under the age of fourteen years shall be employed or permitted 
to v/ork in or in connection with any mercantile or other business or estab- 
lishment specified in the preoeding section* No child under the age of sixteen 
years shall be so employed or permitted to work unless an employment certif- 
icate, issued as provided in this article, shall have been theretofore filed in 
the office of the employer at the place of em!ployment of such child. 

Originally section 162 was preceded by section 161, but 
sections 161-a, 161-b, 161-c and 161-d have been added and 
section 162 is now preceded by section 161-d; consequently tho 
words " specified in the preceding section " have lest their original 
purpose; thOTefore, I would recommend that section 162 be 
amended to read as follows so as to re-establish the original inten- 
tion of this section: 

No ehild under the age of fourteen years shall be employed or permitted 
to work in or in connection with any mercantile or other business or estab> 
lishment specified in section 161. No child imder the age of sixteen years 
shall be so employed or permitted to work luiless an employment certificate, 
issued as provided in this article, shall have been theretofore filed in the 
ofiice of the employer at the place of employment of such child. 

It is recommended that article 12 be amended forbidding the 
employment of children under 16 years of age as elevator operators 
in mercantile establishments, hotels, apartment houses, office 
buildings, and so forth. 

It is recommended that at least ten more inspectors be assigned 
to this division, as with our present force we are unable to make 
a full and sj^steonatic inspection as is required by the provisions 
of article 12, relating to mercantile establishments; article 12-a, 
relating to operation of elevators; section 8-a, relating to day of 
rest and the provisions of 25-b, of the General Business Law, 
relating to the sale and manufacture of mattresses. 



* Italics not In original. 
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It is recommended that forty-five minutes be allowed employees 
required to work in mercantile establishments after 7 p. m., for 
supper. 

It is recommended that the provisions of section 8-a be changed 
to include within its scope all classes of employees now compelled 
to work seven days a week. 

It is recommended that all of the provisions of article 12 be 
extended to apply to all establishments enumerated in section 161 
of article 12 of the Labor Law. 

GENERAL REMASSS 

The action of the Industrial Commission in making the pro- 
viaiona of the Industrial Code relating to lighting, and those 
relating to guarding machinery, applicable to mercantile estab- 
lishments has proved very beneficial, as in many instances we are 
enabled to remedy the unsafe conditions. 

The section of the law passed by the 1918 session of the Legis* 
lature forbidding the employment of females under 21 years of 
a^ as meseengers gave us very little trouble, as the companies 
employing, messengers readily complied with its provisions. 

The Industrial Code relative to guarding elevators and elevator 
shafts, wh£n. adopted, will afford additional protection to the lives 
and limbs of many mercantile employees as at present we are 
powerless to resiedy many unsafe conditions. As there is an 
urgent need for the power proposed in the elevator code, I trust 
that same will be given to us in a very short time. 

Charles B. Ash, 

Chief MercwrdUe Inspector. 



(3) REPORT OF DIVISION OF HOMEWORK 

INSPECTION 

To the First Depidy Commissioner: 

Herewith is respectfully submitted the report of the Division 
of Homework Inspection for the year ending June 30, 1919. 

The record of services performed by the inspection force of 
this division varies but little from that reported for the preceding 
year. There has taken place no change in the law. There has 
been no addition to the personnel of the division. 

The statistical results given lierein indicate quite definitely the 
various activities of the division for the year just closed. The 
number of homeworkers reported for the whole State shows a 
slight falling off from the number found employed the year pre- 
vious. A slight increase (165 houses) is ^hovni in the total num* 
ber of licensed buildings for this year. Observation reports of 
dwellings and unlicensed houses show an increase of 1,759. This 
increase comes mainly from up-State sections and represents 
investigations of the lists of manufacturers' outside-hands in mill 
towns. This work "has largely increased the total number of non- 
tenement or dwellings given in our I'eport in which homework wa« 
found going on. 

Eight here I must again enter protest against the exemption 
of the so-called dwelling house from the operations of the law 
regulating homework and by reiteration emphasize what I said 
last year in my report that *^ In my opinion the law should be so 
broadened that we would have the legal right when necessary 
to protect the public from dirt and disease coming from the home 
in dwelling houses as well as when coming from tenement houses. 
We should also have the legal right to deal with the child labor ques- 
tion whenever and wherever abuses are met with in such places.'^ 

There is no valid reason why this change should not be made 
in the law except the old one of the "cost of inspection" and 
this is an excuse tihat is not valid when sanitation, cleanliness, 
and the public health is considered. I fear that the real under- 
lying reason why this authority is not extended is objections by 
large mill owners who are making good use of the dwelling house 
homeworkers in many places and in many lines of industry out- 
side of New York City. 

[58] 
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The table gives the nimiber of this class of houses found, as 
well as the places in which they are located. On July 1, 1918, 
the' record shows a total of 17,175 licensed 'buildings in the State. 
The inspection report shows that 8,292 houses of this number 
contained no workers at the time of inspection. This is prac- 
tically one-half of the whole number of all licensed houses. 
Inquiry showed that this unusual condition was due to the fact 
that many homeworkers had found other employment for which 
the compensation was more attractive, also that many home- 
workers had stopped work for the reason that the head of the 
family was able to obtain steady employment and better wages, 
thus enabling the wife to get along without this extra labor in 
the home. The demand on the part of the manufacturers and 
contractors for help of this class of workers has never been so 
great as at present, consequently there never was a time when the 
homeworker was better able to exact a fair price for such work. 

Experienced workers on embroidering waists and blouses- were 
found to earn as high as $35 per week and this work is not 
seasonal. A slight investigation made by the inspectors into the 
subject of earnings at the present time of homeworkers on articles 
of ready made clothing on the lower east side show a large 
increase over pre-war prices. Little information could be obtained 
from the worker direct for as a rule they all deny any large 
earnings at all, but investigation of the pay-roll and returned 
checks of the firms who employed them showed a weekly wage of 
upward of $20 and as high as $30 per week by experienced hands 
and on winter overcoats the wages was found to be from $25 to 
$40 per week. Of course the intermittent worker and the poor 
hand did not reach these figures. The prices paid four or five 
years ago for finiAing ready-made pants ranged from 3 cents per 
pair for the cheaper grades to 9 cents per pair for the better 
grades. At the present time the prices range from 6 cents to 16^^ 
cents per pair. The prices paid in Brooklyn are about the same 
85 are paid in Xew York. Inquiry in Rochester from both the 
worker and employer show an equal advance in prices for home- 
work on same articles. Neckwear prices have gone according to 
grade from 42 cents to 45 cents per dozen in 1915 to 70 cents 
and $1.20 at ifhe present time. 
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Some years ago the Department of Labor made quite an exten- 
sive investigation into the subject of homework in the clothing 
and other trades, which report was quite extensively commented 
on at th« time (1902). I append one table taken from that 
report showing the weekly earning of homeworkers at that time 
and a brief table from my own incomplete investigation giving 
the present day wage rates for practically the same class of articles 
or line of worL I felt that such a report might be of interest to 
those who are interested in the question of homework. 

In any consideration that may be given to this subject, it should 
be clearly understood that the work done in the home is not 
" making " the article or garment, as that term is generally undeiv 
stood, or as it applies to employment in the shop, but is " fini A- 
ing," which is that part of the work of completing the article that 
cannot be run through a machine in the shop by a regular operator, 
and is all hand work. No work (especially articles of clothing) 
is sent out to homeworkers to be completely made up (excepting 
custom made work) that can be done by machine in the shop by 
the regular shop operators. Therefore, the term "making" and 
" finishing," used in describing this class of work, are not at all 
synonymous and should never be confused in their application 
to shop work- In custom clothing work there is no worker known 
as a finiirfier for the reason that the -custom worker is, and of neees- 
sity must be, a mechanic who is able to wholly construct and 
consequently must himself finish the article constructed. The 
price is fixed for homework by the grade or quality of the articlei 
and by the amount of work to be done on it, also by the honesty 
of the employer. 

Earnikos of Homkworkjbrb in New York Citt in 1902 

(From the Department Report of 1902) 

Wbbklt EARioiras 

Family Buiy Sladi 

number KIND OF WORE Season Season 

190 Finishing coats Page 103 S3 24 $1 92 

191 Finishing coats ' 4 04 2 10 

263 Finishing pants Page 113 6 00 6 00 

266 Finishing pants * 2 65 2 15 

954 Flowers Page 146 4 60 2 00 

960 Flowers  9 00 3 00 

1000 Neokwtar. men's Page 140 6 07 1 07 

1001 Neckwear, men's  71 10 61 4 07 

1007 Shirtwaists • 71 8 00 4 00 
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EARN'TNGS OF HOMEWORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY IN 1914 AND 1919 



Kind or Wobk 



Pinithing men*$ eoaU 
Reported by homeworkers, Manhattan. 



•< 



« 



Brooklyn . 



Ftnisking ow»«»f* 
Reported by homeworkers, Manhattan. . . 



m  « 

« •   

Reported by contractor No. 5, Manhattan 
a  6 * 

« •7a 

Finishing men's sack mats 
Reported by contractor No. 1. Manhattan. 

2, 
3, 
4. 



m 



Finishing pants 
Reported by homeworkerB, Manhattan. 






Brooklyn- 



oontraetor No. 8, Manhattan 



m 
m 
m 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13, 
14. 
16, 
16, 



Making vest hacks 
fieported by homeworken, Braoklyn. 
 contractor No. 19,  

Making men*s necktvear 
Reported by homeworken, Brooklyn . 



Finishing saHAdcA flmcsnt 
Reported by homeworTOrs, Brooklyn , 



Rate of Pat 



Per 



Garmont 



m 
c 
m 



« 
« 






Pair 



Hundred 



Doten 



a 
a 
a 



GrooB 

« 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



AMOUNT 



1914 



SO IS 

20 
20 
30 
10 



08 

10 

15 

20 

13—17 

13— I « 

15—17 



09—10 

0(^—12 

10—12 

16 



03—04 

O.V-06 

06i— 06J 

06 
Go]' '"(fn 
06— 06i 
06— 07 
07 
03—04 
03—06 
03— 06i 
05 J— 06 
05i — 06 
06— 06§ 
06—07 
•06J 
09 



1 50 
90—1 10 



42—45 
70 



OOJ 
02 
02 
034 
08{ 
09i 
lOi 
30 
02 
02) 
15 
15 
25 
25 
25 
40 
1 25 
1 80 
3 60 



1019 



$0 24 
26 
40 
60 
17 



20 
.22 
20 
80 
35 
35 
30—40 



20—24 

18—34 

24—35 

35 



06 J— 10 

09—10 

00 

10 

10—12 

11—14 

10 

14—15 

06-O9 

06—11 

07—12 

10 

12 

11 

10 

13 

lOi 



2 25 

2 25—2 50 



70— 1 20 
1 40 



OOi 
03 
031 
04i 
09 i 
17 
161 
36 
05 
05 
17 
24 
S5 
40 
45 
60 
2 00 
2 40 
6 00 



Weekly eamins 
per worker 



1919 



S26 00— f 40 80 

20 00— 30 00 
26 '66^26 06 



18 DO 

26 OO^MOO 
20 00— 22 00 

is 06^* 26' 66 

20 00 
10.00— 11 00 



12 00 



10 00 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE HOKE 

Attention is respectfully directed to the figures in the table 
covering child labor in the home. 

The total number of children under 16 years of age found at 
work in the home and who were reported by the field force was 
744, of whom 567 were female* and 177 were males. The ages 
of these children ranged from 3 years to 15 years and 10 months. 
Of this number 667 were found to be illegally employed on 
articles coming under the law. 

The ages of these children are grouped showing the number in 
each year from the youngest child up to and including those in 
their fourteenth year. One hundred and forty children reported 
were above 14 but under 16 years of age and held no employment 
certificates. The hours at which the inspector found the children 
at work are also given. 

We feel quite certain that these figures do not represent all of 
the children who work in the home on factory articles. With the 
limited numiber of inspectors placed under our charge we have 
done all possible to enforce the complicated requirements of this 
feature of the law. I include in this report a few of many letters 
received from employers showing their attitude on the matter of 
child labor in the home. I attach copy of letter of instructions 
issued by me to the inspectors on this same subject ; also a number 
of reasons given to the inspectors by the parents of children found 
working, together with brief reference to family conditions exist- 
ing in the home where the child labor was found. 

New York Oityy May 19, 1919. 
To all homework inspectors. 

Again I desire to direct your attention to the subject of children found 
employed on articles for a factory in homes in tenement houses. The 
records in this office show for the months of March, April, and for May 
up to date that 203 children under 16 years of age have been reported 
to this office by the field force of this Division. This is a large number 
of children to find in this line of employment. I charge each inspector 
to be vigilant and critical in their observation and inquiries in all cases 
where children are found employed in their homes. Get at the basia or 
cause for the child working. Find out who is responsible and whether 
the employment is forced or voluntary to keep child in check or off 
the street, etc. If of acliool age, look into the school attendance of the 
child. If you learn that the employer who furnishes the articles on which 
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the child is found employed has personal knowledge that the child was 
to do the work, or has in any way made himself legally responsible for 
the employment of the child or has connived with the parent or any one 
else to secure the services of the child, be sure and so state. 

Set forth all that you learn by your inquiries in a clear and concise 
manner. Be very careful to have all data correct for if the facts reported 
by you are deemed sufficient to warrant the prosecution of the person 
or persons responsible for the illegal employment of the child the matter 
will be taken to Counsel. Always give your report on the reverse side 
of the C. L. card under head of " Remarks ". The cards were prepared 
for this purpose. If your report should extend beyond the space on one 
card use the back of the second one by fastening both cards securely with 
clips so as to keep report intact. 

Respectfully, 

DANIEL O'LEAHY, 

Chief, Division of Homework Inspection, 

LETTERS FROM EMPLOYERS 

New York, 1918. 

Deab Snu — We are in receipt of your favor of Nov. 6. Referring to the 

party living at street, we have her on our books under the name 

of , She has repeatedly told us that she does all the work herself, 

for we make it a point of asking all our homeworkers not to let the children 
do any of it. We thank you for bringing to our notice the fact that she 
has given the work to her younger sister, which she did without our knowl- 
edge. As we cannot rely upon her statements, we have decided not to give her 
any more work. 

Yours truly. 



New York, 1919. 

Gentlemen. — We received your letter of the 19th informing us that it 
was against the State child labor law for young children to work at home as 

was found in the home of Mrs. of Lafayette street, New York, 

whose daughter 9 years of age was assisting her in making some 

of our work. 

In the future, however, we will refuse to give her any more work and to 
all others who have their small children assisting them. 

We hope that this will be satisfactory to you, we remain, 

Yours very truly. 



New York, 1919, 

Dear Sir. — We are in receipt of your letter of the 31st iilt., advising us 

that Mrs. is allowing her child to assist her in work which we 

gave Mrs. . 

We were unaware of the fact that she was allowing her child to do work 
of this kind and as it is our wish to comply In every re&pect with the law, 
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we have notified Mrs. that we will refuse to give her any work in 

the future unless she complies strictly with the Labor Law. 

We thank you for calling our attention to this matter, and beg to remain. 

Very truly yours, 



Iftto York, 1918. 

Dear Sib. — ^^Ve are in receipt of yours of October 30, advising us that we 
are giving work to Mrs of Street. 

Beg to advise you that we do not give her work, but that we purchase 
merchandise from her, but will discontinue to do so unless she can give us 
a guarantee that the merchandise that she sells us is manufactured in accord- 
ance with the Federal Child Labor Act of Sept. 1, 1916 and with the laws 
of the State of New York. We will refuse to purchase any more merchandise 
from her unless she can truthfully give us this guarantee. 

Very truly yours, 



2^eiO York, 1919. 

Gentlemen. — Replying to yours of the 17th inst., relative to placing 

work of children's dresses unlawfully in the tenement house Street, 

regret to say, that this was given out to one of our employees, through a 
misunderstanding of the law, on the part of one of our forewomen. We 
assure you, it will not hapx>en again. 

Tlianking you for your courtesy in the matter, we remain. 

Very truly yours, 



New York, 1919. 

Deaa Seb. — Replying to your letter of the 17th inst., reporting violation by 

Mrs of Street, City, beg to inform you that our 

foreman has been instructed to withdraw all work from this woman and 
not to give her any more work. 

Assuring you of my co-operation at all times aAsisting you to carry oat 
the provisions of the law, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 



Ne%D York, 1919. 

Dear Sir. — In reply to yours of the 28th of June regarding Mrs 

of Street, employing Mary , age seven to assist her, 

wish to inform you that we have taken up this matter with the party men- 
tioned and have been advised that the child was doing the work just to 
amuse herself, however, this shall not happen again. 

We have advised all our home work employees that it is against the 
State child labor law to permit a child to do this work, and should we ftnd 
any of them employing child labor, we will not give them work in the future. 

Yours truly, 
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New York, 1919. 

Deas Sir. — Replying to the enclosed letter beg to state that I no longer 

give out homework to Mrs after finding out that she employ! 

her children. 

Respectfully yours, 



REASONS FOR CHILD LABOR GIVEN TO INSPECTORS 

Time found 
working Number of children Age of child 

3:45 p. M. 1 12 years. 

Father dead; mother in Italy; supported wholly by sis- 
ter who has 4 children; sister's husband is a laborer and 
does not have steady work; child attends school. 

9:90 A. M. 2 6; 10 years. 

Husband ill; work not steady; earns $11 per week when at 
work; 8 children; mother sajrs she was trying to earn 
enough money to buy shoes for the children; they were 
in poverty and dirty; children attend school. 

9:00 P. M. 4 5; 7; 9; 12 years. 

Mother and father say they don't see why children can't 
work as long as they go to school, as they are better 
working than running in the streets; attend school. 

6:15 p. M. 1 14 years. 

No wage earner in the family; father ill; no work in 3 
months; only income of family is from finiahing pants; 
attends school 

4:15 p. M. 1 8 years. 

Very bad case; father in State prison; rent paid by 
chanty; only means of support is finishing coats; 4 chil- 
dren in family; oldest 8 years; children attend school. 

6:15 p. K. 1 11 years. 

Family seems in desperate condition; mother says it is 
absolutely necessary children help with the work; 14 peo- 
ple in family, wholly dependent on homework; father 
recently died; no other work in over a month; child at- 
tends school. 

7:15 p. M. 1 14 years. 

Mother claims child does this work to pay oS Liberty 
Bond; attends school. 

4:30 P. M. 2 11; 14 years. 

Father went to France in October with army; promised 
to send half of pay; no money received; children must 
work to live; attend sohooL 

3«) p. M. 2 7; 11 years. 

Ten children and father out of work; conditions poor; 

attend school. 
5:30 p. M. 1 14 years. 

Father dead; 6 children; mother says children must work 

to get along; attends school. 

5:45 p. M. 4 8; 9; 12; 14 years. 

Father has only one arm; plays organ in the street; 7 
children; mother says children must work to get along; 
attend school. 
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Time found 
working Number of children Age of child 

6:46 P. M. 1 11 years. 

Mother dead; father in Italy; lives with grandmother 
who 18 a widow; attends schooL 

7:46 P. M. 2 12; 14 years. 

Father sick since October; helped by charity organisation 
which sent him to Boys' Foundatbn in Mount Vernon, 
then to Bergenfield, N. J.; says they must work; attend 
schooL 

6:46 p. M. 1 13 years. 

Father laborer; no work in 3 months, because of accident 
and in hospital long time; 6 childi«n; homework only 
means of support; destitute; 2 months in arrears for rent; 
attends school. 

4:46 p. u. 1 16 years. 

Mother dead; deserted by father; lives with grand- 
mother; grandfather old, unable to work; chief support, 
finishing pants; attends school. 

6:46 p. M. 2 12; 14 years. 

Father ill most of time; works only 3 or 4 days each 
week; 4 children; oldest child says teacher told her it was 
all right to work after school; attend school. 

10:30 A. ic. 2 10; 13 years. 

Only reason for working was to keep them off the street 
and away from automobiles; attend school. 

6:30 p. M. 1 11 years. 

Child lives with grandfather; he claims the reason for 
work is to keep her off the streets and away from bad 
company; says neighborhood is bad and ch&d must be 
kept interested or she won't stay in house; attends 
school. 

6:46 P. c. 1 9 years. 

Family in poor circumstances; father ill for 6 months; 3 
cUldren; mother says unable to buy food and clothes for 
children; attends school. 

3:46 p.m. 2 6i; 7 years. 

Father tailor; no work in three months; 3 children; 
attend school. 

6:16 p. M. 2 8; 10 years 

Five children; family seems in bad circumstances; father 
an invalid for past nine jrears; finishing pants only means 
of support; attend school. 

3:46 p. M. 1 14} years. 

Six children; father dead; brother only wage earner; 
now sick with pneumonia; attends school. 

3:30 p. M. 4 8; 9; 10; 14 years. 

Only reason for children working is to keep them off the 
street; 6 children; attend school. 

6:00 p. M. 1 13 years. 

Four adults; 10 children in family; all dependent on 
homework for support; attend school. 

6:30 p.m. 3 11; 12; 14 y^ars. 

Six children; father crippled by accident 2 years; lost 
foot; no work since; fainily all depend on homework for 
support; attend school. 
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Time found 
workiiig Number of children Age of child 

6:15 p. M. 1 9 years 

Four small children; father dead; family seems in poor 
circumstances; finiahing pants sole means of support for 
whole family; attends school. 

1:00 P.M. 2 4; 8 years. 

Six children; father's employment not steady; mother 

must help support family; children only pull bastings; 

she has them do this to keep them off the streets; attend 

schooL 
4:45 p. M. 2 5; 8 years 

Father killed in war; homework is only means of support 

of self and 3 small children; attend school. 

3:10 p.m. 1 13 years. 

Father dead; family in very poor circumstances; finish- 
ing coats only means of support; attends school. 

I attach hereto a copy of written instructions issued by me to 
the inspection force working under my directions bearing on the 
enforcement of the law. These instructions are merely a con- 
densation of repeated verbal instructions given the inspectors to 
be vigilant, painstaking and thorough in the performance of every 
duty imposed on them by law. 

It must be realized that this law because of its complicated 
construction, imposes a vast amount of labor on those who are 
charged with its enforcement. The number of inspectors assigned 
to the division is entirely too small for a thorough and complete 
application in detail of all of the law's provisions. Until a suffi- 
cient field force is supplied by the State for full and free action 
in this respect, laxity must of necessity be apparent in both the 
quantity and quality of the work performed. That this eon^ 
dition is fully understood by many of those against whom this 
law is directed is a fact, and in consequence they do not hesitate 
to "take a chance" in deliberately violating its provisions. We 
lack sufficient help in the field, we lack sufficient help in the 
office. 

New York, 1919. 

To All Homswork Insfbctors. — In the matter of the reinspection of 
licensed tenement buildings, I wish to advise as follows: 

I am most concerned that all the reports should show that the essentia? 
features of the law relating to homework are being obeyed by all those who 
are affected by its provisions. These features are that the premises and par- 
ticularly the rooms used for working purposes be kept clean. See that there 
be no disease in building — no disease in the family where work is carried on; 
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no children employed illegally; no illegal shop conditions existing in rooms 
used for living purposes by reason of the presence of outside hands. Take 
care that employers are obeying the provisions of Section 100, 101, 104r-106. 
Scrutinize and report on unlicensed houses when you feel, or have reason to 
believe that work is being carried on therein. This reinspection work is for 
checking up the first annual inspection and consequently is intended to be 
a cleanup for the whole year. When necessary orders have been iseued 
by the Departmnt, or suggestions given by the inspector to do certain clean- 
ing and same have not been complied with and the legal time limit has 
expired for compliance with orders or suggestions (letters), which is ten 
(10) days, there should be no hesitancy on the part of the inspector to recom- 
mend the revocation of the license and have all work coming under the law 
stopped. Correct information as to name and address of employers should 
be given so that the necessary legal notice can be sent out informing them 
of the action taken so they may have a chance to remove their goods from 
the licensed houses. Xo time should be wasted by return visits by the inspec- 
tors in cases of non-compliance. 

The inspector must be constantly on the alert and inquisitive in the prose- 
cution of his or her duties and responsibilities under the law. Don't be 
afraid to perform your duties in full in all respects. It is your duty to search 
for and find out for yourself any detail of this work in the field. Don't 
act like a mere machine using your book as a lever to stop only at licensed 
houses. My instructions to inspectors to '* Clean up as they went along " 
was meant to apply to such cleaning as could be carried out while the work 
on a street or section was being done. I did not intend that report cards 
should be held out for months or that repeated compliance visits should be 
made perhaps after the inspector had been moved to some other part of the 
city or state. My suggestions were never intended to apply to orders which 
would require time lor compliance. I now advise that when on a first inspect 
tion visit, it is found necessary to issue a written order, that when any other 
conditions of less importance are found to exist in the same premises, that 
orders be given in writing for the lesser things along with those for the 
greater, and again I do not wish repeated visits to be made for compliance 
with orders or suggestions. When you give a suggestion to clean you will 
at the same time fix a time for compliance. Keep a memo of your suggestion 
before you and then call back on the date or as nearly the date fixed by 
yourself as is possible. Then if no compliance is found issue a written order 
and send in your cArd report without further delay. Explain to the party 
in charge on first visit, just what you want done and when you expect it to 
be done. Explain the consequenees to them of their failure to do as you 
advise. Carefully consider the standards of cleanliness fixed by the Depart 
ment as shown on cards. Study the Xoajo lor a viewpoint as to what these 
standards aim at and mean. On your rounds of inspection always aim to 
raise the standards of cleanliness just a trifle higher. Always strive to go 
up not down or to keep just so-so. I advise that closer attention be given 
the second last sentence in Section 100 relating to " seamstresses **. I also 
advise that closer attention be given the subject of " custom dressmakers '* 
on the ground or second floors, who are found to employ help constantly. 
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Read and comply with the directionB of the law on this subject. I also 
advise closer and better understanding on shops in tenements. Your rules 
clearly specify the different kinds of shops under Section 100. Separated, 
unconnected, and connected, treat all of these matters as the law and rules 
direct. I advise care in reporting the different kinds of work and different 
races of people in the tame building — show the number of each by a numeral 
over the article or over the race given or over both when necessary. These 
matters are important for statistical purposes. When you find only a sepa- 
rated shop in a building, be careful to indicate whether the license for such 
building should be continued or not. 

The inspectors at work up-state will so conduct their inspection work on 
registers, and otherwise, as not to duplicate visits to the same houses. When 
you have established the fact that a certain house on a certain street or in a 
certain locality is not a tenement, or a house requiring a license, you should 
so arrange your records that you will not have to lose time visiting such 
place a second time, no matter how often you may have to visit the village 
or city in which such house is situated. 

I wish all the work to be done thoroughly, critically, efficiently, and well 
and with all possible economy in field time. This work will be just as impor- 
tant to the public as the inspector in the field through care and efficiency 
in the performance of his duty will make it. Do your work — all of it — 
efficiently, carefully, and well. 



HOME SANITATION 

In the matter of sanitation and other subjects, the table shows 
that a total of 3,587 separate orders were issued against licensed 
tenement houses. These orders related to repair, painting, and 
cleansing of waterclosets ; repair of plumbing in apartments and 
waterclosets ; repair, painting, and cleaning of public halls and 
apartments ; cleaning of yards, cellars, and areaways and removal 
of dirt and refuse from same; outside help and any violations 
coming under section 104. The table also shows complete com- 
pliance with 3,434 of these orders; in these are included the 
revocation of 229 licenses where the owners, agents, or lessecB 
refused, neglected, or failed to obey the sanitary requirementft of 
the law. 

Twenty-eight cases of disease were reported in licensed tene- 
ments, one only of which was found in a room in which work waa 
going on. This was a case of infantile paralysis. The license 
was promptly revoked. The correspondence between this division 
and the department of health shows the disposition made of the 
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case which is typical of the disposition and treatment of all 
matters of a similar nature. 

New York Cinr, October 29, 1918. 
Department of Health, Centre d Walker 8t8,, New York City. 

Gentlemen. — You are hereby notified that on October 24, 1918 an inspector 

from this Division of the Labor Department found working on 

veilings on the 3rd floor east of the tenement premises Street, in 

which apartment a case of infantile paralysis was then present. The inspector 
affixed to such articles the label prescribed in Section 102 of the Labor Law. 
Under the provisions of Section 103 of the Labor Law the Department of 
Health is required to take action on all cases brought to its attention. 

Please advise of the disposition made of the case herewith reported to you, 
and oblige, 

Respectfully, 

Chief, Division of Homework Inspection, 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

New York^ November 7, 1918. 

Mt Deab Mb. O'Leart. — Your communication of October 29 relative to the case 

of of Street, Manhattan, has been referred to me 

for reply. 

This case had been previously reported and renovation is now in progress. Until it 
is completed the placard will remain posted. 

We wish to thank you for bringing this matter to our attention. 

Very truly yours, 

Dvrdor, Bureau of Child Hygiene. 

The following is a summary of the work performed by the field 
force of the Division of Homework Inspection during the year 
beginning July 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1919: 

Number of outstanding licenses on July 1, 1918 for the whole State 17,175 

Number of new applications for licenses made during the year, including 

26 applications pending at the close of the year 3,010 

Number fildd in New York City 2,798 

Number filed in up-state places 212 

Total number of inspections made of separate licensed tenement houses 20,718 

Number of licensed rear shop buildings inspected 82 

licensed tenement houses which received a second inspection during the 

year 3,378 

Number of licensed tenement houses in which no person was found at work 

at the time of visit 8,292 

Total number of observation reports made of houses suspected of having 
work done in them as well as dwelling houses reported from the investi- 
gation of manufacturer's lists 5,952 

Number of violations of law reported which required the application of the 

tenement tag 813 

Number of violations of law referred to counsel 49 

Number of convictions seciu^ 42 

Amount of fines imposed by the courts 1440 

Amount of time spent by the inspectors in prosecution cases 332^ hrs. 

Number of separate complaints received, all of which were investigated 

and reported upon 240 
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Total number of separate apartments visited and inspected 271 ,580 

Total number of apartments in which work was reported 19,^05 

Whole number of persons found at work in licensed houses 30,260 

Total number of all orders issued 3,587 

Number of cases of disease found in licensed tenements 28 

Number of cases of disease found in homes in which work was found going 

on 1 

Number of compliances secured 3,434 

Number of visits made by inspectors to secure these compliances 9,275 

Nimiber of Icenses cancelled for sanitary or other reasons 2,503 

Number of licenses revoked for purely sanitary causes 220 

Number of applications cancelled 73 

Number of applications pending at the close of the report year 26 

Number of outstanding licenses at the close of the report year June 30, 1919. 17 , 340 

Total number of children found at work in the hpme 744 

Number of females 567 

Number of males 177 

Number of these children found illegally employed 667 

Number of females 528 

Number of males 139 

Children aged between 14 and 16 years found working without certificate. 140 

Number of males 20 

Number of females 120 

Children working and attending school 668 

Childen working and not attending school 76 

Children over 14 years of age 140- 

Children under 14 years of age 604 

Ages of children under 14 years — 

3 years 1 

4 years 8 

5 years 20 

6 years 21 

7 years 38 

8 years 53 

9 years 63 

10 years 80 

11 years 88 

12 years 116 

13 years 117 

604 

The time at which these children were found is recorded as 
follows: 

Children found in the morning and up to 12 o'clock 233 

Found employed between 12 and 3 p. m 179 

Found employed between 3 and 6 p. m 238 

Found employed between 6 and 8 p. m 85 

Found employed after 8 p. m 9 

The children were found working on the following articles: 

Articles of embroidery and lace 85 

Adult's clothing 359 

Articles under Section 104 18 

Flowers and feathers 130 

Miscellaneous articles 152 

Number of children found in New York City 731 

Number of children found up-state 13 

Hew licenses gr&nted during the year 2,897 

New licenses granted up-state 212 

New licenses granted in New York City 2,685 
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To 11,519 dwelling houses mentioned in my report of last 
Tear wherein work was found going on, I have to add from the 
reports before me for the present year 4,133 additional houses 
of this character, making the total 15,552. These added houses 
were foimd, as follows: 

Albany, 16; Amsterdam, 539; Gloversville, 1,559; Johnstown, 
45; Syracuse, 12; Schenectady, 240; Utica, 13; Rochester, 698; 
Buffalo, 190; Tonawanda, 122; North Tonawanda, 143; Lock- 
port, 6; Niagara Falls, 133; LaSalle, 12; Batavia, 24; James- 
town, 10 ; Dunkirk, 32 ; Sheridan, 1 ; Silver Creek, 2 ; Akron, 9 ; 
Attica, 1; Warsaw, 57; South Warsaw, 4; Perry, 1; Chickta- 
waga, 1; Martinsville, 5; Evershed, 1; Echoto, 3; Auburn, 38; 
Weedsport, 5 ; Lyons, 3 ; Clyde, 3 ; Newark, 1 ; Geneva, 2 ; Water- 
loo, 9; Seneca Falls, 9; Canandaigua, 10; Binghamton, 15; 
Oswego, 60; Elmira, 11; Corning, 25; Homell, 58; Almond, 2; 
Canisteo, 3. 

The field force, as well as the other employees of the division, 
have all been faithful to their respective duties. The record 
shows a large loss in actual working time for nearly all employees. 
This loss is chargeable to many causes, none of which were avoid* 
able, viz., illness, vacations, attendance on safety congress, lectures 
and such matters as were of an educational and instrucftive char- 
acter. Yet "time lost" cuts deeply into the results as shown* 
at the end of the year. When all of these matters are considered, 
as well as the small force assigned to the duty of enforcing these 
important laws, I feel that I can conscientiously commend all of 
the employees for their co-operation and fidelity throughout the 
year. 

Very respectfully, 

DakhTl O'Leaby, 
Chief J Division of Homework Inspection. 



(4) REPORT OF DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

I beg to hand you herewith my report as Director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene of the Bureau of Inspection for the year 
ending June 30, 1919. 

On June 30, 1919, the Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Bureau of Inspection completed its fifth year of work under 
the direction of the present chief, during which time a larger 
amount of work was performed than during any previous year 
under conditions which were often trying on account of the small 
space alloted to the division and the volume of work handled. 

In order to facilitate routine work, different members of the 
division were assigned to a specific kind of work and kept at same. 
Investigations to be made in cities and villages in Central and 
Western New York were combined so that such inspections were 
made in a single trip, thereby making frequent trips to these 
places unnecessary and thus saving time and expense. 

RESPIRATORS 

During the year an investigation was conducted with a view to 
determining the efficiency of various types of respirators and 
recommending a cheap form and type for the use of employees of 
factories which could be used in places where, owing to the nature 
of the business, a respirator would be necessary. 

As a result of this investigation a cheap and effective form of 
respirator was devised. These respirators were fully described 
and illustrated with cuts in Special Bulletin N'o. 90, which has 
been distributed by the Commission. Respirators thus constructed 
filter out the dust in the air being breathed, are cheap, light in 
weight, do not obstruct vision, can be changed daily at little cost 
and be washed when necessary. There is less incentive for a 
workman to appropriate the respirator of another. They neither 
break, rust nor wear out. They cause no excessive perspiration 
and absorb what is produced; cause no irritation of the cheekB, 
nose and chin and can be more readily arranged to fit the face 
than the patented types. 

173] 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

After an investigation covering more than three years, the 
report of the chemical industry, in bulletin form, was submitted 
to the Industrial Commission. It is now in the hands of the 
printer for publication. Three hundred and thirty-five plants 
were visited during the survey in which particular attention was 
given to those conditions to which the present law, and the rules 
of the Industrial Code do not apply such as heating, fire hazards, 
lighting, electrical hazards, danger from spontaneous combustion, 
industrial poisoning, causes of explosions, lack of knowledge by 
the men employed as to the dangerous nature of the materials 
handled ; general safe and unsafe practices. The bulletin will be 
illustrated with fourteen half tones. Thirty-five rules are recom- 
mended to minimize the hazards in the industry. 

GARAGES 

The investigation of garages throughout the State to determine 
what measures are necessary to prevent carbon monoxide poison- 
ing was undertaken on account of a complaiat of the seriousness 
and the number of cases occurring in various garages. One 
thousand five hundred and five garages were visited during the 
course of the investigation. Tests were made of air ; fire hazards 
noted; method of illumination noted; physical examinations 
made; physical tests of monitor ^ventilator eflSciency were made 
and exhaust systems, where installed, were inspected and tested. 
The report now completed and written is ready for submission 
to the Industrial Commission. Tt deals with the necessity of 
proper ventilation and the method' of securing it. When pub- 
lished, it will be of great value to the general public in preventing 
cases of asphyxiation and fires. 

CLEANING AND DYEING 

An investigation of the cleaning industry where second hand 
clothing is renovated was undertaken by order of Deputy Com- 
missioner James L. Gremon in charge of the Inspection Bureau- 
Many of the places visited revealed the fact that the work was 
carried on in cellars, and as the material handled is often in dirty 
condition, unless the places are periodically cleaned they soon 
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become decidedly unsanitary. As a result of the investigation 
numerous recommendations were made to correct the conditions 
found. These were referred to the supervisors of the districts 
for action. 

BUFFING, GRINDIIVG AND POLISHING 

A tentative investigation ordered by the Industrial Commis- 
sion relating to women engaged at work in the process of buffing, 
grinding and polishing articles of the baser metals was under- 
taken, with a view to determine whether women working at such 
employment, under various conditions, were physically affected 
or not. This investigation revealed the fact that no women were 
found at such employment, but that numerous exhaust systems 
designed to remove dust created at the wheels were being poorly 
maintained. A final investigation is now being made, covering 
a greater field, of which a report will be submitted when 
completed. 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

An investigation was undertaken by the division relating to 
the elimination of dust created in the textile industry. In order 
to observe the manner in which dust was prevented from being a 
menace to textile workers in mills outside of New York State 
a representative of the division was sent to visit numerous mills 
in neighboring States and to observe conditions. It was found 
that many of the mills had solved the problem relating to dust 
prevention and control, which methods could be applied to the 
mills in New York State. Several textile mills in the State have 
already profited by this information secured and imparted to 
them, and have arranged their dust creating machines in such a 
manner as to equip them with devices which have greatly reduced 
the dust in such places. 

In conjunction with this investigation the question of the old 
rag industry was taken up, i. e., where shoddy and old rags were 
processed for the mattress industry. Some abominable conditions 
were discovered, the remedy for which has already been proposed. 
Few people realize the character of material entering Into mat- 
tresses, bed comfortables and clothing, which even when sterilized 
contain much dust and dirt. 
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EXPLOSIONS AT FACTORIES IH NEW YORK STATE 

Two violent explosions occurred in the State during the year. 
Investigations aj3 to probable causes in each case were conducted 
under direction of the Chemical Engineer, reports of which 
were subhiitted to the Commission. These occurred at Split 
Rock and at Nyack. The former occurred in an establishment 
manufacturing trinitrotoluol, an explosive of high power, which 
became ignited while being grained. The fire communicated to 
other grainers which in turn exploded the nitrator, wrecking the 
building and most of the contiguous buildings composing the 
plant. The latter explosion, which occurred at Nyack, resulted 
from apparent improper handling of nitroalizarin, the material 
manufactured being used as a dye. Neither of these explosions 
could be attributed to lack of application, by the inspection force, 
of any section of the Labor Law, but emphasizes the necessity 
of a carefully prepared code relating to the chemical industry, 
which is now in the hands of the code committee on special 
trades and processes, at meetings of which the Chemical Engineer 
was present, together with various physicians connected with the 
division- The experience gained in having made many investi- 
gations of dangerous processes both in New York State, Pennsfyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and being familiar with safe methods 
practiced in these States, was of service to these committees. 

PLAN EXAMINATION OF PROPOSED VENTILATION SYSTEMS 

Orders issued by the Bureau of Inspection relating to ventilat- 
ing systems required plans to be filed in triplicate for examination 
and approval before making any changes or erecting new systems 
in factories and mercantile establishments. In many cases, 
before passing on these plans, visits were made necessary to the 
places where the systems were to be installed or reconstructed 
to learn the character of work done ; the point of discharge of the 
i^stem; to what extent old systems previously installed had been 
effective; the condition of old parts which might be used in the 
new systems to be constructed, such as collectors, fans, hoods^ 
hangers, etc. By these visits, mistakes were entirely prevented 
and manufacturing plants, or other business institutions, received 
the benefit of the experience of those whose business has been for 
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years confined to this branck of engineering work. This plan 
examination work caused the erection of better ventilation sjstems 
and the maintenance of existing systems. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Occupational diseases required to be reported by physicians 
called upon to treat factory workers apparently suffering from 
maladies enumerated in section 65, article 6 of the Labor Law 
are referred in all cases to the medical inspectors and one acting 
medical inspector. Livestigations of all cases reported are made 
and orders issued where necessary to prevent further recurrence 
among the workers. 

The work relating to investigation of special trades occupies 
a large amoimt of the physicians' time, who, when making medical 
inspections and physical examinations, often learn through these 
the cause of the maladies from which they suffer and can trace 
ihem to specific causes and unsafe practices used about the factory 
workrooms. 

During the course of the late war many women took the places 
of men in factory work, resulting in various complaints and ques- 
tions as to whether these women were adequately protected against 
disease and unhealthy conditions in shops and factories in which 
they were employed. 

All work necessitating physical examinations to be made in 
connection with this work was referred to the able woman 
physician attached to the division who imparted valuable informa- 
tion to these women in addition to securing, in many cases, 
immediate compliance with orders issued to correct conditions 
which were inimical to their health. 

Numerous physical examinations of workers employed in 
bakeries in the second inspection district in accordance with sec- 
tion 113-a of the law were made upon complaint. The complaints, 
referred in all cases to physical condition of employees of bakeries.. 
In all instances these complaints were not sustained. 

IKBirSTRIAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

The division prepared for the third industrial safety congress 
held at Syracuse a large amount of work consisting of frames 
and stajidards for illustrating with large photographs sanitary 
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and unsanitary factory conditions; guards for machines; safe and 
unsafe practices; photographs of injured men caused by absence 
of guards on machines and who failed to obey factory rules relat- . 
ing to safe practices. All photographs exhibited at the congress 
were taken by the members of the division of conditions in New 
York State factories. These were not only used for exhibition 
purposes but also as a means to familiarize the inspectors of the 
inspection force with new devices and guards and to demonstrate 
to manufacturers, contractors and engineers, not fortunate enough 
to have visited the congress, the methods of constructing various 
work and methods of guarding machinery. The burden also 
aided in constructing many other devices used at the congress. 

THE LABORATORY 

The laboratory used for analytical work by the Chemical 
Engineer is no longer large enough for the amount and character 
of work to be performed in it. It is over-crowded with apparatus 
and furnishings, and good work cannot be performed under such 
conditions, therefore additional room is urgently needed. 

CHEMICAL WORK 

In spite of increased duties in field and executive work 
required of the Chemical Engineer, as many analytical determina- 
tions were made in the laboratory and field as in previous years. 
The field work required frequent standardization of instruments 
(which are often used), which naturally took considerable time 
and often necessitated the assistance of other members of the 
division. During the year several important instruments were 
added to those now in use. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING WORK 

During the months of Xovember, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March several members of the division conducted during 
the nights a survey of artificial lighting conditions in factories 
for use in connection with the lighting code. In addition to 
making more than 8,000 light measurements, tables were pre- 
pared showing conditions under which the light measurements 
were taken which proved invaluable in drawing up the rule relat- 
ing to factories and mercantile establishments. 
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ROUTINE WORK 

There were referred to the division 189 matters relating to 
general and local ventilation, eating food in workrooms of fac- 
tories, lighting of workrooms, sanitation, first aid work, calling 
for tests to be made and physical examinations of employees. 
By the application of chemical and physical determinatLs, 
besides conducting physical examinations of workmen, recom- 
mendations were made either to sustain or to disapprove the mat- 
ter in question. In many cases these scientific results were used 
as testimony in prosecutions brought by the legal divisioiL With- 
out such research work it would be impossible to accurately arrive 
at such definite conclusions. 



RECAPITUIJITIOX OF WORK OF THE DIVIcflON. JULY 1. 1918 to JL'XE 

30. 1919 

Chemical tests and examinations in field 96 

BuUetins prepared 2 

Bulletins in preparation (chemieal industry and garages) 2 

Physieal determinations 8.866 

Medical inspections 1 ,4IS 

Physical examinations of factory employees 414 

Trade disease investigations by physicians 90 

special investigations 3 , 722 

Special inspections 15 

Research investigations 885 

Complaint investigations 8 

Compliance visits 139 

Plans examined for ventilating 8>'3tems 101 

Photographs taken of guards, devices and conditions in factories 102 



Submitted, 

John H. Vogt, 
Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene. 



(S) STATISTICS OF INSPECTION 

(Compiled by the Bureau of Stati8ti<» and Information) 

Factory Inspection 

1. Work of factory inspectors. 

2. Work of factory inspectors in year ended June 30, 1919, by supervising districts. 
8. Orders issued by the Division of Factory Inspection in year ended June 30, 1919. 

4. Compliances with ordov reported by the Division of Factory Inspection in year ended June 

30, 1919. 

5. Orders issued by the Division of industrial Hygiene and reported comidiances therewith 

in year ended June 30, 1919. 
(W>A. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in factories. 
6-B. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in factories (concluded). 

7. Violations of the Labor Law in factories referred to counsel without issuance of orders in 

year ended June 30, 1919. 

8. Children found illegally employed in factories in year ended June 30, 1919. 

9. Children for whom proof of age was demanded in factories in year ended June 30, 1919. 

10. Children found at prohibited employment in factories in year ended June 30, 1919. 

11. Children 14 to 16 years of age found employed in factories in year ended June 30, 1919. 

12. Illegal hours and prohibited employment of women and male minors in factories in year 

ended June 30, 1919. 
18. Violations of day-of-rest law in factories in year ended June 30, 1919. 

14. Complaints, alleging violation of the Labor Law in factories, investigated in year ended 

June 30, 1919. 

Homework Inspection 

15. Work of homework inspectors. 

16. Licensing of tenements in year ended June 30, 1919. 

17. Registers of outside workers. 

18. Permits to factory owners to send work to tenements in year ended June 30, 1919. 

19. Orders iasuod by the Division of Homework Inspection and reported compliances there- 

with in year ended June 30, 1919. 

20. Children found illegally employed in licensed tenement living rooms in year ended June 30, 

1919. 



Mercantile Inspection 

21. Work of mercantile inspectors, by kinds of work. 

22. Work of mercantile inspectors, by localities. 

23. Orders issued by the Division of Mercantile Inspection in year ended June 30, 1919. 

24. Compliances with orders reported by the Division of Mercantile Inspection in year ended 

June 30. 1919. 

25. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments. 

26. Violations of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments referred to counsel without 

issuance of orders in year ended June 30, 1919. 

27. Children found illegally employed in mercantile establishments in year ended June 30, 

1919. 

28. Children for whom proof of age was demanded in mercantile establishments in year ended 

June 33, 1919. 

29. Children 14 to 16 years of age found employed in mercantile establishments. 

30. Illegal hours of women and male minors in mercantile establishments in year ended June 

30, 1919. 

31. Violations of day-of-rest law in mercantile establishmonts in year ended June 30, 1919. 

32. Complaints, alleging violation of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments, investigated. 

Industrial Diseases 

83. Cases of industrial disease reported to D3partment of Labor under section 65 of the Lator 
Law in eight years. 

[80] 
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Employment Certificates 

34. Child labor certificates reported issued in 3rear ended June 30, 1919. 

35. Child labor certificates reported issued in July and August. 1918 for summer vacation 

emplosnnent. 

Table 1 —WORK OP FACTORY INSPECTORS 

Year Ended June 30. 1919 Twelve 

' * months 

First Second ended 

KiiiD OF WoKX Inspection Inspection Total June 30, 

District District State 1918 

Number of regular inspections of: 

Factories occupying whole buildings 8.564 13,389 21^953 20,553 

Tenant factories 39,146 5,025 44,171 43,463 

Bakeries 41 1,259 1,300 1,443 

Total 47,751 19.673 67,424 65.459 

Number of special inspections (with or without 

orders) 8,507 4,538 13,045 23,745 

Number of complaint investigations 1,043 254 1,297 2,016 

Number of building surveys 34,516 19,293 53,809 49,826 

Number of special investigations 4,933 1 ,2.50 6, 183 8,033 

Number of employees at time of inspection 760 , 904 623 , 984 1 , 384 , 888 1 , 464 , 21 1 

Number of compliance visits: 

Piret visits 30,780 11.521 42,301 38,019 

Subsequent visits 39,028 13,452 52.480 45,275 

Totel 69,808 24,973 94,781 83,294 

Number of tagging cases (exclusive of 
"assisting"): 

Section 95 (unclean factories) 263 12 275 989 

Section 114 (imclean bakeries) 2 2 14 

Section 81 (dangerous machinery) 548 71 619 933 

Section 19 (scaffolds) . : 3 

Total 811 85 896 1,939 

Number of department office calls 5.175 742 5.917 6.521 

Number of factory information calls 15,843 1,773 17,616 8,697 

Number of factories found closed or vacated . . . 927 2 , 179 3 , 106 t2 , 663 



t Second laspsetion District only. 
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Table 4 — ORDERS ISSUED BY THE DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION IX YEAH 

ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 



Subject or Orders 



I. Adminlfltratfon 

1. Posting of lawB, permita, notices, etc. 

2. Keeping of records, registers, etc. . . . 



n. Sanitation 

1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms and sinks (including personal cleanliness) 
0. Dressing rooms 

2. Cleanliness or repair of workrooms, halls, etc 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

a. General 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 

4. Lighting (eyesight protection) 

6. Meals 

6. Drinking water and drinking cups 

7. Sanitation of living quarters 

8. Mattresses, etc 



IIL Accident Prevention 

1. Elevators and lunstways 

2. Machinery and apparatus 

8. Electric switchboards, wires, etc 

4. Stairs, platforms, pits, floors, etc. (including repairs). 

5. Lighting to prevent accidents 

6. Window cleaning 



IV. PIre Protection 

1. Structural conditions: 

a. Number of exits 

b. Doors, doorways and windows 

c. Stairways 

d. Fire escapes 

e. Partitions 

f. Openings 

g. Other or general 

2. Clear means of egress 

3-a. Fire alarms 

3-b. Fire drills and records 

4. Waste and other inflammable materials 

5. Gas jets 

6. Smoking 

7. Sprinklers 

8. Number of occupants 

9. Fire escapes other than structural conditions , 
10. Fire extinguishers 



V. ClUldren 

2. Ft-om 14 to 16 years: 

c. Prohibited occupations. 



VL Women and Biale Minora 

1. Hours , 

2. Prohibited occupations 

3. Employment after childbirth. 

4. Seats tor women 



Vn. Day of Beat. 



Via Miscellaneoaa 

1. Payment of wages. . 
3. First aid appliances. 



Total 



Number of Orders 

laSUSD IN — 



First 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 



29.681 

29.558 
73 

48,840 

20,826 
3.092 
6.502 
7,044 

27 

994 

5,966 

20 

37 



332 

29,610 

62 

27.431 

218 

1,046 

704 

49 

656 

3 

23 

2 



523 
1 
1 
3 



8 

3 

87 



4 
""88 
2.198 

1.1 



21 
1.969 



Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 



107,816 



6,278 

6.247 

31 

11.679 

6.401 

1,669 

674 

2.036 

37 
775 
581 
277 
181 

* ' '48 

80,222 

3.077 

24,100 

561 

2.301 

176 

7 

4,100 

746 
610 
120 

53 
1 
9 

11 
755 
101 
221 
726 

16 
612 

*"*24 
61 
34 



60 

33 
5 
2 

20 

186 

812 

59 
253 



62,737 



Total 
State 



86.909 

35.805 

104 

66.419 

26.227 
4.761 
6.076 
9.080 

64 

1,769 

6.547 

297 

218 

■"386 

69.782 

3,139 

51.531 

779 

3.347 

880 

56 

4.666 

749 

633 

122 

53 

1 

9 

11 

1,278 

102 

222 

729 

IC 

812 

24 
61 
34 

4 

4 

147 

33 

9 

2 

103 

2,888 

2.802 

80 
2.222 



160,662 



Note. — See Table 5 for factory orders issued by the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 
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TU>le 5 — ORDERS ISSUED BY THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
REPORTED COMPLIANCES THEREWITH IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. X919 

NUMBBB OF ObDBBB 
IflSnXD IN — 



SUBJXCT 



First S«eoixl 

InapeotioD Inmeetaon 
District Dutrtot Total State 



1. Poatins of laws, permits, notices, etc . 



n. HarifaHen. 



1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms and sinks (ineludins personal 
cleanliness) 

2. Cleanliness or repair of workrooms, haUs, etc. . 
8. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

a. General 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 

5. Meab 

HL Aeddenft PrevenlioB 

2. Machinery and apparatus 

4. Stairs, platfonns, pits, floors, etc. (ineluding 
repairs) 



Telal. 



10 

10 

58 



88 



2 
2 



II 



12 
12 

87 



14 


»•••••« «•• 


14 


12 




12 




1 
7 
1 


1 


32 


39 
1 








)■•••«• ■•• 





7f 



SUBJBCT 

L Adninifltratioii 

1. Posting of laws, permits, notices, etc 

IL flanftation 

1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms and sinks (including personal 

cleanliness) 

2. Cleanliness or repair of workrooms, halls, etc. . 
8. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

a. General 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 

6. Meals 

m. Accident PreTentioa 

2. Machinery and apparatus 

4. Stairs, platforms, pits, floors, etc. (including 
repairs) 

Total 



nuiibkr of complzakcn 
Rkpohtbo in — 

First Second 

Inspection Inspection 

District District Total SUte 

f 5 14 

9 6 14 

48 48 88 

1 1 

10 8 18 

3 1 4 

35 88 70 
3 3 

8 8 

2 2 

1 1 

87 68 118 



88 
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Table 6-A — PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS 





FiBBT ImpBcnoir DivnucT 




Num- 
ber 
of 

caaee 


BXBjrun TO ram 30, 1919 


Sqbjcct op Law Involtkd 


Pend- 


DiB- 
znined, 

ao- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 


Convicted 




1 


Sea- 
tenoe 

ftua- 
I>ended 


Fined 


Flnea 



A. ProeeedingM IntlUtUed 



II. Sakitation 
1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 


33 

10 
9 
3 

11 


• •  • 

s • « a 

 • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

 • • • 

• • • • 

• • •  

1 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • « 

• • • • 

• • • • 

•  • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


(2) 
(3) 
(1) 


24 

6 
5 
3 

3 


1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

4 
1 


6 
8 

 * • • 

• • • • 

4 

• • • • 

• •  • 

1 

• • • • 

6 

•  • • 

•  • • 

2 

6 
2 

8 

4 

1 
1 


8245 


b. Wash rooms (including personal clean- 
liness} 


100 


c. Dressinir rooms ....,., . . 




2. Cleanliness or repair of workrooms, halls, etc. 

3. Ventilation, heat and hiimiditgr: 

b. Rfunova} of dust, fumes, eto. ......... 


80 


III. ACCIDBNT PrXVSMTION 

1. Elevators and hoLstwavs 




2. Machinery (including vats, pans, etc.) 


2 
2 

1 

7 


2 

1 


26 


rV. FiBB PBOTxcnoN 
1. Structural conditions: 

M.. Number of exits 




2. Clear means of caress: 

a. Locked doors. 




140 


b. Other 






6. Smnkjng ............................... 








V. Chzldrbw 
1. Under 14 years 


3 

6 
5 

7 

6 

2 

1 




40 


2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 


1 

1 


106 


b. Hours 


40 


VI. WoMBN AND Mali Mimobs 
1. Hours 


00 


VII. Day of Rmt 
Day of rest 


1 
1 


120 


VIII. MlBCXLLANSOUS 

3. First aid appliances 


20 


5. Tenements .... ^ * ^ ^ * ^ * x x * 4. * * . 


20 








Total 


108 


1 


(6) 


48 


16 


38 


8990 







^Withdrawn cases are given in parentheses. 
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OF TUB L\3:):i LKW IV PICJDR IBS 



SXOOND IlfSPKCnON DnTBICT 



VfBOr 

ber 
of 



mmrnvn to rum 30, 1019 



Pend- 



Di»- 
minsed. 

ae- 
quitted 
or witb- 
drwwo* 



Convicted 



Ben- 

(enoe 

sua- 

pcndod 



Fined 



Fines 



Total State 



Num- 
ber 
of 



BK8ULTB TO JUKB 30. 1019 



Pend- 
ing 



Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convicted 



Sen- 
tence 
su»- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



Sub- 
jnct 
num- 
ber 



FHortQJwiyt 


,1918 
























3 


• • • a 


2 


1 . 


a •  




36 


a a  a 


(2) 


26 


2 


6 


8245 


II 
1 

a 




• B • • 






a  a 




10 


 • • a 




6 


1 


3 


100 


b 


1 


* • • • 

• • • » 


i 

1 




• • • 
a a  

 a  




9 

4 

12 


a a • a 

a •  • 

• a a • 


(3) 
(1) 


6 

4 

4 


1 
3 


a • • 
• a • 

4 


80 


c 
2 
3 

b 


1 


1 

• • • • 

• • •  






a fl a 
a a a 

• • m 




1 
2 
2 


1 

a a a • 
a   a 








•   

 a a 

1 


'26 


III 
1 






2 

1 


2 
5 


6 

1 
1 
1 


1 

•  • • 

  • • 

• •  • 

• • • • 

• • a • 

 a • • 


4 


1 


• 
a a a 

mm* 

• • • 

• mm 

I 

a • a 
a a a 


S25 


6 

8 

1 
1 

6 

8 
7 


2 

a •   
a • a • 

a • a a 

a a   

a •  • 
a • a • 




4 

1 
1 


1 
j 

1 

1 
2 


a •  

6 

a • • 

* • • 

3 

6 
2 


140 

« a • « • 

65 

105 

40 


IV 

1 
a 

2 
a 
b 

6 


2 

2 

2 




1 

2 
3 


V 

1 

2 
a 
b 


3 


• a • • 




1 


1 


20 


10 


m m m m 




1 


6 


4 


80 


VI 

1 


8 


• m • • 


<1) 1 




1 


20 


9 


a a • a 


(1) 


2 


1 


5 


140 


VII 




• a « • 

• a a a 






a a a 

a • • 




2 

1 


a a a  
a a « a 




1 




1 
1 


20 
20 


VIII 
3 
5 









26 


2 


(1) 16 


4 


3 


$66 


134 


3 


(7) 


64 


10 


41 


$1,055 
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Table 6-B — PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF 



SuBJBCr OF Law Involtsd 



FiBST iNSPBCrZON DISTRICT 



Num- 
ber 
of 
cases 



X. Adminzstbatzom 

4. Interfering with iiuq>ector 

5. Conducting bakery without sanitary certifi- 

cate 



II. SAinTATXoir 

1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms (including personal cleanli- 
nefls) 

c. Dressing xooms 

2. Cleanlineas or rq>air of workrooms, halls, etc 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 

4. Lighting (eyesight protection) 

8. Mattresses, etc 

III. ACCXDXMT PBXVXMTIOlf 

1. Elevators and hoistways 

2. Machinery (including vats. pans, etc.) 

4. Stairs, platforms, pits, floors, etc. (including 

repairs) 

5. Lighting to prevent accidents 

6. Wmdow cleaning 



rV. PuuB Protbctiok 

1. Structural conditions: 

a. Number of exits 

c. Stairways 

e. Parti^ons 

2. Clear means of egress: 

a. Locked doors 

b. Other 

3-a. Fire alarms 

6. Smoking 



V. Criu>iubn 

1 . Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Ortificates 

b. Hours 

c. Prohibited occupations. 



VI. Woafsx AND Mals Minors 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 



Day of rest . 



VII. Dat of Rrst 



VIII. MtSCKLLAMBOXTS 

3. First aid appliances 

5. Tenements 



Total 

Grand total. 



118 

40 
91 
36 

33 

31 

8 



32 

20 
8 
2 



111 




110 

240 
37 
11 



187 
1 



113 



26 

47 



1.316 



1.424 



Pend- 
ing 



26 

8 

16 

3 



7 
6 



2 
6 



04 



95 



BRSTnUTS TO JUNB 30, 1910 



pis- 
missed, 



quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



(9) 71 



(2) 

i 



(9) 



(4) 
(3) 



a) 



(1) 



(5) 



23 
64 

16 

19 

13 

1 



(4) 17 



14 
1 
1 



2 
1 



7 
12 







13 
6 



(53) 279 



(59) 327 



Convicted 



Sen- 
tence 

sus- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



B. Proettding% InttitnUd 



10 

6 
7 
6 

2 
1 



2 
3 



18 
3 



62 

167 

18 

8 



42 

1 



36 



4 

19 



405 



420 



2 

6 
6 

3 
1 
1 



• • • • 



5 

I • 

1 



80 



50 

69 

17 

3 



140 



70 



1 
17 



485 



623 



•00 

46 
140 

lao 

70 
20 
10 



186 
'26 



1.906 
40 



1.000 

1,510 

365 

60 



2,886 



1,476 



20 
840 



$10,350 



$11,340 



* Withdrawn cases are given in parentheses. 
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THE LABOR LAW IN FACTORIES ~ (Concluded) 



Secoivd IwiPScnoN Diamicr 


Total Statb 




Num- 
ber 
of 
cases 


KX8UX.T8 TO JUNK 30, 1919 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 


BE8ULTB TO JUNK 30, 1919 


Sub- 
ject 




Dis- 
missed. 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 


Convicted 


Fines 


Pend- 
ins 


Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 


Convicted 


Fines 


Pend- 
ing 


Sen- 
tence 

SUI»- 

pended 


Fined 


Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 


Fined 


ber 



in Current Year (July i. 1918-June SO, 1919) 





«  »  






•  • 




1 


1 






• • • 




2 


2 






• •  




2 


2 






•  • 




28 


5 


17 


4 


2 


$46 


146 


30 


(9) 88 


14 


6 


$135 


8 

1 

11 


3 

• • •  

5 


4 
1 

4 


"■*i 


1 

• •  

1 


20 
"26 


48 
92 
40 


11 

15 

8 


(2) 27 
(9) 55 
(6) 19 


5 
7 
7 


3 
6 
6 


66 
140 
150 


6 

1 


2 
1 

• > a • 


4 




• • • 
 • • 




39 

32 

8 


11 
8 
6 


33 

(9) 13 
1 


2 
1 


3 

1 

1 


70 
20 
10 


8 
10 


2 

8 


6 
2 




• • • 

• • • 




8 
42 


2 
12 


6 

(4) 19 


■"2 


• « • 

5 


■*i85 


5 
2 


3 

« « • • 
•    


2 
2 




• • • 

•  • 




25 

10 

2 


3 

» * • • 

1 


(4) 16 
(3) 3 

1 


2 
3 


• •  

1 

• • • 


■*26 


13 
1 

1 


7 

"i 


4 
1 


2 


•  • 

• « • 

•  « 




13 

1 
1 


• • • • 


4 
1 


2 


» • • 

 • • 

m • • 




14 
1 
1 

33 


1 
1 
1 

5 


4 

i 


3 


6 

•  • 

• •  

11 


150 
"225 


125 

7 

1 

33 




6 
1 

i 


21 
3 


95 
2 

•  B 

11 


2,145 
40 

• « • •  

225 


34 


• • • • 


(1) 3 


17 


13 


290 


144 




(1) 10 


69 


63 


1.290 


126 

5 

10 


1 

• • » • 

• * • • 


(4) 24 

1 
4 


73 
2 

4 


24 
2 
2 


485 
40 
40 


376 
42 
21 


2 

•  • • 


(5) 36 

1 
4 


240 
20 
12 


93 

19 

6 


1.995 
405 
100 


23 
3 


1 
1 


5 

1 


13 

1 


4 

• • a 


85 


210 
4 


2 

1 


9 

1 


55 
2 


144 

• « « 


2.920 


9 


3 


1 


1 


4 


85 


122 


4 


(1) 7 


36 


74 


1,560 


> • • • • 

• > * • 


• • • • 
 * • • 






• • • 

• • • 




25 
47 


2 
6 


(5) 13 
5 


4 

19 


1 
17 


20 
340 


350 


53 


(5) 91 


137 


70 


$1,485 


1.672 


147 


(58) 370 


542 


555 


$11,835 


3b2 


55 


(6) 107 


141 


73 


$1,550 


1,806 


150 


(65) 434 


561 


596 


112.890 



4 
5 



II 



b 
c 



2 
3 
b 

4 
8 

III 

1 
2 

4 
6 
6 

IV 



c 
e 

2 
a 
b 
3-a 

6 



1 
2 

a 
b 




VI 
1 
2 

VU 



VIII 
3 
5 
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Table 7 — VIOLATIONS OP THE LABOR LAW IN FACTORIES REFERRED TO 

COUNSEL WITHOUT ISSUANCE OF ORDERS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 

NuMBBR or Violations 
SuBjBcr or Violation < 



(a) Firtt Inap^dion Diatriet 
I« ArasiNnTRATioN : 

4. Interfering with inspector 

IV. Ftbe Protbction: 

2. Clear means of egreas: 

a. Locked doors 

V. Childrbn: 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours 

Prohibited occupations . . 

VI. Woken and Malb Minobs: 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 

Vll. Day of Rbst: 

Day of rest 



Total. 



(b) Second Intpeeium DUtrict 



IV. FlRB Pbotbction: 

2. Clear means of egress: 
a. Locked doors . 

6. Smoking 

V. Childrbn: 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates . . . 
b 



Hours 

Prohibited occupations. 
Malb Minors: 



VI. Women and 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 
VII. Day or Rbst: 

Day of rest 



Total. 



(c) Total State 
I. Administration: 

4. Interfering with inspector 

IV. FiRB Protection: 

2. Clear means of egress: 

a. Locked doors 

6. Smoking 

V. Childrbn: 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours 

c. Prohibited occupations. 
VI. Women and Male Minors: 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 

VII. Day or Rest: 

Day of rest 



Referred 



Not prosecuted 
by order of 
Prosecuted Commission 



119 



110 



17 

88 



13 



318 



136 
88 

144 



111 



110 



271 


249 


42 


37 


11 


11 


201 


187 


1 


1 


123 


113 


879 


820 



14 
33 

34 



147 


126 


17 


6 


10 


10 


39 


23 


3 


3 



9 



257 



125 
83 

144 



418 


375 


59 


42 


21 


21 


240 


210 


4 


4 



8 



22 
5 



14 



10 



59 



3 
5 



21 

12 



16 



61 



11 
5 



43 
17 



30 



136 



122 



14 



Total. 



1,197 



1,077 



120 
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Table 9 ^ CHILDREN FOR WHOM PROOF OF AGE WAS DEMANDED IN FACTORIES 

IN TEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 



First Inspection District: 

Boys 

Qiris 

Total 

Second Inspection District: 

Bi^ys 

Girls 

Total 

Total SUte: 

Boys 

Giito 

Total 



Age 
proven 16 

16 


Age 

proven 

14-16 

(oertifi^te 

secured) 

11 
9 


Age 

proven 

less than 

14(di8. 

charged) 


Die- 
charged 
without 

proof 

of age 

45 


30 




51 








46 


20 




96 








18 


2 
8 




59 


24 




57 








42 


10 




116 








34 


13 
17 




104 


54 




108 








88 


30 




212 
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Tkblo 10 — CHILDREN FOUND AT PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES 

IN TEAR ENDED JUNE 90. 1910 

NUMBSB OF 

Cbzldbbm (14 TO 16 
Number Ybabs op Aox) 



LOCAUTT OCCUFATION 

New York, Brooklyn DangerouB maohmery. 

N«w York, ManhattAn Dancerooa maohinery. 

New York, Qnaeiw Dangeroui maohioery. 

New York, RiohmoDd Dangerous maohinery. 



of eetab- 
lishments 



8 
9 
1 
1 



Total — Flrtt Inepeetion Dietriet. 



19 



Albany Danserous machinery 

Albion Dangennia maohinery 

Amsterdam Dangerous machinery 

Amsterdam Operating derator 

Buffalo Dangerous machinery 

Osledonia Dangerous machinery 

Central Vallegr Dangerous machinery 

Chiohester Dangerous machinery 

EDenTille Dangerous maohinery 

EUenrille Bottle washer in brewery. . 

Hamburg Dangerous machinery 

Jamestown Dangerous machinery 

little Falls Dangerous machinery 

Port Ewen Dangerous maohinery 

Rochester Dangerous maohinery 

Operating elevator 

Dangerous machinery 

SMney Dangerous machinery 

Qyraotoe Dangerous maohinery 

TVmawanda (town) Dangerous machinery 

TVoy Manufacture of paint 

Tiay Dangerous machinery 

Walton Dangerous machinery 

Woodridge Dangerous machinery 



Bosrs 



Girls 



9 
9 

1 



19 



1 
2 

4 



3 
2 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



Total — Seoond Inspeotion District. 



35 



29 



9 



Total Bute. 



54 



48 



11 



96 
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Table 11 — CHILDREN 14 TO 16 YEARS OF AQE FOUND EMPLOYED IN FACTORIBB 

IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, I«10« 

Number Numbsr or Childbbn 

of estab- *  ^ 

CxTT liahmenta Boys Girls Total 

Albany 20 20 80 50 

Amsterdam 10 62 AS 114 

Auburn 12 36 SB 60 

Batavia 8 4 2 6 

Beacon 7 13 8 21 

Bingfaamton 21 80 38 77 

Buffalo 2M 867 847 714 

Canandaigua 1 1 1 

Cohoes 8 16 8 34 

Corning 8 2 13 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 16 22 88 60 

Elmira 4 6 12 18 

Fulton 2 12 8 20 

Geneva 4 17 20 37 

Glen Cove 

Glens Falls 6 3 12 

GloversviUe / 34 58 31 80 

Homell 8 13 4 

Hudson 3 7 12 10 

Ithaca 2 112 

Jamestown 38 60 15 76 

Johnstown 10 30 16 46 

Kinsgton 15 25 00 M 

Lackawanna I 10 3 IS 

Little Falls 6 15 4 1» 

Lockport 18 11 26 

Meohanioville 8 3 4 7 

Mlddletown 8 7 l« 

Mount Vernon 14 14 21 86 

Newburgh 11 12 4 16 

New RocheUe 6 12 21 

New York 3.372 3,750 4.637 8,387 

Brvnx Bl 90 Md4 SU 

Brooklvn 761 830 1,64S «.575 

Manhattan »,SOS M,57S M,467 4,8SO 

Queens 199 $90 SS5 696 

Ridmoni 4« i87 48 tl9 

Niagara Falls 21 55 24 79 

North Tonawanda 15 37 30 76 

Norwich 2 3 14 

Ogdensburg 2 1 4 fl 

Olean 7 21 7 28 

Oneida 1 8 5 13 

Oneonta 3 14 5 

Oswego 15 37 65 02 

Plattsburg 

PortJenris 7 10 10 

Poughkeepsie 8 6 12 18 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 160 400 307 707 

Rome 7 11 18 

Salamanca 6 6 1 7 

Saratoga Springs 3 13 11 24 

Schenectady 6 72 16 88 

* See Table 8 for number of children, under 14 years of age, found illegally employed. 
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lUilell — (CoiMiuM) 
Nombtf 

liflhoMBrti 

SharriB 1 

Sgmoose 70 

TooawmodA 

Troy 84 

Utioa 50 

Watflrtown 4 

Wat«nr]iot 7 

White PlailM 8 

Yonkera 15 

Remainder of Stete 448 

Total 4.814 



NuicBBB or CnuN 


vmrn 


Boys Qiifa 


Total 


8 1 


8 


181 01 


828 


15 4 


10 


54 41 


05 


100 128 


881 


8 8 


11 


7 5 


12 


8 


8 


7 87 


44 


720 748 


1.477 



6,376 



7,102 18.478 



TaUe 12 — ILLEGAL HOURS AND PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND 
MALE MINORS IN FACTORIES IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1010 



FiBR IiffBPBonoir 
DnnuoT 



Si coif D Imbpbction 

DlBTBICr 



Total Stats 



SUBJSCT 

Illegal hours of — 

Women 

Maleminore 

Prohibited employment of — 

Women 

Male minors 



Number of Number of Number of 

Number penons Number penons Number persona 

of ifiekally of ifiesaUy of mflsaliy 

firms employed firms employed firms employed 



260 
14 



1 
1 



068 
16 



1 

2 



60 




8 



826 
85 



18 
5 



820 
48 



10 

4 



1,780 
101 



10 

7 



TftUe 13 — VIOLATIONS OF DAY-OF-RBBT LAW IN FACTORIES IN YEAR ENDED 

JUNE 80. 1010 



SUBJSCT 

Worldnc on Sunday, no 
ae h edule posted 

Worldnc on dengnated day 
of rest 

Working seven days a week. . 



Fbst iNSPBonoif 
DisixaiCT 

Number of 
Number persons 
of lUsBany 

firms employed 



140 

10 
6 



610 

27 

11 



SaCOND iNSPBCnON 

Divmtcr 
^ ' * ' -. 

Number of 
Number persons 
of fflenUy 

films employed 

86 640 



2 
67 



4 
1.273 



Total Stats 
, * ^ 

Number of 
Number persons 
of mcgally 

firms employed 



176 

12 
78 



1,250 

81 
1.284 



3 
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100 Kbw York State Ddpabthent of Labor 

tahu 15 -* work of homework inspectors 

1910 191S 1917t 1910* 1915 
InveBtagfttioiiB QnoludiDc ninvettagatioDB) of appU- 

oations f or lioeiue 8,0M 8,904 8,708 2,107 2,789 

Iiupeotioos of lioeosed buildinffB 20,718 20,108 15,890 14,707 14.512 

lospeetions of unlioenoed bulldinvB 5,052 4,194 4.234 1,901 2,250 

iDspeotioM of apartments 271.580 274,404 200.247 187.788 177,210 

ApartmentB in whioh work was in progresB 19,205 10,400 15,251 14,974 11,404 

Number of persons found at work 30,200 81,820 25,012 24,049 14,088 

Inapeotiom of lioenaed rear faetory shops 82 172 240 878 810 

Tagging eases (exdusive of "assisting") under 

seotionl02 818 404 322 275 122 

Cases of contagious diweases reported in licensed 

tenement houses 25 15 18 14 28 

Complaint investigations 240 249 249 871 200 

Complianoe risies 9,275 9,301 7,048 3,884 2,880 

Miaoellaneous matters 1,345 4,843 9,508 

Department office eaUs 008 809 t t t 

* Nine months ended June 30, 1910. 

t Twelve months ended June 30, 1917; up to 1915 year ended September 30. 

X Comparative figures not available; previously included with miscellaneous matters. 



Table 10 — LICENSING OF TENEMENTS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 



licenses outstanding July 1, 1918. . , 

Applications pending July 1, 1918. . 
Applications received 

Total 

Apidications cancelled , 

Applications pending June 30, 1919. 

Licenses granted: 

On first investigation 

On reinvestigation 

Total 

Licenses cancelled 

Licenses revoked 

Total 

licenses refused 

Licenses outstanding June 30. 1919 . 



New York 
City 

10,242 


T^iiai"di»'' 
of State 

933 


Total 
17.175 






29 




29 


2,709 


212 


2,981 




2,708 


212 


8.010 




73 




78 


20 




20 








2,008 


212 


2,880 
17 


17 








2,085 


212 


2,897 


2,460 
229 


47 


2,608 
229 








2,085 


47 


2.732 






58 




58 








10,242 


1,098 


17,340 
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Table 17 — REGISTERS OF OUTSIDE WORKERS 



Ybab Endbo Jnm 30* 

1919 

1918...'. 

1917 

1910 (nine monthe) 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

* Yew ended on September 30 up to nod indnding 1916. 



Table 18 — PERMITS TO FACTORY OWNERS TO SEND WORK TO TENEMENTS 

IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 

Parmite outstiuidins July 1. 1918 3 .881 

lamed during year 498 

GanoeDed and reivoked during year t316 

Permits outstanding June 30. 1919 3,064 

I Tbereoit 77 were renrokeda 



Notifi- 
cations 
issued 


«Sr 


Not found 
or out of 
business 


Reported 
no outside 
hands 


3.112 


1.726 


340 


223 


4.838 


2.158 


482 


462 


2.488 


1.643 


340 


136 


2.336 


1.469 


282 


161 


1.862 


1.847 


313 


846 


3.407 


1.886 


164 


167 


1.318 


686 


47 


113 


4.164 


1.976 


263 


212 


1.658 


718 


74 


93 


2.924 


1 .999 


463 


262 


2.947 


2.292 


268 


342 


2.743 


2.101 


380 


432 


6.740 


1.882 


837 


676 



102 New Tobk State Depai 
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Table 20 — CHILDREN FOUND ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED IN LICENSED TENEMENT 

LIVING ROOMS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1910 

NUMBBB OF ChiLDRBN — 





NUMBVS 


OF 


UNDER 


14-16, WORXXNO 
14 WITHOUT 


Tout 

ohSl- 

dren 


LOCALITT 


Tene- 
ments 


AiMurt- • 
ments 




Girls 


Boys 


Girls Boys 


New York City: 














Bronx 


48 


52 


16 


45 2 


14 


77 


BrooUjm 


60 


63 


27 


52 2 


15 


96 


Manluittan 


209 


348 


86 


308 6 


88 


488 


Queens 


1 


1 




1 




.1 


Riohmond 




























Total — New York City 


408 


464 


129 


406 10 


117 


662 






Lofiff Ittland ouUride of New York City . . 




























Total — Fii»t District 


408 


464 


129 


406 10 


117 


662 






Albany 


1 


1 




1 




1 


Binshamton 














Buffalo 


Roebester 


1 


1 


«■•■•• • 




1 


1 


ncuADeotadv . .......•••••.••••••..... 














gyraome. ...... . . . . r , 


Troy 


Utioa 


Yonken ........... r . r . - . . - 


Remainder of State 


2 


2 




1 


2 


3 






Total — Second Distriet 


4 


4 




2 . . \ . . . 


3 


5 






Total — State 


412 


468 

1 : 


129 


408 10 


120 


667 
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Table 21— WORK OF MERCANTILE INSPECTORS, BY KINDS OP WORK 



Rocular Inspectioiia: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowline alleys 

Places of amutement. 

Barber shope 

Shoe polishins standa , 



Total, 



14 


1016 


1016« 


1017 


1018 


2.778 


23.867 


22.781 






1,140 


380 


066 






39 


17 


21 






343 


57 


150 






103 


106 


76 






63 


65 


28 






46 


24 


46 







1910 



24.621 24.006 24.066 26.060 40,026 41.453 



Qpeoial Inapeotiotta: 

Meroantfle 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowline alleya 

Places of amusement. 

Barber shops 

Shoe polishing stands , 



4.067 

88 

2 

80 

12 



10 



4.880 
106 

17 
1 
6 

4 
6 



2.800 
87 
2 
7 
8 
2 
5 



t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 



t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 



Total. 



6.108 5.018 2.861 7.074 6,772 



6.358 



InTestigations: 
Comidaints . , 
Complianoes . 



Total 



013 1,167 1.103 1.426 1.388 1.101 

21.472 20.672 16.717 85.270 40.718 55.089 



22.386 21.839 17.910 36.696 51.106 56.280 



* Nine months ended Jime 30, 1016. 

t Comparative data, by kinds of work, not available. 



Table 22 — WORK OP MERCANTILE INSPECTORS. BY LOCALITIES 



RXOULAR 
iNSPBCnONB 

1918 1919 

New York City 26.813 29.400 

Buffalo 3.904 3.509 

Rochester 2.090 1.813 



Spbcxal 
iKspBcnoKa 



Invkbtigationb of — 



COMPULXNTS 



COMPUANCBS 



t Total — First dass 

"^ Vfdties 32.807 34.722 

m r.] 

Albany 588 

Binghamton 531 

Schenectady 782 

Syracuse 2,589 

Troy 462 

Utioa 1.321 

Yonkers 804 

Third dass cities § 

Localities other than first 

and second class citiest 1 . 062 



684 



1918 

4,874 
115 
215 



1919 

4,591 
129 
223 



1918 
1.314 
20 
16 



1919 1918 1919 

1,087 40,779 43.908 

21 1,609 2,122 

20 1.330 1,721 



5,204 4.943 1.350 1,128 43,718 47,751 



840 


49 


72 


10 


7 


762 


1,431 


500 


18 


17 


4 


1 


459 


450 


1.140 


49 


45 


5 


13 


1,302 


1,221 


1,796 


208 


163 


18 


19 


679 


985 


341 


20 


22 . 




2 


673 


910 


875 


41 


29 . 




6 


1,459 


1.028 


646 


44 


55 . 




9 


385 


1.125 


9 


1 


9 


1 . 




§ 


5 



139 



6 



381 



153 



Grand total 40,926 41,453 5,772 5.358 1.388 1.191 49.718 55.089 

t Enforcement of " one dtiy of rest in seven '* law. 

i Enforcement of mercantUe provisions of Labor Law by State Industrial Commission became 
effective in third class cities in June. 1919, 
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table 23 ~ orders issued by the division of mercantile inspection in 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 



SuBjvoF or Obdbbs 



Nttmbkb or OBDaHS Imubd xir— > 



Firat 
Inapeetion 
Dirtriot (a) 



L AdoEdnlitratioii 

1. Postiiic of Uwa, permits, notices, etc. 
3. Keepinc of reoorda, ncisten, etc 



1. ToUet faditties: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wssh rooms and sinks (including jMraonal 

cleanliness) 

e. Dressinc rooms 

2. Cleanliness or repair of sales rooms, etc 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity 

4. Tiighting (eyesight protection) 

A. Meals 

6. Drinking water and drinking cups 

7. Marking mattresses 



HL Aeddent Prereallon 

1. Machinery and f^iparatus 

2. Electric switchboards, wires, etc , 

3. Stairs 

4* lifting to prevent accidents. . . 
6' Window cleaning 



V. Chfldrea 

2. Fkt>m 14 to 16 years: 

b. Hours 

c. Employment in basements. 



VL Women 

1. Empknrment after childbirth. 

2. Seats for women 

3. Hours 

4. Empk^srment in basements. . 



Vn. Day of Beat. 



VOL Miaeellaaeoiw 

1. Payment of wages without deduction for benefit 



'urmenl 
funds. 
3. Rrst aid appliances. 



Total. 



34,614 

34,614 



27,639 

20,282 

4.622 

401 

1,740 

3 

13 

44 

87 

497 

443 

6 

2 

394 

36 

6 

22 

22 



134 



15 
116 

4 

9,091 



Second 

Inspeetion 

District (b) 



71,993 



11,116 

11,116 



6.068 

4,067 

1.066 

72 

783 



4 
o 

m 

6 
74 



2 

47 

413 

104 

2 

16 

10 



31 



6 
26 



♦2,647 



20,336 



Total 
State 



46.736 

45.780 



33.762 

24.349 

6.677 

473 

2.523 

3 

17 

46 

93 

671 

1.011 

8 

49 

807 

140 

7 



166 



141 

4 

11,638 



92.328 



(a) Comprises New York City only until May 31, 1919; thereafter. Glen Cove is included* 

(b) Comprises first and seoond-dass cities other than New York City until May 31. 1919; there- 
after, thirdrdsss cities are induded. 

* Indudes 533 orders in localities outside of first and second-dass cities. 
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New York State Depabtment of Labor 



Table 26 — PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE 



SimjBCTr OP Law Intolvsd 



Tatar hnruaaon Dwmcr 



Num- 
ber 
of 



BXBUXiTB vo TOtrm 30, 1919 



Pend- 



Dia- 



ao- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convicted 



Sen- 
tenoe 

pended 



Fined 



Ftnea 



II. Sakitatioit 
1. Toilet facilitiea: 

a. Water doaeta 



V. CaiLDBBN 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 yeara: 

a. CertifioateB 

b. Hours 



1. Hours. 

Day of rest. . . 
Total 



VI. WOMBN AND MaLB MiNOiUI 



VII. Dat of Rest 



I. AoMDOaTBATION 

4. Interfering with inapeotor 



II. Sanitation 

1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms (including personal cleanliness) 

2. Cleanlintite or repair of salesrooms, eto 

7. Mattresses, etc 



III. ACCIDBNT PrBVBNTION 

4. Stairs, platforms, pits, floors, eto. (including 
repairs) 



V. Chilobbn 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours 



1. Hours. 



VI. WOMBN AND MaLB MiNORS 



VII. Dat or Rbbt 



Day of rest. 

Total 

Grand total. 



41 

10 

1 

28 



407 

231 
31 



146 
94 



990 



1,018 



A — Procwimgs Inttitvied 



1 


• • • • 




1 


• • • • 




7 


• •  • 




5 


2 


$40 


7 

1 


•   • 
 • • • 




6 


1 
1 


20 

50 


7 


   • 


(I).... 


4 


2 


40 


6 


•   « 




1 


4 


170 


28 


 • •  


(1).... 


17 


10 


$320 



B — Proeatdmoa IrutUut&d m Currenf 



11 
2 

14 



10 



2 



45 



45 



C3) 25 
1) 6 

1).... 
3 



13 

(2) 8 

9 

(1) 4 



(8) 68 



(9) 68 



2 
1 



270 

163 
22 



81 



39 



579 



696 



10 



114 

54 

9 



54 



48 



290 



300 



$50 



240 



2.365 

1,080 
180 



1.150 



990 



$6,055 



$6,375 



* Withdrawn cases are given in parentheses. 
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labor law in mercantile establishments 

I ""■ ' ,■■ assBga; -   ■■■'  ■,  '■' ', :.' ' ■, ■— 



SsooND iNSpacnoN Dutrigt 



Total State 



Num* 

ber 

of 



RKBUIA* TO JUNS 30, 1019 



Peod- 
ing 



Di»- 



quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convioted 



Sen- 
tence 
8ue- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



Num- 
ber 
of 

caaes 



REBXJVn TO JUNS 30, 1919 



Pend- 
ing 



Di»- 
miased, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



'Conyioted 



Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



Sub- 
ject 
num- 
ber 



Prior to Jvly 1, 1918 



Y^ar (July 1, 1918-Jwm SO, 1919) 

















1 








1 






1 








1 


 •  




8 


 • • • 




6 


2 


S40 


3 


• » • • 
 • • • 

5 




3 

4 


• * • 

1 
3 


• • • • 

S20 
60 


10 
2 

20 


«  • • 
• •  • 

5 




9 
8 


1 
2 

5 


20 
70 

100 


1 






13 




1 


(1) 


1 


1 


• •   


(1). 


 • • 




• • • 


« • • • 


6 


• • •  


(1). 


• • 


1 


4 


170 


19 


5 


(1) 


1 


8 


4 


$80 


47 


5 


(2) 


1 


25 


14 


$400 































• • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


•  • • 


1 


•  • • 






1 


$50 


17 
5 
3 


2 

• • • • 

• • • « 


• • • 


12 

1 
2 

• • • 


3 
4 

1 


• • • 

• > • 

 a • 

 • • 


• • • • 

•   « 

• * • • 

« • •  


58 
15 

4 
28 


13 
2 

• • • • 

14 


(3) 37 

(1) 7 

(1) 2 

3 


5 
5 
1 

1 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

10 


• > • * • 

240 


5 


1 


(1) 


3 




• • • 


• • • • 


5 


1 


(1) 3 




• • • 




36 


1 




4 


28 


3 


$60 


443 


11 


17 


298 


117 


2.425 


39 
7 


• • •  

• • • « 

6 


(1) 


4 


27 
6 

20 


7 
1 

2 


140 
20 

50 


270 
38 

181 


4 

•  • • 

8 


(3) 12 
16 


190 

28 

101 


61 
10 

56 


1.220 
200 

1.200 


35 




7 


33 


2 




2 


11 


18 


360 


127 


4 


(1) 6 


50 


66 


1,350 


180 


12 


(2) 


35 


100 


31 


$630 


1,170 


57 


(10) 103 


679 


321 


$6,685 


199 


17 


(3) 


36 


108 


35 

1 


$710 


1.217 


62 


(12) 104 


704 


335 


$7,085 



II 
1 

a 



1 
2 

a 
b 

VI 

1 

VII 



II 
1 

a 
b 
2 

7 

III 

4 



1 
2 

a 
b 

VI 

1 

VII 
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Table 26 — YIOLATiONS OF THE LABOR LAW IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 
REFERRED TO CX>UN8EL WITHOUT ISSUANCE OF ORDERS IN YEAR ENDED 
JUt^E 30. 1019 



NlTMBBR OF VlOLATVONB 



SuBJscT or Violation 

(a) Pirtl Inap0dion Diatriet 
I. ApMunaraATioN: 

4. Intarfering with inq>eotor 

V. Childibn: 

1. Under 14 years 

2. Flrom 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours 

VI. WoMBN AND Malb Minobb: 

1. Hours 

VII. DAT OF Rbst: 

Day of Rest 

Total 

(6) Second Irupeetian DiHrid 

V. Cbilorbn: 

1. Under 14 3rearB 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certifieates 

b. Hours 

VI. WoMBN and Mali Mxmobs: 

1. Hours 

VII. Dat of Rbst: 

Day of Rest 

Total 

ie) Total State 

I. Administbation: 

4. Interfering with inspector 

V. Chxldrbn: 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours 

VI. WouBH and Malb Minobs: 

1. Houn 

VII. Dat of Rbbt: 

Day of Rest 

Total 



Not 



prosecuted 
by order of 
Referred Prosecuted Commissi^ 



on 



407 

350 
35 



164 



101 



958 



36 

46 
18 



38 



34 



166 



443 

296 
48 



202 



135 



407 

231 
81 



146 



94 



910 



36 

39 

7 



35 



33 



181 



127 



19 

4 



18 



48 



6 
6 



3 



150 


16 


1 


443 


270 
38 


25 
10 



21 



8 



1,134 



1,060 



64 
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Table 28 — CHILDREN FOR WHOM PROOF OF AQ£ WAS DEMANDED IN MERCAN- 
TILE ESTABLISHMENTS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1019 



Fint Impeotion Dittriot: 

Boys 

GirlB 



Total. 



Second loepeotaon Dietriet: 

Boye 

Giria 



A«e 
proven 16 



8 
27 



85 



proven 

14->16 

(oertifioate 

Beeured) 



2 
8 



Age 
proven 
lees than 
14 (dis- 
charged) 



Di»- 

oharged 

without 

proof 

of age 



32 
38 



05 



3 
5 



Total. 



8 



Total State: 
Boys... 
Girls... 



8 
28 



3 
3 



35 
88 



Total. 



36 



6 



73 
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TiWe 29 — CHILDREN 14 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE FOUND EMPLOYED IN MERCANTILE 

ESTABLISHMENTS t 



LOOAUTT 



New York City, 



Bronx. . . 

Brooklyn, 
Manhattan. . . 

Quoeiu 

Richmond. . . . 



Number 
of 
Establiah- 
mentB 

2.2fi6 



i07 

477 

1,470 

97 

6 



Number of Children 
Found Employed 



BojrB 
2.822 



tlB 

499 

9,0t9 

96 

4 



Girla 
1.727 



4i 

608 

1,166 

97 

9 



Total 
4,549 



965 

994 

9,174 

199 

6 



Buffalo. 



Total — FiiBi-claas cities : 19 19 . 



1918. 
1917. 
♦1916. 
1916. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 



Albany 

Btnghamton . 
Soheoeotady. 
ayraeuse. . . 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonken 



Total — Seoond-olaat Cities: 1919 . 



1918. 
1917, 
♦1916, 
1915. 
1914. 



KinsBton 

Mount Vernon, 
dean 



Total — Third daas dtias: 1919 . 



Total — AUeiti«0: 



1919. 
1918. 
1917. 
♦1916. 
1915. 
1914. 



122 
131 



2.509 



360 



5 
1 
1 



228 
219 



3.269 



407 



5 
1 
2 



8 



100 
230 



2,057 



151 



 Nine months ended June 30. 1916. 

t ConuMratiTe data not available. 

t See TaUe 27 for number of children, under 14 yean of ase, found iUecaUy employed. 



328 
449 



5.326 



2.359 


3,234 


1,416 


4.650 


2.147 


2,951 


1.657 


4.608 


1,737 


2,642 


1.311 


3.953 


t 


2.604 


1.049 


3.653 


t 


3.296 


2,471 


6,767 


t 


3,734 


2,120 


5.854 


t 


2.471 


1,698 


4,169 


t 


2.075 


1,332 


3.407 


t 


2.805 


1,316 


4.121 


t 


3.681 


1,633 


5.314 


42 


57 


19 


76 


30 


27 


3 


30 


67 


67 


15 


82 


97 


116 


74 


190 


13 


14 


8 


22 


72 


88 


26 


114 


39 


38 


6 


44 



558 



332 


408 


177 


585 


367 


462 


134 


596 


352 


458 


123 


581 


t 


293 


41 


334 


t 


634 


247 


881 



6 
1 
2 



8 



2,876 


3,684 


2,206 


5,892 


2.691 


3,642 


1.508 


5,235 


2.514 


3.413 


1.791 


5,204 


2.089 


3.100 


1,434 


4,534 


t 


2.897 


1.090 


3.987 


t 


3.930 


2,718 


6.648 
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Table 30 — ILLEGAL HOURS OF WOMEN AND MALE MINORS IN MERCANTILE 

ESTABLISHMENTS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 

FlBST iNBPBCtkON SbOOND InSPSCHON 

DmTBicT DnTBior Totax. Statb 



Numbw Number Number 

of persons of peroons of persons 

Subject Number illegslly Number iUecally' Number illecsUy 

of firms emiMoyed of firms emfMoyed of firms employed 
lUesal hours of — 

Women 400 484 94 185 494 619 

Male minors 8 8 119 9 



Table 31 — VIOLATIONS OP DAY-OF-REST LAW IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 

FUIST iNSPBCrnON 8xCX>NI> iNSPBCnON 

DlSTBICT DZSTBXCT TOTAL STATB 



Sdbjbct 



Number Number Number 

of persons of persons of persons 

Number illeffally Number illeffally Number illesaUy 

of firms employed of firms employed of firms employed 
Working on Sunday, no schedule 

posted 436 824 122 188 857 882 

W<vking on designated day of 

rest 66 67 15 16 81 83 

Working seven days a week. ... 6 6 4 6 10 12 
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Table 32 — COMPLAINTS. ALLBQINO VIOLATION OF THE LABOR LAW IN MER- 
CANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. INVESTIGATED 

NUIIBBR or COICPLAIMT* 

Subject of CoMPLAiifT 

AoiiQUSTRATIOH 

Pottinc ci laws, permito. notioes. etc , 



Saxitation 



Toilet fMOitiee: 
Watvdoaeta. 
Waahrooma. 



rooma 

deanHneaa or repair of saleBrooma. 

Bunning hot water 

Luneh hour 

Heatinc 

Drinkiiic water 

Markins mattrenet 



AcciDmr Pbbvbmtioh 



Stain. 





Not 






Tlieraof 


S\i8tained auatained 


Total anonymoua 


1 






1 


1 


100 




67 


167 


60 


4 






4 
8 


3 






3 




5 






6 
2 


3 


1 




1 


1 


11 




9 


20 


6 






2 


2 


1 






1 


1 


1 


88 




17 
1 


105 

1 


68 



CmLDBaN 

Under 14 years of age 

fVom 14 to 16 years of age: 

Without oertificatea 

Hoora 

Employment in baae m e n ta. . 



WoMixf AND Maui MiKoaa 

Hours 

Seats for women 



121 



174 



295 



139 



a3 


92 


155 


39 


31 


44 

• ••••• SI 


75 

• ••■«• •« 


26 


80 


158 


238 


106 


2 


2 


4 


1 



Dat or Rasr 



Day of rest. 



37 



42 



79 



63 



IVtyment of wages. 
Not qpedfied 



MIBCBLL4NBOUB 



Total 



1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916t. 

1915. 

1914., 

1913.. 

1912., 

1911., 



3 . 




3 


2 




31 


31 


20 


547 


644 


1,191 


524 


550 


838 


1,388 


673 


517 


909 


1,426 


937 


608 


685 


1,193 


814 


534 


633 


1,167 


753 


447 


466 


913 


656 


145 


108 


253 


97 


95 


140 


235 


77 


122 


100 


222 


81 



t Nine months ended June 30, 1916. 
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New Yobk State Dbpabtmbnt of Labor 



Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1019 



Locality 
Albany County 



NnicBXB or 

CSRTIFICATBB 

IflBUBD TO — 

* 



Boys 

4ie 



CUua 
Albany 267 



Coboes 
WatenrUet 



ViUaqe* 
Green Island. . 

Ravena 

VoorbeeeviUe. . 



Totont 
Bethlebon . . . . 

CoeymanB 

Colonie 

Guilderland. . . 



Allboany County. 

VUUioea 

Andover 

RicbbuTg 

Welleville 



Tovma 

Andover 

Buma 

Caneadea 

Granger 

Soio 



Bronx County (See 
New York City). 



under 



Bboouv County. 



CUy 

Buucbamton. , 



ViUaget 

Deposit 

Endioott 

Jobnaon City. . . 
Port Diekinaon. 

Union 

Whitney Point. 

Tovnu 

Barker 

Chenango 

Dickinson 

Kirkwood 

Vestal 



Cattabaugub County . 
CUiet 



Olean 

Salamanca. 



Allegany 

Cattaraugus... 

Delevan 

Franklinville. . 

Gowanda 

LiUleVaUey.. 

Portvillc 

South Dayton. 



77 
48 



10 
1 
1 



1 

 • 

11 



• • « • 



BO 



2 

1 

12 



• • • » 



198 



167 



131 



Gbls 
$4^ 



150 
45 
27 



5 
2 



1 

7 
4 
1 



9 



1 

• • «  

6 

• • • • 

1 

• • • • 

1 

• • • • 



101 



83 



2 


• • •  


12 


8 


2 




1 


 •   


5 


4 


3 


• •  • 


1 


• • « • 


• • 


2 


1 


1 


• • 


1 


4 


2 



7« 



71 


40 


11 


2 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


• • •  


6 


10 


20 


5 


2 


• « • • 


« • 


1 


• • 


9 



Locality 

CATTABAUaim COUWPT — 

Touma 

Allegany 

CarroUton 

EllicottWUe 

Fannergville 

Great Valley 

Little Vall^ 

Yorkshire 



nuicbsr of 
Cbbtiiicatbb 

InXTSD TO — 



Boys Qirb 



2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 



Cayuga County. 
City 



leo 



Auburn. 



ViOagea 

Cayuga 

Moravia , 

Port Byron. . . . 
WeedqMrt 



142 



1 
3 
1 



Brutus. 
Fleming. 
Genoa. . . 

Ira 

Ledyard. 
Locke. . . 
Moravia. 
Scipio. . . 
Sennett.. 
Sterling. . 
Tbroop.. 
Victory.. 



TowTU 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



3 
2 
1 



Chautauqua Cottnty 964 



CiUes 

Dunkirk 

Jamestown. . . . 



ViUagsa 
Bemus Point. . . 

Brooton 

Falconer 

ForestviUe 

Fredonia 

Mayville 

Silver Creek. . . , 
WoBtfield 



TownM 

Busti 

Carroll 

Clymer 

Eflery 

EUington 

Gerry 

Hanover 

Harmony 

Ktantone. .'. .. 
Ripley 



Chrmung County. 
CUy 



63 
133 



1 

2 

14 

2 

7 

4 
7 
2 



2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
6 

 • 

1 
3 

95 



Elmira. 



VitUuea 
Elmira Heigh te. 
Horeebeads 



87 



4 
1 



ISl 



107 

< • • • 

1 

• • • 

2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

167 



53 
72 



2 
11 

 • 

10 



1 

4 
1 



1 
1 



83 



66 



12 



^ Exclusive of oerttficates Lisued to children for employment in mercantile eatabUshmenta and 
buainead offices during summer vacation. See table 35. 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 — (C<mtinued) 



locaxjtt 
Chsmuno Countt — 

Towna 

Bis Flats 

Chemuns 

Southport 



NuMBBR or 
Ckbtificatbb 

lUUBD TO 

• ^ 

Boys OLrls 



Chbnanoo Countt. 
CUv 



Norwich. 

ViOaaet 

Afton 

Bainbridge 

Earlville (See 
County). 

Greene 

New Berlin 

Oxford 

Sherburne 



Tov/na 

Greene 

Guilford 

Oteelic 

Plymouth 

Preston 



Clinton Countt. 

CUv 
Plattabure. . . 



FftUoffs 
Keeserille 



Towns 
Blaok Brook. . . . 

Peru 

Platteburg 

Saranao 

Schuyler Falls ^.. 



Columbia. County. 
CUv 



Hudson. 



VUIaoM 

Chatham 

Kinderhook. . . 

Philmont 

Valatie 



Toumt 

Austerlits 

Claverack 

Clermont 

Oermantown. . 

Greenport 

HiUsdale 

Kinderhook... 

Stookport 

Stuyvesant.... 
Tachkanic. . . . 



Cobtland Countt. 
CUv 



Cortland. 



Madison 



2 
1 



17 



t 
1 
1 



1 
1 



H 



I 
1 

1 
3 



37 



20 



2 
2 
9 
2 



2 

I • 

1 

i 
1 
1 

6 
7 
3 

38 



16 



3 
2 



Ig 



1 
2 



I 



1 
1 
1 

9 



3 



2 



3 

1 



H 



26 



1 
2 
6 
2 



1 

« 

1 



7 
8 



B£ 



13 



Localitt 

Cobtland Coumtt — 
(Condudei) 

Villages 

Homer 

McGraw 

TowTis 

CortlandviUe 

Scott 

Solon 

Truxton 

VirgU 



NuiiBBR or 
CBsnncATBS 

laSUBD TO — 
« » 

Boys Girls 



DcLAWARB County 

ViOaQea 

Delhi 

Deposit (See Broome Co.). 

Sidney 

Walton 

Tovms 

Colchester 

Franklin 

Hamden 

Hancock 



13 
3 

1 
2 

I • • 

1 
2 

is 



Sidney. . . 
Stamford. 



Tompkins 

DuTCHBfla County. 
CUiea 



4 

7 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

178 



34 



Beacon 

Poughkeepsie 110 

VUiaoes 

Fishkill 

Pawling 

Rhinebeck 

TivoU 

Wappinger Falls 

Towns 

Amenia 

FishkUl 

La Grange 

Milan 

Pawling 

Pine Plains 

Poughkeepsie 

Red Hook 



8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 



CUios 
Buffalo 1.818 



Lackawanna. 
Tonawanda 

VUhges 

Akron 

Alden 

Angola 

Depew 

East Aurora 

Farnham 

Gowanda (See Cattaraugus 

County) 

Hamburg 

Kenmore 

Lancaster 

North CoUins 

Sloan 

Springville 

VTiIliamsville 



35 
31 

9 
2 
1 
9 
14 
2 



20 
2 

25 
1 

10 
2 
6 



1 
3 

4 

1 

 • 
I • 

IB 



6 
3 



2 
1 



139 



35 
88 



2 

2 

11 



1 
1 



3 



Ehdd County f ,074 ^ .4^7 



1.295 
22 
39 



3 

4 

13 
3 
2 



18 

> • • 

6 

13 

2 



* Exduatve of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile establishmonts and 
business offices during summer vacation. See table 35* t Not reported* 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30. 1910 •— (ConHnuecO 



LOCAUTT 

Erib Couirrr — iCot%duded) 

Towns 

Amherst 

Aurora , 

Brant 

Cheektowasa , 

Clarence 

East Hamburg , 

Eden 

Evans 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Lancaster 

Newstead 

Tonawanda 

West Seneca 



NtniBflR OF 

CnrrincATm 

iBSrSD TO — 



Essex Countt 

ViUoifea 

Bloomingdale 

Koeseville (See Clinton 
County) 

Lake Placid 

Saranao Lake (See Frank- 
lin County) 

Tioonderoga 

Towns 

Moriah 

Ticonderoga 



Frankun Codntt. 

Villages 

Chateaugay 

Malone 

Saranao Lake. . 



Towns 

Brighton 

Chateaugay . . . 

Constable 

Franklin 

Moira 

Santa Clara. . . 

Waverly 

tvUle 



West^ 
Tmron County. 



CUies 
Gloversville.. 
Johnstown . . . 



ViUaoes 
Dolgeville (See Herkimer 
County) 

Mayfield 

NorUiviUe 



Towns 
Broadalbin.. . . 
Northampton . 
Oppenheim. . . . 
Perth 



Gbnxssb County 
City 



Batavia. 



Boys 



4 
2 
3 

13 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 
1 

25 
5 
5 

14 

16 



2 



2 

9 



»6 



1 
7 



1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 

ISO 



79 
43 



4 
I 
2 



88 



26 



Oirls 



2 
2 
1 
14 
1 
2 
6 
1 



1 
2 
5 



1 
2 



IB 



3 
3 



1 
1 



4 
1 

07 



42 

49 



2 

1 
1 
1 

a 



12 



Locality 



NuMBBB or 
CnrriFicATBs 

IflSUBD TO — 



Bogrs Girls 



Gbnusbb Coumty — (ConeUtdad^ 

ViUages 

Le Roy 

Oakfield 

Towns 

Batavia 

Bergen 

Danen 

Elba 

Pembroke 



Gbbbnb County . . . 
VittaQSs 



Athens. 

Catokill... 

Coxsackie. 



Towns 

Athens 

Catskill 

Coxsaolde 

Durham 

Greenville 

Lexington 

Windham 



Hamilton County. 
Town 



Hope. 

Hbbxiiub County. 

CUy 
Lttle Falls 



Vmages 

Dolgeville 

Frankfort 

Herkimer 

Ilion 

Middleville 

Mohawk , 

Newport 

Old Forge 



Towns 

Fairfield 

Frankfort 

German Flats. 

Herkimer 

Litchfield 

Newport 

Ohio 

Salisbury 

Stark 

Warren 

Webb 



Jeftbiwon County. 

Ciiy 
Watortown 



Vmaoss 

Carthage 

Clayton , 

ElUsbura 

Saoket Harbor. 
West Carthage. 



1 
2 



2 
1 

4 
1 
2 

is 



2 
9 
2 



2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 



1 



30 





4 
13 
47 

2 



7 
I 
1 
1 
5 

1 
1 



91 



65 



6 
1 
1 
1 

4 



14 



9 

4 



69 



17 



10 
4 
5 

18 
2 
1 
3 



1 
1 
1 
3 



3 
1 



59 



38 



3 
1 



* Exclusive of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile establishmenia and 
business <^oeB during summer vacation. See table 36. 
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Table 84 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 80» 1919 — (CofUinued) 



LocAurr 

jBrrsRsoN Couirrr- 
(ConcItuM) 

Towna 

Adams 

Champion 

EUisburc 

Le Ray 

Lorraine 

Rodman 

Theresa 

Watertown 

WUna 

Worth 



Nuifsnt OF 

CbVI'IFI CATB8 

IflsxraD TO — 
Bosrs Girls 



KiNoa Coxmrr fSee under 
New York City) 



JjBwb County. 



VUlagtt 

Croghan 

Harrisville. . . . 

Lowyillo 

Lyons Falls . . . 
Port Leyden . . , 
Turin 



Tounu 

Croghan 

Diana 

MartinsbuTK. . 
New Bremen.. 



Livnfavroif Cooifrr. 



ViOoo— 

Avon 

Dansrille 

Oeneseo 

Mount Morris. 
Nunda 



TVnnM 

Ayon 

Coneeos 

Oeneseo 

Lfsieester. 

Lima 

Mount Morris. . 

Oasian 

Portage 

SiMuia 

Spnngwater. . . . 
York 



MADBOif County. 



City 
Onada 

FtZZovM 

Canastota 

Casenovia. . . . 
Chittenango... 
Earhrille 



Fenner. 
Lebanon. 
Madison. 
Nelson. . 
Sullivan . 



TawM 



1 
1 



3 
1 
1 
2 
3 



1» 



1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



1 



6 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

SO 



13 

2 
2 
2 



» • • • 



3 
1 
6 



  • • 
• * • • 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

~0 



1 
1 
3 
1 



•  •  



3 
2 



• • • 

• t • 



LOCALfTT 
MOKBOS COUMTT... 



NUMBBR OP 
CBBTmCATBB 
ISBUBD TO — 



Boys 



City 
Rochester 



Brookp<»t 

East Rochester. 

Fairport 

HUtcm 

Scottsville 

Spenoerport. . . , 
w^ebster •«..... 



Tcvnu 

Brighton 

CWK 

Gates 

Hamlin 

Irondequoit. . . 

Mendon 

Ogden 

Parma 

Penfidd 

Perinton 

Pittsford 

Riga 

Rush 

Webster 

Wheatland 



MONTOOMBBT COUNTY. 

City 
Amsterdam 



Canajoharie. . . 

Fonda 

Fort Johnson. . 
Fort Plain 



Hagaman. 
NdSiton^ 



Palatine Bridge. 
St. Johnsville. . . 

Tovnu 
Amsterdam. . . . 
Canaioharie. . . . 

Charleston 

Florida 

Minden 

Mohawk 



Nabbau County. 



City 
Glen Cove. . . 



ViOagw 

Cedarhurst 

East Rockaway. . . 

Farmingdale 

Floral Park 

Preeport 

Hempstead 

Lawrence 

Lvnbrook 

Mineola 

RockviDe Center. . 

IWns 

Hempstead 

North Hempstead . 
Oyster Bay 



15 
29 
6 
2 
5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

7 



2 

8 
4 
3 
2 
5 
1 
3 
4 
2 



tl8 



170 



3 

10 

5 

4 

I •  

10 



• • •  

•  • • 

1 
10 

1 
lie 



6 

2 
3 
3 
7 
16 
10 
1 
5 
3 
6 

42 

7 
5 



Girls 
t,160 



1,352 1.068 



11 

13 

5 



2 
3 



15 
1 
1 

•  

3 
3 
6 
7 
1 
3 
5 
2 



1S6 



113 

3 

1 
2 



4 
1 
5 



1 
1 



106 



14 
1 



6 

8 

12 

1 

8 

2 
4 

40 
2 

7 



^ Exclusive of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile establishments and 
bu«ine88 offices during summer vacation. See table 35. 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1010 — (ConKfiiMcJ) 



localitt 
New York Citt... 



NUICBBR OP 
CUBTXnCATBB 
ISBimD TO — 



Boys 
,B7,964 



Bronx Soroush 3,861 

Brooklyn Borough 10,800 

Manhattan Borough 10,876 

Queens Borough 2.304 

Richmond Borough 623 

Niagara County $40 



CiH€9 

Lodcport 

Niagara FiJIi 

North Tonawanda. 



Barker 

La SaUe 

Middleport. . . . 



Tmon9 

Lewieton 

Newfane 

Pendleton 

Porter 

Royalton 

Sanborn 

Wheatfield 

Wilson 



Onsida Coxmrr. 



Rome. 

SherriU. 

Utiea... 



CiUn 



ViOagea 
Bridgewater. . . 

Camden , 

Clayrille 

Clinton 

New Hartford. 

Oriekany 

Oriskany EftllB. 

Vernon 

Waterville 

Whitesboro 

Yorkville 



Tomu 

Augusta 

Ava 

Bridgewater. . . 

Deerfield 

Kirkland 

Maroy 

Maruiall 

New Hartford. 

Parie 

Sangerfidd. . . . 

Western 

Westmoreland. 
Whitestown. . . 



Onondaoa Coumtt. 



Syraottse. 



CUv 



52 
02 
64 



2 

6 

11 



2 
6 
2 



2 
2 

8 
6 

968 



26 

6 
287 



1 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 

5 
2 
13 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



1 
16 
5 
1 
1 
7 
16 



ess 



563 



Olrls 
$1,1S6 

2,800 
8.110 
8.001 
1.863 
362 

jes 



20 
63 
33 



1 

4 
13 



1 
2 
1 
1 

7 
7 

m 



27 

3 

176 



1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
13 



1 
2 

 • m 

2 

6 
1 

3 
10 



398 



360 



LOCAUTT 
ONOlfDAOA COTTNTT- 

iCondudei) 

Baldwinsville. . . 

CamiUus 

East Syracuse. . 

Eastwood 

Fabius 

Liverpool 

Manhus 

MaroeUus 

Scitny 



NmCBBB OF 

Cbrtivicatbb 
ImvwD TO — 

Boys Qirls 



CamiDus. 
Cioero. 



Town* 



easy.. 

DoVTiI 



DeWitt. 

Fabius 

Geddes 

I^ysander. . . 
Onondaga. . 
Pompey. . . 

Salina 

Skaneateles. 
VanBuren. 



Ontario Countt. 



CHi89 

Canandaigua. 
Geneva 



VfUOQW 

Clifton springs. 

Naples 

Phelps 

Shottsville. . . . . 



Townt 

Bristol 

Farmington 

Geneva 

Hopewell 

Manoheater 

Naples 

Phelps 

SotttJ^ Bristol.... 
West Bloomfield. 



Orangr Covntt. 



Middletown.. 
Newburgh. . . 
Port Jervis. . . 



VMaget 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Goehen 

Highland Falls. 
Montgomery . . 
Unionville. . . . 

Walden 

Warwick 



7 


1 


t 


t 


10 


5 


7 


1 


7 


3 


4 


1 


1 


• * • • 


6 


2 


10 


14 


t 


t 


2 


1 


2 


• « • • 





• • • • 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


• • • • 


8 


3 


1 


• . a • 


8 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


60 


48 


14 


10 


23 


24 


3 


• •  • 


13 


6 


1 


3 


• • • • 


1 


I 


t 

• • • a 


1 


• « • • 


1 


• • • • 


2 


1 


5 


• • « • 


2 


3 


t 


t 


3 


• • • • 


ue 


iM9 


32 


25 


80 


60 


27 


12 


1 


.... 


1 


1 


6 


• • • • 


1 


 « • • 


4 


2 


1 


1 


11 


18 


24 


I 



* Exclusive of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile estabUshments and 
busiaess ofSces during summer vacation. See table 35. f ^ot reported. 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 



LOCAUTT 

Oba.ir» Couwtt — 
(ConoIiMbd) 

ToWflM 

Bloomins Grore. 

Cornwall 

Crawford 

Deerpark 

Goahen 

Tn yM^tMi 

Mininnk 

Mount Hmm. . . . 
N«w Wmdior. . . 

Tuxedo 

WallkiU 

Warwick 

Woodboiy 



OnLBANS COUNTT. . 



Albion. 

Holky 

]>ndonviile. 
Medina 



Carlton 

Claroidon. . . . 

Kendall 

Murray 

Ridgeway 

8h^ 



Oawsoo CouMTr. 
CUiM 



Fulton. 
Oaweio. 



Vittao€9 

Clereland 

Hannibal 

Laoona 

Mezioo 

Pulaaki 

Sandy Creek.. 



Touma 

Conatantia 

Minetto 

Pariah 

Sohroeppel. . . . 

Volney 

Weit Monroe. . 



Oranoo Countt.. 
CUy 



Oneonta. 



Vmaoet 
Cheriy Valley... 
Cooperstown .... 

Milford 

Richfield Springs. 
UnadilU 



ENDED JUNE 30. 1919 — (Continued) 



NuMBKB or 
CnrxncATss 

IWUBD TO — 

Boya Qiria 



13 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

7 

3 
1 



70 



12 

12 

3 

26 



1 
1 

4 
11 



ISO 



3 
1 
1 

1 
8 
1 



£8 



I 
2 

> • 

1 
3 



1 

7 



1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
4 
2 



^ 



6 
13 

1 
14 



2 



7 
2 
3 



iO» 



47 


21 


76 


72 


  


1 


1 


• • • • 


1 


1 


15 


3 


• • 


3 


 • 


1 



• • • 

• • • 



M9 



8 



6 

2 



LocALirr 

OrsBOo CoTjwrr — 
{Cmduded 

Towns 
Burlington. .... 
Cherry Valley.. 

Deoatur 

Edmeaton 

Exeter 

Hartwiek 

Mitford 

Oneonta 

Richfield. 



NuMBBB or 

CBBTirXCATBS 

laauBD TO — 
Boys Girls 



Snringfield. 
Unadilla 



Tnadilla. 
Worcester. 



Putnam County. 



VMaoM 

Brewster 

Cold Spring. . . 
Nelaonville 



TovmM 

Patterson 

PhiUipstown. . , 
Southieaet 



QuxaNS CouNTT (See under 
New York City) 

RnNsaaiABB County 



CUieB 
Rensselaer. . . 
Troy 



Vittoifes 

Castleton 

Hooaick Falls.. 
Nassau , 



Tov>n» 

Berlin , 

North Qreenbush . 

Petersburg 

FIttatown 

Poeatenkill 

Sandlake 

Schaghticoke 

Schodack 



RxcBMOND County (See under 
New York City) 

RooKLAND County 



ViUaoet 

Haverstraw 

Hillbum 

Nyaok 

Piermont 

Spring Valley 

Suffern 

West Haverstraw. 

Town* 

Clarkstown 

Haverstraw 

Orangetown , 

Ramapo 

Stony Point 



2 
1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 



8 



2 
1 

1 

4 



»4S 



20 
198 

7 
8 
1 



2 
2 
1 

7 
1 
1 



41 



7 

3 

10 



4 
3 
1 

6 

• • 

2 
2 
3 



1 
2 



3 

I • 

1 
3 



If 



4 
3 



2 

3 



148 



10 
108 



10 
6 
1 



1 
2 

* • 

1 
1 

4 
1 
3 



36 



3 
1 
9 
6 
3 



2 

 • 

3 

1 



* Exclusive of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile estabtishmente and 
bomness offices during summer vacation. See table 35. 
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Table 84 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 — (CofrftniMcl) 



localitt 
St. Lawkbnob County. 

Ogdenaburg 



NuMBBB or 
CwmwiQATmB 

ISBXTBD TO — 



Vittaoea 

Edwards 

Gouverneur. . . . 

Maaaena 

MorriBtown 

Potedam 



Toum» 

Canton 

De Kalb 

Uopkinton. . . . 
Lawrence . . . . . 
Louisville. . . . . 

Madrid 

Maaeena 

Morristown. . 

Norfolk 

Parishville. .. 

Potsdam 

Russell 



Boys 

07 

18 



3 
1 

12 
2 

14 



1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
1 

4 



Saratoga County WS 



CUi€$ 

Meehanioville ... 
Saratoga Sprinos. 



ViUao€9 
BaUston Spa. , . .. 

Corinth 

Qalwsy 

Schuylerville 

Soutb Olens Falls. 

Stillwater 

Victory Mills 

Waterford 



9 
23 



5 
20 


8 

4 
3 
5 



Town* 

Ballston 

Clifton Park.. 

Corinth 

Qalway 

Half moon 

MalU 

Moreau 

Saratoga 

Waterford 



SCBKNSCTADY CoUNTY SSI 



City 
Schenectady. . 
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Scotia. 



FtUotfs 



Tovnu 

Glenville 

Nisksyuna. . . . 
Rotterdam . . . . 



ScHOBABix County, 



2 

4 
6 

8 



ViUagf 

CobleskiU 

Richmondville — 



3 
1 



Oirls 
S8 

20 



2 
3 



1 
1 

» « 

2 



3 
1 

74 



9 
17 



4 
2 
1 

7 
2 
6 
1 



2 


• • • • 


1 


2 


• 


1 


• 


1 


 


1 


• 


2 


6 


6 


8 


1 


6 


7 



125 



3 



4 
6 



2 
2 



LoCALITT 

ScBOBABn Coum'T — 
(CoMlttdsd) 

Tcfan% 

CobleskiU 

Middleborg 

Richmondville 



SCHUYIdB COXTNTY. 

ViBagea 
Montour Falls. 
Watkins 



Tovnu 

Hector 

Montour 



SiNBCA County. 



Seneca FaUs. . . 
Waterloo 



Fayette. 
Variok. 



TOWM 



SraUBBN County. 

OHM 



Corning. 
Homdl. 



Ftlla0«s 

Addison 

Avooa 

Bath 

Canisteo 

Cohootcm 

Hammondsport . 
Painted Post. . . 
Wayland 

Tovma 

Addison 

Avoca 

Cohooton 

Fremont 

Howard 

Jasper 

Lindley 

Rathbone 

Thunton 

Troupsburg. . . . 



IS8 Bowwoix. County. 



ViOaoM 



Anutyville 

Babylon 

BeUport 

Qreenport 

North|>ort. . . . 
Patohogue. . . . 
Sag Harbor. . . 

Tcwn$ 
Brookhaven. . . 
Eaathampton. . 

Islip 

Rirerbead 

Smithtown. . . . 
Southampton.. 



NxTMBBB or 

GBBTmOATKB 

laauBD TO — 
Boys Girls 



3 

I  

1 
1 



1 
1 



B •  « 


1 


4 


2 


2 


• • • • 


•  • a 


1 


t9 


to 


22 


10 





8 


1 


1 


• • • • 


1 


80 


60 


4 


2 


46 


26 


1 


« • • • 


1 


1 


1 


• • • • 


• • • • 

12 


i 


1 


t 

• • • • 


4 


11 


1 


• • • • 


1 


• • • • 


1 


1 


1 


.... 


3 


2 


2 


• . • • 


1 


. . • • 


2 


• . • • 


2 


• • • • 


3 


.... 


00 


4^ 


2 


2 


7 


1 


2 


1 


6 


3 


2 


2 


8 


6 


I 


1 


18 


14 


3 


• . . • 


12 


12 


2 


2 


1 


• • . . 


3  


1 



• Exclusive of certificates issued to children for employment in mercantile establishmenU and 
business offices during summer vacation. See table 36. f Not reported. 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 80, 1919 — (Continued) 



LOCALTTT 
BULUVAM COUMTT. . 

YiOagu 



liberty. 
Montioello . 
Woodridge. 



Town9 

CaUiooon 

fVemont 

HishUnd 

Liberty 

Lumberland. . . 
Rookland 



TtOOJL COUNTT 

ViUagea 



Candor. 
Owego. . . 
Spencw. , 
Waverly. 



Totont 

Barton 

Berkshire 

Owefo 

Spencer 

Tioga 



TOMPKINB CoimTT. 

City 



Ithaca. 



VaiageM 

Freeville 

Groton 

Trumansburg. . 



Caroline. 
Dry den. 
Groton. 



Town$ 



ULflTBi County . . 
CUy 



Kingrton. 



Vmaoet 

EUenyiUe 

Marlboro 

NewPalti 

Rooendale 

Saugertififl 



Tomu 

Eeopue 

Kingston 

Lloyd 

Marlboroogh.. 

Olive 

Roaendale 

Saugertiea 

Shandaken. . . . 
Shawanguttk. . 

Ulster 

Wawarsing. . .. 
Woodstock. . . . 



NuMBXB or 
CnRTuncATia 
Issuxs TO — 



Baya 

4 



Girls 



2 
2 
3 



1 
1 



1 

1 



2 
1 



18 



IS 



1 
3 
1 
5 



4 
2 
1 
1 



8 

'4 



57 



40 



3 

9 



2 
2 
1 

ISS 



1 
iS 

16 



3 
2 
1 



109 



98 



83 



LoCALTTT 

Wakbbn Countt . . . 



CUy 
Glens Falls. . . 



Vmage 
Lake George. . 



Totont 

Luseme 

Queensbury . . . 

Thurman 

Warrensburg. . 



WAaBXNOTON ConNTT . 

Vataoe* 

Fort Ann 

Fort Edward 

Granville 

Greenwich 

Hudson Falls. . . . 

Salem 

WbitehaU 



Argyle. . . . 

Hebron 

Kingsbury. 
Salem .... 



Tovm» 



Wayne County 

VUtagBt 



Clyde. 

Lyons 

Maoedon. . 
Newark..., 
Palmyra. . . 
Red Creek. 
Sodus 



Towns 

Arcadia 

Butler 

Huron 

Manon 

Ontario 

Rose 

Sodus 

Williamson 

Woloott 



3 WcsTORnTBB County . 

2 



8 



1 
1 

4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 



2 
9 



Citiea 
Mount Vernon . 
New Rochelle. 
White Plains. . 
Yonkers 



1 
3 



4 
2 



Vmagea 

Ardsley 

Croton-on-Hudson 

Dobbs Feny 

Ehnsford 

Hsstang»-upon-Hudson . . 

Larchmont 

Mamaroneok 

Mount Kisoo 

North Pelham 

North Tarrytown 



NuifBBR opI 

CBBTXnCATBB 

Ibbusd to — 



Boys 
23 



ee 



7 
11 
3 
3 
19 
1 
8 



4 
1 
2 
7 



4B 



1 
3 



8 
5 
2 

4 



153 
64 
20 

300 



3 
1 
2 
3 
10 
1 
8 
2 
I 
2 



Oir!s 
16 

13 



1 
1 



41 



1 

3 

3 

U 

4 



16 



1 
2 



4S 



2 
5 
1 
5 
A 



4 



1 
1 



1 . 




6 . 


»■•••• 


• • • « 


12 


3 . 




• •  • 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


667 


609 



85 

54 

12 

251 



1 
2 



8 



* Exclusive of certlfioates issued to children for employment in mercantile establbhments and 
busineaa offices during summer vacation. See table 35. 
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Table 34 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES* REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1018— (Condti^ed) 



LOCALITT 
W— A I IIBBi'lH Co.—' 

(ficndttdtii 

ViBagM 

Oannini , 

Peekakifi 

PeUuun Manor. . 

Pleaaantville 

Port Chester 

Rye 

Tarrytown 

Tuckahoe , 



Toumt 

Bedford 

Cortland 

HarriBOD 

Mamaroneok 

Mount Plenaant. 
New Castle. . . . 

Rye 

Yorktown 



WTOiciNa County . 
VUlaoea 



Attioa. 
Castile. 



NuMBiB or 

GaBTOTOATBa 

Imubd to — 
"Boy* Qirls 



9 
21 
1 
6 
84 
1 
6 
1 



2 
6 

4 

2 

2 
1 
1 

U 



3 

4 



7 
19 



43 
6 



2 

II 

4 



• • • * 



S» 



LooAurr 

WTOMXlfO CODHTT— 

(CofMbMtal) 
Perry. 



Tovmt 
Bennington . . . 

Eaide 

Middlebury . . . 

Sheldon 

Warsaw 

Wethersfield. . . 



Yatbs County . 



FtZIoffM 

Dandee 

Penn Yan 

RushviUe 



Town 



Benton. 

Totax. Statb. 



NxniBBB or 

CSBnnOATBB 
IflSUBD TO — 

 * s 

Boys Girls 



17 
9 



2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 



19 



t 

14 

3 



20 
10 



11 



t 
8 
1 



2 



37,816 27,861 



* Ezdoaiye of oertifioates issued to ohildren for employment in mereantile establishments and 
business offioes during summer vacation. See table 35. t N^ot reported. 
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Table 35 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1W8, FOR SUMMER VAGATIONf EMPLOYMENT 



LoCAurr 

AiAAirr CoxTNTT. . . 
Citiet 



NUMBXB OP 
CXBTXnCATBS 
ISSUSD TO 



Albany . . . . 
WatfiTvUet. 



Bbontc County (See under 
New York City).* 



Broome Covsty. 



CUy 
Binghamton. . 



Johneon City. . 



CATTARAnOUS COUNTT, 

Citiet 



Olean 

Salamanca. 



ViUage 
Gowanda 



Tofm 



PortviDe. 
Catvga County. 
City 



Aubttin. 



Sennett. 
Throop. 



Toums 



Chautauqua County. 
Citiet 



Dunkirk. 
JajneetowD. 



Vmagee 

Fredonia 

Salver Creek. . . 



Totim 



Hanover. 
Cremuno County. 
City 



Elmira. 



Vmaoe 
Elmira Heights. 

Chknakgo County. 

ViUaoee 

Bainbridce 

New Berlin . . . . 
Sherburne 



Town 
Sherburne. . . . 



Boys 
68 


GUIs 
6 


56 
2 


5 

• • • • 


SO 






27 
3 



$9 



28 



10 



9 
1 



16 



6 
1 



7 
1 



3 
1 



9 



1 
2 
2 



4 
2 



9 



9 



2 
1 



B 



2 



• • «  



Locality 
Clinton County. . . 



nuubbr of 

Certificatbs 
Ibbubd to — 



Vmaoe 
Keeseville 



Columbia County. 
City 



Boye 
6 


Girls 

• « • • 


5 


•   » 


8 


8 



Hudson. 



Valatie. 



ViUaoe 



Tovm 
Greenport. . . . 
New Lebanon. 



CoBTLAND County. 

ViUaoe 
McGrawville. . 



Dblaware Coumtt. 
Town 



Hancock 

Dutchbss County, 

City 
Poughkeepsie. . 



YtUcve 
Wappingers Falls. 



1 
I 



Ebib County M8J^ 

Citiea 



Buffalo. 
Lackawaima. 



VUlagea 

Kenmore , 

WiUiamsville. . . 



270 



4 
1 



Toumt 
Cheektowaga. . 

Lancaster 

Tonawanda . . . 
West Seneca. . 



Essex County. 



Toum 
Crown, Point. 



Franklin County. 

Town 
Constable 



Fulton County. 



Cities 
GloversvilleL . 
Johnstown. . . 



6 
1 



• • • • 


1 


5 


4 


3 


4 


/ 


« • • •■ 


1 


 • • • 


9 


/ 



1 

138 



132 
1 



• • • 

• • • 



4 



6 
1 


1 

• • •  


•  • • 


i 


• • •  


1 


1 


• a •  


1 


• « • • 


5 


$ 


4* 
1 


2 

  • • 



* At end of Table. 

t These, certiflbatsa were issued under authority of Section l&Va of the Labor Law, which per- 
mits the emi^yment ol Ghildren* 14 to 16 years of aae, in mercantile i-stablishments and business 
oiiicea during July and August, notwithstanding th« fact that the children have ivot completed the 
grades in achoo!. necessary for obtaining a regular employment ce:tihcate. 

5 
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Table 35 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN JULY AND 
AUGUST. 1918. FOR SUMMER VACATION f EMPLOYMENT — (CoiKmiMiO 



localttt 

Qknxssx Countt . . 

CUv 



Batavia. 



VMaot 



LeRoy. 

Hbhxxiobb Coumtt 

ViUoffe 
Mohawk , 



Jbvfbrion Couhtt. 

City 
Watertown 



ViUaffea 

Antwerp 

Clayton , 



Encos County (See under 
New York City).'» 



LnrnvoaioN Countt, 

ViUagM 
Danaville 



Madibon Coumtt, 

Cttif 



Oneida. 

MOWBOa COUMTT. 

City 
Roeheat«r. . . . 



ViUagn 
East Rochester. 
Webster 



Town 



Gates. 

MONTaOKBRT CotrMTT 

CUv 
Amsterdam 



Vittatf 
Fort Johnson. . 



Nassau Couimr. 



ViUaif 
Freeport 



Town 
Oyster Bay- 



Naw YoKX CouMTT (See under 
New Yoric City).* 



NuMBXB or 

CBRTinCATKS 
ISSUSD TO — 



Boys 

g 



2 
5 



ISS 



130 



2 
1 



Giris 



i 


g 


1 


2 


10 


•  » • 



60 



49 
1 



n 


g 


8 


2 


3 


• •  • 


3 


• • « • 



LoCALTTT 
NiAOABA CoUNTT. . , 



Citiet 

Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda. 



La Salle 



ViUoffe 



Toion 



Lewiston 

Oncxda Countt.. 
CUiet 



Rome. 
Utica. 



ViUaoM 

Whitesboro 

Yorkville 



Marey. 
Paris.. 



Town9 



Onondaoa Countt. 
City 



Syracuse. 



East Syracuse. 

Liverpool 

Manlius 

Solvay , 

Elbridse 



rotons 

Clay 

Elbridffe 

Onondaca 

Salina 



Ontario Countt. 
CUy 



Geneva. 



Town 



Geneva. 

Oranos Countt. 

CUy 

Newburgh. . . 



Town 
New Windsor . 



Orlbanb Countt. . 
ViUagf 



Albion. 
HoUey. 



NuiiBBR or 

CaRTXnCATBS 

Iseuan to — 



Boys 
9 



1 
5 



1 
2 



es 



6 
50 



2 
3 



86 



62 



6 

1 
1 

4 



1 

1 
9 
1 



1 
4 



2 
2 



Girls 



3 

1 



18 



2 
11 



2 
1 

g5 



16 



1 
1 

4 
1 



2 
2 



• At end of TaUe. 

t These certificates were issued under authority of Section 165>a of the Labor Law. whieh per- 
mits the employment of children, 14 to 16 years of ace. in mercantile est*bIishmeAta and buMness 
offices during July and August, notwithstanding the fact that the children have not eompletcd the 
grades in school, necessary for obtuning a regular onployment certificate. 
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Table 35 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1918, FOR SUMMER VACATION f EMPLOYMENT — (CondiMM) 



LOCALRT 

Obwxgo Coumtt. . . 
City 



NinfBR or 
Cbbtificatbs 

IflSCTD TO — 



Boy* 



Otwefo. 
Onsoo Coumtt. 



ViUao$ 
Cherry Valley. 



QrxBin CoTTNTT (See under 
New York aty).* 



RBNMnjun Coumtt. 
Cily 



Twy... 

Town 
Bnmswidc. . . 



RicBMom> Coumtt (See usder 
New York City).* 



RocKXJorD Coumtt. 

Town 
Stony Point. . . . 



St. LiAmuDfCB Coumtt, 

FtBotfe 
Potwlam.. 



Sabatoqa Coumtt. 



FtBoM 
South OlcoBFaUB 

Town 
Moreau 



ScmNSCTADT Ck>UMTT. 

City 
Soheneetady 

Town 
Rotterdam 



ScBOHAKiB Coumtt. 

VUtaoe 
ShanmSprinsa. 



Stbubbn Coumtt. 

CUy 
Coming 

VOaot 
Painted Post. . 



SuvjfoiiK Coumr. . 

Oreoiport. ... 

Town 
Brookhaveo. . , 



ToMTKiMa CoxnnT. 
CUy 



4 
2 



Ithaoa. 



Girls 
t 



Si 


4 


22 


3 


• • • • 


1 


1 


• • • « 


1 


• • • • 


$ 


• • • • 


2 


• •  • 


• • •  


9 



3 





61 


11 


47 


8 


4 


3 


; 


1 


1 


1 


5 


S 



2 

1 
1 



LOCALRT 

Ulotkr Coumtt 



Rinsst<» 



City 



ViOaot 
EllenTille 



Town$ 
Marbletown. . . 
Marlborouch. . 

Olive 

Rocherter 



Warbbm Coumtt. 



Town 
Warrensburg. 



Washingtom Coumtt , 

TOIatfM 

Greenwich , 

Salem 



Watmm Coumtt... 
Viaag9 



Newark. 



Town 



Ontario. 

Wsstchbstkb County, 

Citif 

Mt. Vemon , 

NewRochelle 

Yookers 

VtOagn 

Mt. Kisco , 

North Pelham 

PeekakfU 

Port Chester , 

Tuckahoe 

Town% 

Cortland 

Eastchester 

Harrison , 

Mamaroneok 



Yates Coustt 

Town 



MUo. 



NuMBBB or 

CnBTXnCATBS 
ISBUSD TO — 



Boys 
7 



2 



1 

2 

90 



31 

1 

35 

2 
5 
3 



1 
1 
5 
3 



ToTAi. Statx (Exclusive of 
New York aty) 981 



Girls 
ft 



3 

1 



» 1 

^  •  • 

5 « 



1 

I 
71 



36 
1 

7 



6 

2 
1 



1 
6 
6 



410 



NuMBBS or 

CxBTinCATBa 
LOCAUTT ISSUBD — 

NbwYobxCitt S,94S 

Bronx Borough 748 

Brooklyn Borough 2,031 

Manhattan Borough 2,739 

Queens Borough 3ftO 

Richmond Borough 7ft 

Total Statb 7.S34 



• At end of TaUe. t These oertifioates were issued under authority of Seetion I6ft-a of the 

Labor Law, whieh permits the employment of ohildrm, 14 to 16 years of age, in mercantile estab- 
Ushments and business offices dunng July and August, notwithstanding the fact that the children 
hare not oomi^eted the grades in school, neoessaiy for obtaming a regular employment certificate. 
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(I) REPORT OF SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

To the Industrial Commissum: 

This is the fifth annual report of the Bureau of Workmen's 
Compensation and made for the year ending June 30, 1919. If 
it is read with reports of previous years the whole will be found 
to contain a statistical and historical narrative of the development 
of the administration of the Workmen's Compensation Law in 
Xew York. 

The volume and amount of work done bv the bureau is indicated 
in the tables below. They comprise also information relating 
to the experience of other years: 

TABLE OF ACCIDENTS, CLAIMS. AGREEMENTS, ETC. 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Aeeidente Cbums Acreementa Deaths 

Juhr 1,1914. to June 90, 1015 335.301 33,385 8,400 813 

July 1, 1015. to June 30. 10] 6 376.386 18.315 33,646 1.366 

July 1. 1016. to June 30, 1017 313,406 23,673 35.880 1,570 

July 1, 1017, to June 30. 1018 286,871 21.551 30.647 1,604 

July 1, 1018. to June 30. 1010 388.444 21.657 28.449 1.815 

TotiJ 1.300,408 117.361 136.030 7.067 



Phynoal ezAmination of chumants . 



OpinioDB on claim papers 

Opinions in death oases 

Opinions interpreting X-ray plates. 
No diagnoeb 



Total. 



activities of the Medical Division : 


July 1. 1018, 


July 1, 


1017, 


July 1. 


1016. 


u> 


to 




to 




June 30. 1010 


June 30, 


,1018 


June 30, 


1017 


18.315 




12.258 




10.100 


641 




436 




465 


183 




106 




111 


403 




280 




306 


243« 




327 




103 


1.560 




1.140 




075 



* Includes figures for first six months only. 

CLASSI FICATION OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. INCLUDING RE-EXAMINATIONS 

July 1. 1018, July 1. 1017, July 1. 1016, Oct. 1, 1015. July 23, 1014 

to to to to to 

June 80, lOlO' June 30, 1018 June 30. 1017 June 30. 1016 Sept. 30, 1015. 

4.521 3,630 2,854 2,261 2,030 

3.165 2.008 2,004 1.077 1.175 

1,068 1,825 1,315 006 1,584 

2.602 1.852 1.230 080 586 

3,308 1,370 044 548 768 

710 376 154 103 04 



Fractures 

Contusions. . 
Ittf cetions . . . 
Lacerations. . 
Amputations. 
Bums 



Miseeflaneous. .. 



3.043 



1,788 



1.680 



1.383 



1.354 



Total... 



18.315 



13.358 



10,100 



7.167 



7,550 



1135] 



186 New York State Dbpabtiocnt of Labor 



MONTHLY DETAIL OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. INCLUDING RE- 
EXAMINATIONS, FROM JULY 1. 1818, TO JUNE 30, 1919 

1918 

July 1,143 

August 1 ,279 

September 1 ,481 

October 1,530 

November 1 ,608 

December 1.591 

1919 

January 1 .400 

February 1 ,908 

March I,ft64 

April 1.700 

May 1 . 620 

June 1 ,349 

Total 18,315 



But much more valuable than the bare figures will be the 
«tatistical analysis of cases when it is completed. In the five 
years past there have been reported to the Commifision 1,388,925 
industrial accidents. Of these, 255,4:84 have developed into 
eompensatable cases in which, in the proofs of claims, have been 
brought out all the facts and with such accuracy and complete- 
nos8 as to warrant judicial findings upon which awards were 
based and money paid. This is rich material for the analyst 
and contains such a wealth of useful information that it is a 
great pity that it is not made available for the practical uses of 
compensation administration, remedial legislation and accident 
prevention. The Industrial Commission has an excellent statis- 
tical bureau under very capable direction, but it has not at its 
eommand a clerical force adequate to the need of the hour, and, 
hence there remains locked up this wealth of material which 
contains the answers to the thousand questions which employers 
and publicists are asking every day. To illustrate: The two 
questions of primary importance are, How are accidents to be 
prevented? What is the cost of compensation insurance? 
Before the first question can be answered we must know the 
causes of accidents and their results economically to industry 
and physically to the workman. We should be able to tell every 
employer the causes of the accidents in his factory, their cost in 
money and their results upon his workmen. We should be able 
also to tell the results upon lie various classes of industry when 
viewed as classes. Such concrete information would send home 
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vividly the lessons which experienoe teaches and would be worth 
more than all the theorizing put together. It would, moreover, 
furnish the practical everyduy incentive to the adoption of cura- 
tive measures* We should not have to resort to the poor alterna- 
tive of plant surveys, etc., by so-called safety experts who do a 
measure of good but at a relatively too high cost and without 
that hard practicality which should characterize the whole busi- 
ness. Let the employers be brought face to face with the hard 
facts relating to the class of industry in which tiiey are engaged, 
and with the hard facts of their own plant experience, and let 
them know at the same time that to prevent accidents is but to 
prevent outlay and endless waste and you will have introduced 
into the situation the most natural and practical incentive in the 
world. This incentive will work its effect upon the employer 
who will in turn take the necessary means to strike at the root, 
and, thus, in the course of a few months do more toward accident 
prevention than has been done to date. It is indeed a short- 
sighted policy on the part of the State that it does not put imme- 
diately into the hands of our statistician the $100,000 of appro- 
priation which will enable us to accomplish the one master stroke 
toward accident prevention. 

On the other hand, it is the analysis of compensation case. 
which will reveal the actual cost of compensation. Here at the 
end of five years of the richest experience of the largest industrial 
State in the Union, we are still in the dark with respect to the 
cost of insurance, and by this I mean the actual outlay in dollars 
and cents in payments made and reserves set up based upon the 
most complete and accurate proofs of facts. What can the man- 
ager of a corporation say in defense of his inability to present 
to his stockkholders items showing cost of production ? Nothing 
is the ready answer. And yet with this unanalyzed experience 
the situation is perfectly analogous. The report of the State 
Insurance Commissioner contains information supplied by the 
various carriers who conduct the compensation insurance business 
for profit. It shows not only millions but tens of millions 
expended by employers over and above that received by claimants. 
It loudly proclaims the fact of economic loss. Now, it is con* 
fidently said that employers who, without a question or an objee- 
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tion, have whole-heartedly adopted the compenBation plan, deserve 
and are entitled to the trial balances of all this immense business 
set forth in startling vividness and unequivocal accuracy. They, 
then, can be trusted to solve the problem of cost. Or, if they do 
not, they will have but themselves to blame. There are other 
States in which as generous a compensation law obtains as in 
New York and at a much less burden upon industry. So much 
for cost. 

But dollars and cents are not the only measure of the losses 
from industrial accidents. There are the invalided men and 
women with their physical impairments and their impairment 
of earning capacity. Now, there is not an employer in the State 
• of New York who relishes such fruit of his industry nor who 
does not desire to prevent these things. Therefore, let the lessons 
be taught directly, plainly, practically. We should be able at 
the close of every case to send to the employer information sub- 
stantially as follows: 

On your employee, , 

was injured through (here state cause). The result of this accident was a 

direct cost of $ , the amount of the award and an injury (here describe 

injury with its permanent or temporary result) which has compelled the 
workman to change his vocation and to si)end the rest of his life under a 
physical handicap. It has also resulted in (here state the result to his 
family, such as changed and lowered living conditions, etc.). The results 
here outlined were not the only results because for every dollar paid out 
in compensation, there must be a greater amount paid in the original insur- 
ance premium, and, moreover, there was the expense of state administration 
with its economic loss. The accident might have been prevented by (here 
state the method by which the accident might have been prevented). 

Such information as this constantly going to the various fac- 
tories in the State and covering the tens of thousands of accidents 
happening in a year would so arrest attention and so continuously 
and insistently make itself felt that the end would be a marked 
diminution in accidents. 

This matter is dwelt upon at length because it is better to 
prevent an accident tham, to have to compensate it. And, finally, 
with all that is said and done with respect to accident prevention, 
the cold facts are that the accidents continue to happen without 
diminishment and that we but cozen ourselves into the belief that 
nmch worth while is being done. 
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The foUowiBg paragraph from the annual report of laBt year 
is repeated here as a worth while additional comment: 

Numerous inquiries are received asking for an estimate of the whole cost 
of industrial accidents. This may never be given in dollars and cents but 
your attention is directed to the following observations: A workman employed 
is earning wages for himself and profits for his employer. He is not only 
doing this but his activity through the things he produces engages the 
activities of others in whole or in part. He also keeps his machine busy 
and his place filled in his competent way. When he is injured he ceases to 
be an earning agent and consumes his savings. His place in the plant or 
factory becomes vacant and his machine becomes idle or is kept at work by 
a new and perhaps untrained workman in whose very training there is econ- 
omic loss. For every workman injured there is a relative increase between 
overhead expense and total expense. Then it must be remembered (see my 
argument below under the first proposed amendment) that the benefits under 
the New York law do not represent more than one-half compensation for the 
losses sustained. These and other reflections may be indulged in. Therefore, 
it is perhaps not otherwise than conservative to multiply the figures of the 
state superintendent of insurance by 2 in order to discover the actual loss to 
the workmen themselves and again greatly to increase the figures to estimate 
the losses to the employers and to industry at large. This would make the 
loss to workmen alone over $30,000,000 annually. In addition to this there 
is the very large loss to employers and to industry, the amount, of course, 
being speculative. It would seem, however, not unreasonable to place the 
whole loss at $60,000,000 or more each year. These stupendous figures point 
the lesson. They indicate the need of a concentrated effort toward the pre- 
vention of accidents. They indicate the great possible reward of this effort. 
And they are the measure of the present carelessness and negligence on a 
large scale. "Oh, this mad un thrift world which every day throws life 
enough away to make its deserts kind and hospitable." 

Last year the bill prepared at the instance of the Commission 
and embracing needed amendments to the compensation law 
passed the Assembly but failed passage at the last hour in the 
Senate, and this notwithstanding the fact that it was prepared 
in conference and agreed to bv representatives of the Manu- 
facturers' Association, organized labor and the Commission. I 
respectfully urge its reintroduction, together with the other 
amendments herein proposed. 

But the Legislature did enact amendments far-reaching in 
effect and briefly described as follows: 

In May was enacted an important amendment in effect virtually 
doing away with the agreement method of settling compensation 
cases. An investigation had disclosed the fact that these settle- 
ments had resulted in a very large degree to the disadvantage 
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ef injured workmen and that tbey in numerous instances were 
the victims of thrifty settlements. The need of a change in the 
law hecame so apparent that it was adopted without opposition 
anywhere. As the law stands amended the workmen may file 
their claims witii the Commission directly without first filing 
claims with the employers and waiting at least ten days to see if 
agreements may be entered into. Or, as before, employers and 
employees may enter into agreements. But, in all cases, includ- 
ing the agreement cases, open hearings must be held and the 
provision is mandatory for hearings within sixty days after tha 
claims have been filed. Such other hearings follow as are neces^ 
sary to determine the nature and extent of disability and the 
other features of the cases, and then final hearings in the agree- 
ment cases when tho awards are paid or due, and this in order 
that a final consideration may be given them before they are sent 
to the closed files. This final test eliminates all probability of 
claimants not receiving their full compensation and makes the 
bureau aware of all post-traumatic changes which take place 
resulting in impairments of functions. The amendment also 
wholesomely provides a system of penalties for offending insur- 
ance carriers, guilty of allowing cases to be closed without calling 
the fact to the attention of the Commission, or guilty of irr^u- 
larity in making current payments as provided by the terms of 
the awards. 

So through the evolutionary process and the trial of different 
plans, it is safe to say that the law as it now stands on this phase 
of the subject ie likely to stand for a long time. The agreement 
method had its distinct advantage of putting money into the 
hands of claimants earlier than the direct claim method and this 
solely because claimants themselves were slow in filing their 
claims, astonishingly and surprisingly slow, and would have been 
much slower had not the bureau with might and main worked to 
induce the prompt filing of claims in order that the cases might 
be disposed of. Hence, the agreement method was retained for 
such advantages which it possessed in the inception of cases, but 
it was rejected as a method by which employer and employee 
might settle a case outside the exercise of the offices of the Com- 
mission, for it wag found that this method worked injustice 
because the carriers took advantage of it actively or passively. 
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The latter was possible because of the ignorance on the part of 
the workmen of their rights. Again, I repeat here what I have 
often said, that the worianen have a Tagae knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the compensation law, but are not intimately acquainted 
with its provisions. The individual workman, too, never expects 
to receive a eompensatable injury. It is his fellow workman 
whom he expects will reap the benefits of the law. Therefore, 
when the accident happens the workman does not know what to 
do and, although the plainest iuKtructions are put into his hands, 
he seemingly neglects to read the printed matter and loses days 
and weeks before he acts in his own behalf. Or, if the agree- 
ment is signed and he is not called into an open hearing, he often 
wiU go only half compensated because he does not know what he 
is entitled to. It is sometimes said that the State should not 
interfere in such cases, but this is a lamentably unsocial view 
of the matter, and all the more so when it is considered that 
industry has already borne the burden by advancing sufficient 
premium payments to cover to their utmost all eompensatable 
claims. 'Nor does the Compensation Bureau accept any blame 
in the matter whatever. Our administration of the law was 
stronger than the law itself. Out of a hundred cases we at the 
outset had thirty claims and seventy agreements. By putting 
on the calendar all suspected cases and by inviting claimants 
in for a medical examination in all agreement cases, we sent to 
the calendar twelve of the sixty agreement cases of 20 per cent 
of them. Thus we were trying in open tribunal fifty-two cases 
out of a himdred and this before the investigation which com- 
pelled the change. 

Now let us see what other States are doing, and most of them 
have the agreement plan with the provision in their statutes that 
cases shall be investigated and heard by the State commissionft 
only upon complaint. 'We knew that we were far and away 
ahead of this plan, but to gain the proper evidence the head of 
the bureau sent a questionnaire to various other jurisdictions and 
elicited the information recited below. The questionnaire was 
as follows: 

I respectfully request you to send me a set of forms used in agree- 
ment compensation cases in your jurisdiction. In addition to this will 
you kindly answer the following questions: 
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1. Do you require that the agreement or a copy of it be filed with you? 

2. If not, how is the fact that an agreement has been entered into 
between employer and workman brought to your knowledge? 

3. Does your law require that the agreement be formally approved? 

4. If 80, do you make any investigation antecedent to approval other 
than as revealed on the face of the agreement notice or form? 

6. What does this investigation consist of? 

6. Do you upon your own motion attempt to discover possible defects 
in an agreement settlement? 

7. If so, how do you go about it to do so? 

I send this letter in duplicate for your greater convenience in replying 
if you care to use the duplicate. 
I sincerely hope you will be able to give us the information at once. 

To be certain that we had made ouraelves clear, we sent a 
second question, as follows: 

Speaking of agreement compensation cases in which the employer (or 
insurance carrier) and the injured workman enter into an agreement on 
their own motion for the payment and receipt of compensation, which agree- 
ment ordinarily has a pro forma approval, I desire to inquire what percent- 
age of such cases afterwards actually come to trial before the compensation 
commission (or other administrative body) or deputy commissioner for the 
official determination of one or more facts pertaining to the case. If figures 
are not just at hand, please approximate as close as possible. 

From the answers received it was learned that: 

In Maine, out of 4,000 compensation cases last year there were 
probably 100 hearings held in connection with the adjudication 
of whatever compensation might be payable; 

In Kentucky, out of 36,157 accidents reported since the com- 
pensation act there became effective (August 1, 1916) there were 
filed 893 claims and these claims cover the entire field of litiga- 
tion since the act became effective; 

In Illinois, no form of agreement is used where compensation 
is paid without contest. Duplicate receipts of payments are sent 
in which indicate agreements. The Illinois commission advised 
that it has never been able to see how a form agreement would 
give them any further information than it has by the receipts, 
or how it would accomplish any useful purpose; 

In Minnesota, it is estimated that about 2 per cent of the agree- 
ment cases are reopened because of errors discovered in checking 
in the statistical division; 
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In Massachudetts, 90 per cent of the cases have a pro forma 
treatment and 10 per cent come up for adjudication. In Massa- 
chusetts the insurance company cannot cease to pay if there be 
a dispute about the return to work as long as the claimant really 
does not return to work, but has to go before the commission to 
obtain a "discontinuance of award;" 

In South Dakota, the commission has had but 2 such cases, 
in one of which the insuring company of their own motion 
resumed payments, and in the other at the suggestion of the com- 
mission they investigated the case and resumed payments without 
a hearing for reopening of the case; 

In Connecticut, there were 1,890 hearings, 600 of which were 
settled without a finding by the commission; hence, 1,291 
adjudications; 

In Indiana, the commission advised that the percentage of 
cases settled by agreement which afterward come up for con- 
sideration is very small; 

In Idaho, the report was that up to that time no agreement 
cases had been heard ; 

In Michigan, 90 to 95 per cent of the agreement cases dispose 
of themselves automatically or are disposed of by the office force 
without actual action by the industrial accident board ; 

In Nebraska, out of the several hundred cases settled, only 
one instance is remembered of a case coming up for adjudication ; 

In California, fully 90 per cent of the compensatable cases 
are paid as the law directs by the employer or insurance carrier 
without disagreement called to the attention of the commission. 
The commission stated that there may be, and probably are, cases 
where settlements are made for less than the law directs, but if 
there are they are where the employee does not know his rights 
fully and does not demand all that he should receive. In a recent 
test canvass of several thousand such cases, relatively very few 
were found where there was any reason to suppose that a fair 
settlement had not been made; 

In Vermont, if all minor questions and all formal and informal 
hearings were taken into consideration, 50 per cent of the cases 
in which compensation is paid involve a hearing or trial of some 
kind OP another; 
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In Coloiado, for the fiacal year eliding December 1, 1918, the 
2?ecords show that the conunifision was required to tiy 22 cases 
out of a total number of 3,478 agre^nentfi theretofore approved; 

In Honolulu, in nearly all cases both parties are brought before 
the board before the case is finally disposed of; 

In Iowa, during the year from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 
out of 4,367 compensation settlements reported and 71 cases 
.arbitrated, 6 were reopened and officially determined by the 
loommissionetr. 

This is told in order that it may become permanent history. 
It is told also in proof that, not from without, has it been neces- 
sary to gain the inspiration and knowledge of conditions nor the 
viewpoint, which taken together have sent and are sending our 
compensation law toward the goal of permanency where in all its 
parts it will be admired by all men. 

But a further innovation has been inaugurated which we con- 
fidently declare introduces practices which all other States must 
come to and which alone will solve the problem. This innova- 
tion consists in putting cases on for hearing as soon as we know 
of injuries, the probable duration of which will extend beyond 
the waiting period of two weeks. No other information is neces- 
sary except the names of the parties in interest In other words, 
if we know the name of the injured man, the time of his injury, 
in order to eliminate the possibility of rehearing a case already 
determined, the name of the employer and the name of his 
insurance carrier, we schedule the case for hearing " on considera- 
tion" and call the parties in on a date within ten days of the 
gaining of this knowledge. This means that even without our 
jurisdiction being invoked we begin to exercise it upon knowledge 
gained directly or indirectly, through first notices of injury only, 
through letters only, through the receipt of a receipt of payment 
only, through a newspaper clipping only or by hearsay only. 
It marks the beginning of a new day. It means speed. It means 
justice, and in this respect, a degree of justice to all parties 
hitherto not possible; for the languishing of a claim in numerous 
instances has caused the insurance carrier to pay upon doubtful 
terms of disability, for our fear of doing an injustice to a claim- 
ant we are confident often imposed injustice upon a carrier. 
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JNor was there any ooncealment about it. Everybody knows we 
have leaned toward a generous admiuistratiQii and generally liie 
carrieifi iiave aooepted the situation with protests of murmurings, 
but not to the point of refusing payments. Be this said to their 
credit. The delay in filing claims also was taken advantage of 
by the "-runners/' so-called, who very often advised delay in 
order to enoouzage a situation wJbich could be taken advantage 
of by them. We hardly dare to allow our Medical Division to 
estimate the duration of disability ex post facto because that 
were to make out pli^sicians and not the hearing commissioners 
ibe judges of the cases. Our new method paralyzes this practice. 
It compds quick action. It gets the claimant before us quickly 
enough to force him to the reception of proper medical treatment. 
It makes unneoeasaiy advocates, professional or nonprofessional. 
In fact, it cures. a thousand iUs and while it is a startling innova- 
tion to the professional man, it is pleasing to all parties in 
interest. Insurance carriers are delighted with it and are 
co-operating to the extent even of ransacking their files to give 
us the names of cases which they know about and which we do 
not know about. Sometimes we receive lists of more than a 
hundred names each and we reward the carrier and benefit the 
claimant by hearing these cases at once. After years of adminis- 
tration of the compensation law, we wonder that we did not 
sooner reach this point It is only an evidence of how long it 
takes to break with tradition. Publicists have been clamoring 
for petit claims oourts where the poor might have justice in a 
forthright manner and without cost and delay. Great barristers 
recognize its need and long for the achievement. We have it. 
Let him who reads but come to the offices of the Industrial Com- 
mission and he wiU «ee lay courts handling difficult questions 
•of law and of fact in a manner which puts aU other methods on 
the defensive. After all, justice is an elemental thing. The 
training for it is mother-wit, courage, experience, common sense. 
It has too long been inveigled into the canebrakes of technicalities, 
of motions, of demurrers, of dilatory practices, of unconscionable 
delays, and is lost Even the gainers of verdicts in the more 
time honored tribimals often have not lived to enjoy them. All 
that was necessary to bring about all these changes was to add 
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a few clerks and to provide additional hearing commissioners. 
Five of the latter were employed so that now beoide the head of 
the bureau there are eleven depuly commisaioners engaged exclu- 
sively in hearing cases and whose time is whoUy occupied in a 
usefulness to their fellow men and to the State almost unmatched. 
Four deputy commissioners in the New York office and two in 
each up-State office are hearing cases all the time so that with 
the hearings and the necessary rehearings and further hearings, 
the number of cases called in open tribunal this year is running 
at the rate of 80,000 a year. Imagine it, if you will, 80,000 
cases openly heard and all this system was so swiftly introduced 
and works with such accuracy and precision that the general 
public is all unaware of it 

In New York City and its environs a few cents* transportation 
is all the cost to the claimants to go to the central office for hear- 
ings. Up-State hearings are conducted in the principal cities 
and also in the outlying villages and towns, the deputy commis- 
sioners being in effect circuit judges who carry their cases with 
them and hunt up the claimants, hearing the cases, if necessary, 
under their very roofs, and this at a cost utterly negligible and 
reimbursed to the State by the carriers themselves. And still 
we have to beg for the necessary additional clerical help the 
absence of which constitutes about the only handicap we encounter. 

The agreement cases are reverted to in order to add that 
because in numerous cases it was found that thrifty settlements 
had been made under the agreement plan, it became necessary to 
examine every agreement which had had a formal approval with- 
out a hearing. The number of these will reach 100,000. And 
this re-examination is in progress, the method being as follows: 
Such cases have been s^regated and put in the hands of good 
examiners who divide them into three groups: (1) Those pat- 
ently adequately paid in which nothing is done. These are neces- 
sarily relatively few. (2) Those in which there is doubt. In 
such cases questionnaires are sent to the injured, the reply deter- 
mining whether or not the cases need to be heard. And (3) those 
in which there is a strong presumption that an insufficient amount 
was paid. Such claimants are asked to come in for an interview 
and medical examination which will reveal whether or not thcv 
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should be sent to the calendar. Thus, with a view to eliminating 
unnecessary loss of the day's work on the part of the claimants 
who have been adequately paid, this examination is going ahead 
steadily. If it is found that a rehearing should be had, the case 
is thrown upon the regular calendar, being starred to designate 
its character, and after judgment is had it immediately goes to 
the closed file. It thus enters the circulation of the department 
only through the Hearing Division. A few dollars, therefore, 
will accomplish the desired result. 

If we were called upon to make an estimate of the amount by 
which the previous awards will be augmented we should in 
advance say $1,000,000. 

We still have difficidty in obtaining from employers first notices 
of injuries, although, be it said, we obtain them in far greater 
number than we obtain the first notices of injuries from the 
claimants themselves. We believe, however, and have plenty of 
evidence as a basis for the belief, that insurance carriers in many 
instances withhold the first notices of injuries which the employers 
send to them for transmissal to the Commission* This practice 
is not universal among insurance carriers but obtains among the 
minority of them which seem still to believe that they are organ- 
ized to prevent the operation of the statute rather than as an 
instrument of compliance. Such latter companies should be 
hounded out of existence and there should be turned upon them 
the pitiless white light of publicity. Many carriers act honor- 
ably and above board in the administration of the compensation 
law and their number is growing. We have seen bad companies 
change from bad to good by changes in personnel, or through 
having it dawn upon them that the compensation law is neither 
kith nor kin to the old common law liability with its miserable 
indemnity contract, the fomenter of trouble with its clear object 
to thwart justice and not to do it. 

Separate penalty calendars will be provided for the enforce- 
ment of penalties for irregularity of payments by the carriers 
or employers and for failure to file the proper final notices. 
This purely punitive measure will work so effectively that it will 
compel such compliance with the law that we predict the penalty 
calendars will not be large. In addition to the penalties there 
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will also be the coercive value of public opinion waicn will 
tolerate protLt taking in tne bujsinetis oi nandimg indusuriai acci- 
dentfi only so long as tiie proUt taking euierpnaee act squareiy 
and decently. 

Within the last year we have increased our eit'orts to compel 
employers to insure who have so iar disregarded the statute, but 
admittedly we !have too smalL a force assignable to this work. 
The inspectors of the Inspection Bureau have co-operated with 
the Compensation Bureau and while making their iospections 
have reported all nonoomplianeee that came to iheir attention. 
In this wise over 16,000 such employers have been reported and 
to date some 10,000 of them have been persuaded or compelled 
to insura They are usually small employers whose existence 
is not known to the bureau until a claim for compensation is 
filed. Ofteu they are financially unable to pay the award. Th© 
situation in such cases thoroughly nullifies the law and there 
are some distressing cases of want and suffering on the part of 
liie worianen or the families of the workmen of 6ueh emtployBts. 
A point worthy of consideration is the fact that there are approxi- 
mately 250,000 emplc^ers amenable to the Compensation Law 
and only 65,000 isubject to inspection under the Factory Law. 
This makes it impossible for the factory inaspectors to seccare 
information on all noncompliances. We are, therefore, without 
knowledge of how many employers who in violation of the law 
are not insured. We suspect that there is still a large number 
(may be 20,000 or 30,000). At present we have three men 
assiguable but they are at work chiefly getting evidence for th© 
prosecution of those noninsured employers who are known. We 
are not doing effective work in discovering the others. It woxdd 
probably require ten additional men working for a year to scour 
the entire State. 

Xo report is complete without a refereu'ce to the most trouble- 
some of all phases of the compensation question — the medical 
question. In the first place, there should be xmlimited medical 
services, and, in fact, this is possible under the present statute 
whereby the Commissian may extend the treatment beyond sixty 
days by action antecedent or subsequent to the expiration of such 
period. Employers and insurance carriers are becoming more 
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and more aware of the fact that it is a wise economy to provide 
the best and adequate medical service and to follow it up until 
the best results axe obtained. It seems, too, that the mere exist- 
^ice of the Compensation Law is giving rise to and is encourag* 
ing what might be called industrial surgery, the need of which 
the schools are beguming to recognize. It is not enou^ so far 
as these industrial accidents go to save the life or the limb, but 
there must be restoration of function, and, if not that, then a 
re-education into other employments. This latter now goes 
under the name of rehabilitation. Such work is amply provided 
for the disabled soldiers and sailors and many agencies are work- 
ing upon the disabled workmen who are the soldiers of industry, 
and to the same beneficient end. It is astonishing what results 
are obtainabla Numerous instances have been brought to our 
attention where very seriously disabled workmen have been edu- 
cated and inducted into other employments which opened up to 
them the avenue to better wages and higher and more joyful 
living. It is thus seen that it is possible to turn the misfortune 
of accident into a blessing. This is indeed real economy. And 
it is the third of the great trio, prevention, compensation, rehabili- 
tation. The first makes unnecessary the last two. The second 
partially cures the failure of the first, the third completes the 
cure and often goes beyond it. 

Who shall treat the injured, the physician of his own choice 
or the physician chosen by the employer or insurance carrier? 
Or shall there be established clinics which take workmen out of 
the ordinary method of treatment and provide highly specialized 
treatm^it for trauma and its varied results? 

These are live questions introduced here for considcTation 
rather than to suggest the proper solution. 

It is remarkable how many purely legal questions have arisen 
in the administration of the Compensation Law — questions of 
contract, questions of dependency, interpretation of insurance 
contracts, questions of jurisdiction, questions concerning the elec* 
tion of remedies, questions concerning the subrogation of rights, 
questions upon evidence, questions surrounding the presumptions, 
questions relating to common law marriages, divorces, etc., ques*' 
tions concerning the adoption of children, questions of the right 
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of alien enemies in wartime, questions involving agency, ques- 
tions of estoppel, etc. And these in addition to the always diffi* 
cult questions of fact in dose cases. The numerous appeals to 
the courts evidence the many mooted questions arising in the 
early days of the establishment of workmen's compensation in 
this Stata It makes more apparent the necessity of training 
and retaining trained judges of compensation cases. 

There is still much doubt about the so-called admiralty cases, 
the doubt being around the question of jurisdiction. All agree 
that the Commission has concurrent jurisdiction in these cases 
and soipie contend that it has exclusive jurisdiction. The matter 
is in the courts. Meantime there is much confusion surrounding 
these cases. They will begin in the court of admiralty jurisdic- 
tion or in the compensation tribunal or the remedy will be pur- 
sued at the same time in both. Or, having been begun they will 
be concluded in the other before a decision can be reached in 
the first. What credit shall each tribunal give to the other? 
How far shall we disregard the court of admiralty jurisdiction 
as a nullity so far as the cases in question are concerned. We 
hope against our next annual report to be certain in this matter 
which has been more litigated than has any other question arising 
under the law. 

The war caused the holding up of numerous cases in which 
the beneficiaries reside in enemy countries. Where the facts 
were ascertainable so that decisions might be rendered, the Com* 
mission was compelled to order the payment to the Federal alien 
property custodian of all moneys due to enemy aliens. In 
numerous other cases where claims have been filed by friends or 
by consular representatives, etc., the development of facts cannot 
be made until the war is ended. 

This report should contain a reference to the handicap we 
have suiFered in keeping our personnel at budgetary strength 
and this mainly because our employees are constantly leaving 
us for more lucrative employment outside. The year just closed 
has been no exception. Just pride, however, is taken in the fact 
that the commercial insurance companies constantly have 
recourse to the employment of our trained help. One successful 
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company has no less than six of our employees in important posi- 
tions. In this respect our experience is a constant refutation of 
the charge that public business cannot be conducted as eflBciently 
as private business. It is asserted that the CSompensation Bureau 
is a marked exception to this. Herein is an argument for higher 
wages and justification for our budget. We should be able to 
keep our trained help who become so much more valuable with 
their training. It is a vast important business that we are 
engaged in and without doubt it is a permanent arm of the 
government. It seems unfair that we should have to be forever 
training new help. It is doubtful if a private enterprise could 
withstand such inroads upon its important positions. Another 
point of consideration is that we do the combined business of 
the State in compensation business and yet higher standards of 
wages prevail in the separate outside commercial units in which 
each in itself does but a fraction of the whole. All expenses of 
the bureau are reimbursed to the State Treasurer by payments 
from the various insurance carriers, each of which maintains a 
higher wage standard than the State permits in the bureau. 
Nobody can deny that this is imwise. We should not have to 
wait until disastrous results compel a remedy. I am satisfied 
that I can produce a petition signejl by the insurance carriers 
supporting a higher wage standard in the hureau. The spend- 
ing if a little more money here would result in the saving of 
much more money elsewhere. How long will such pleas continue 
to have to be made in vain ! We do a business directly of between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 annually. We deserve the best 
kind of help and we ought to have it. 

I recommend the following amendments and feel justified in 
repeating more or less the arguments set forth in the last annual 
report with such other arguments as the time suggests. In pro- 
posing these amendments, none are recommended which are not 
shown by experience to be needed nor none in which we do not 
feel sure of our ground. Yearly, amendments are perfecting 
our fine statute which already will compare favorably with any 
piece of legislation ever enacted in this country. The lessons of 
experience are coming to be written into every line, word, phrase 
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and clause and we shoiild be derelict in duty if we failed to poini 
out the way: 

1. General increase in compensation in disability cases to 75 
per cent. 

Under any analysis evai the most generous compensation law 
does not compensate more than 50 per cent of the loss to the 
injured workmen. They receive nothing for the first two weeka^ 
within which time 82 per cent, recover j tiiey receive nothing, 
above $15 except for the loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg or eye 
and these cases are relatively few; dependents are limited by 
statute to certain relatives and are not inclusive of all dependsita 
of killed workmen; the right to compensation is restricted by 
certain statutory requirements of notice, etc., and baxred by a 
statute of limitations. All these elements certainly effect a redue- 
tion of the two-thirds allowance so that the absolute loss is not 
more than one-half compensated, and this from the pecuniary 
consideration alone, that is to say, without taking into account 
attendant loss and incidental suffering and distress, not only d 
the injured but of his family as well. Then, the first two wedcB 
of disability not only mean a period of no earning on the part of 
the injured and his family, but it means also that they must go- 
into their savings for living expenses. Further general reasona 
might be given. From another viewpoint : Loss from accident i» 
truly an element in the cost of production. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire and has earned his wages in advance of their receipt. 
The hazard of his employment before compensation laws were 
enacted was a risk taken by him wholly for the benefit of otheia 
Thus when he was injured the loss which should have been borne 
by industiy was borne by him alone. The Compensation Law ia- 
an attempt to compensate this loss and to make it a chargeaUs 
item in the cost of production, thus to enter into the selling prioe 
and to be distributed among all the peopla This argument 
goes to show that even under the most generous laws this attempt 
to compensate injured workmen is fruitful but to the extent of 
one-half. Therefore, the injustice has been only partly done 
away with. Therefore, again, the complete justification in asking 
that the scale of compensation be increased. In asking this the 
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wodonan is afiking for no dole or for no charity. He is asking 
for but justice and his plea is still far withia his rights. But 
it has been urged on the contrary that because of the World War 
a period of readjustment is forced upon us and that other prob- 
lems are to the forefront- In reply to this I say it is even 
expedient that this question be considered at this time, for to do 
justice to the workman should be made an element of considera- 
tion in the readjustment Otherwise when the readjustment is 
effected there will be other readjustments to make and endlessly. 
I must also say that those who would oppose amendments should 
be more inclined to look into the matter of the cost upon industry 
of compensation insurance to the certain end that they will dis- 
cover that they are paying too much for such insurance and that 
they can grant all the increases herein requested and still be out 
fewer dollars for insurance. 

2. In death cases, widow 50 per cent, and each child 16 per 
cent. ; maximum 75 per cent. ; and, wage basis increased from 
$100 to $150 per month. 

The general reasons for this are stated above. Other things 
may be considered : Every person is entitled to a living wage and 
the compensation now provided for widows and parents is not a 
living wage. If dependency anywhere should be succored, it is 
the dependency of widows and children and of aged parents. 
The compensation now proposed will in most cases enable such 
dependents to live in frugal comfort. The compensation now 
paid only partially relieves dependency in most cases. Then, too, 
consider the great number of remarriages in which but two years^ 
compensation is paid ; consider that dependents residing abroad 
receive but one-half the amount provided in the schedule; con- 
sider also that about 20 per cent, of the death cases have no 
Btotntory dependents. From these considerations it will be seen 
that the actual practice works very considerable reductions from 
the primary allowance so that our law is not so generous in this 
respect as it would seem. The maximum limitation of $100 a 
month affects many cases and would render nugatory the proposed 
amendment were it not also increased. 
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3. Increase minimum oompenBation to $10, maximum to $20. 

This proposal is strictly and entirely in accord with the require- 
ments of a living wage for the minimum; and for tho maximum 
the very numerous cases in which the $15 limit applies works a 
great injustice, and this injustice is all the greater because the 
reduced compensatiotn thuis effected results in no saving to 
industry ; for, the various insurance carriers still" audit the total 
payroll and coUtct their premiums against it so that the present 
effect of the application of the maximum rule is to increase the 
profits of insurance carriers. 

Since the compensation law was first enacted* wages have 
increased, iSie purchasing power of the dollar has decreased, and 
yet the $15 maximum remains unchanged so that compensation 
benefits on a relative basis are greatly lower than they were four 
years ago. At that time the average compensation case denoted 
a wage between $13 and $14, while the maximum compensation 
was set at $15. Today the average wage is over $22 and the 
maximum compensation rate remains unchanged at $15. In 
practical effect, therefore, compensation benefits have been 
diminished. 

4. Reduce waiting period to ten days. 

Our present waiting period is fourteen days within which time 
82 per cent of the injured recover. Some States have a waiting 
period of seven days and their experience shows that within that 
time 70 per cent recover. The reason for any waiting period 
at all is twofold: (a) To prevent simulation of disability; and 
(b) to do away with the handling of the very minor cases- But 
at all times the claimant has his claim in justice. The reduced 
waiting period, therefore, from fourteen days to ten days would 
jeem justifiable. 

5. Give compensation for first ten days if disability lasts longer 
than forty-two days. 

This proposal is but a corollary to the preceding one and to 
that provision of the law which pays compensation for the first 
two weeks when the disability is of more than forty-nine days' 
duration. 
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6. For any portion of bone of joint of first phalange, one-half 
loss ; for any portion of second or more, whole member. 

This amenclment is not proposed as effecting an increase in 
compeneation, but as necessary to do away with the administra- 
tive difficulty of applying with certainty the schedule with respect 
to finger injuries. Several cases have gone to the courts on the 
question of how much bone of a phalange should be lost before 
the phalapge is lost. The effect of the present rule is to cause 
haggling over each such case. It is a good general principle that 
doubt should be written out of the law and certainty written into 
it as much as possible. 

7. Define heat prostration, sunstroke, frost bite, caisson dis^ 
ease, anthrax, glanders, tetanus, asphyxiation or poisoning by gas 
or wood alcohol and acute lead poisoning as accidents per se, and 
if arising in the course of employment they shall be deemed to 
arise out of the employment, provided that the nature of the 
employment is such that it is a souroe^ of such injuries. 

This amendment would make certain the many mooted ques* 
tions arising out of the injuries listed. Some of them are on the 
border line between injury and occupational disease. All of 
them are without doubt sometimes compensatable. It can hardly 
be gainsaid that they all should be so. In the consideration of 
such cases we have constantly now to resort to strained con- 
structions. Take for example heat prostrations. This class of 
injuries results probably from a combination of causes, namely, 
the employment and the weather. Most heat prostrations are on 
hot days, hence, weather is an element, of course. On the other 
hand, most prostrations occur to workmen, therefore, employment 
or labor is an element, of course. Likewise with frost bite. 
Again, take such an infection as tetanus. The result is obtained 
usually through two causes, first, an abrasion or wound accident- 
ally sustained, and, second, the entrance of the germ. It is the 
totality of the effect for which compensation is claimed. All 
these cases are relatively few in number and their inclusion or 
exclusion will not seriously and perhaps not appreciably affect 
the general cost of compensation. But the law should be better 
defined ; hence the proposal. 
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6. I suggest that an operation for cataract aliall make necessary 
the finding of loss of use of an efye and that impairment of vision 
to a degree of 75 per cent or more^ and this from any cause, be 
<SQnsidered loss of use of eye, and that binocular vision lost be 
considered as eye lost. 

The proposal of this amendment arises out of administrative 
difficulties. Take, for instance, the Frings eye case in "which we 
have cataract caused by accident The eye was operated upon and 
in a measure recovered. Some vision was left, but not useful 
vision, except that if the uninjured eye should subsequently be 
lost, then the injured eye would be useful to the extent of possess- 
ing a field of vision which is as much as to say that the injured 
•urould be able to ascertain the outline of objects so that he might 
not be run over or so that he might not run against them. But 
the fact is that for vocational purposes the usefulness of the eye 
is entirely lost and yet we may not award for the entire loss of 
use of the eye. This is manifestly an injustice which should 
be cured. 

The proposal to enable the Commission to declare a loss of 
use of eye if there be 80 per cent or more loss seems to be in the 
interest of justice. The test should be the vocational test and 
when but faint vision is left it is not useful vision. It should 
at all times be remembered that framers of the law in the first 
place took into consideration the fact that the remaining eye 
becomes all the more useful and that nature thus goes far to 
negative her loss, hence the relatively low compensation for an 
eye as compared with a hand, arm, foot or leg. It follows, there- 
fore, with all the more reason that this low compensation should 
not be further diminished as long as some oculist can be found 
who will say there is some vision left. 

9. I suggest that numbered paragraph 5 of section 14 be 
amended making it mandatory to increase a minor's compensation 
rate to an amount discretionarv with the Commission, and thus 
obviatinp the necessity of taking testimony to establish the expect- 
ancy of increase of wages and that the minimum compensation 
for a minor receiving less than $10 be $10. 
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The pieeent statute allows the Conmiission to take into ccm^ 
sideration the expectation of increa^ in wages of a minor in 
cases of permanent injury to be endured throughout life. The 
question arises, shall this expeictation be adjudged from evidence 
which the minor is able to submit or shall the Commission take 
cognizance of the fact that a minor will be earning more wagea 
when he reaches his majority. This is a troublesome matter* 
Take, for instance, a boy of sixteen who has his working papers 
and is employed during the summer vacation. He expects to 
return to school in the fall. There is no expectation of increase 
of wages in his employment because there is no expectation of 
continuance of the employment itself. He sustains a permanent 
injury, say, the loss of an arm. He must carry this loss throughr 
out his life and for all the longer period because of his youth 
at the time he sustained the injury. In such cases the Com- 
mission is compelled to exercise its judgment unsupported by 
evidence except their general experience and common knowledge. 
If the law should fix a minimum in this respect it would auto- 
matically solve the problem in a large number of cases. 

10. Specific schedule awards to be made vested interests to 
those who would have been dependents and entitled to awards 
should the injury have resulted in death, payments on specific 
schedule awards to cease at death if a death award is made. 

This is a provision which is to be found in some of the laws 
in other State*. Its application would be required in but rare 
cases and on the whole would in no wise appreciably affect the 
total cost, while it would solve a serious problem for the unfortU' 
nate d^>endents in the particular cases* 

11. A parent to be deemed dependent if minor's wages were 
used in ordinaiy support of household and needed to maintain 
the housdiold in frugal comfort 

This, it seems to me, is a vital suggestion and will determine 
whether or not a household is to be considered in its unity in 
the matter of dependency or broken up into individuals against 
which credits and debits are to be placed. It is both a legal 
and moral duty on the part of a parent to support his minor 
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child and if his minor child becomes a wage earner the parent 
is entitled to the wages to enable him to discharge his duties as 
parent. Why should not the same rule and reason obtain in a 
consideration of compensation cases and especially in those cases 
in which the minor wage earner turns over his wages to his 
parents to be used by them to support the household? It is 
contended by those who oppose this rule that the mother, for 
instance, should be deemed to be dependent upon a minor or that 
a certain brother or sister should be deemed a dependent. This 
seems to me is wrong and contrary to nature. A dutiful child 
turns 6yer his money to his parents and the money is used for 
the necessary and general household expenses without any thought 
of which particular person is receiving the more or less benefit 
A minor who delivers his wages to his mother or father to be 
used in the general support of the household is but enabling his 
parents the better to discharge their duties as such, and if he 
dies they should be deemed partially dependent upon him as, in 
fact, they are. There is no justification for making a book 
account as between a minor's income and his own outgo to deny 
compensation if he consumes as much as he earns. This line of 
reasoning and this disposition of dependency cases is strictly in 
accord with the enlightened opinions of the courts of England 
in the administration of the compensation law of that country 
whose jurisprudence is approved and consulted by the courts of 
this State. 

12. The Commission may, in its discretion, whan it is in the 
interest of jusi;ice, designate others than the beneficiaries of 
awards to receive and receipt for compensation and to apply it 
to the use of the beneficiariea 

This is to do away with the necessity of incurring expenses 
in the appointment of guardians, etc. We have numerous 
instances in which children reside for awhile with, one relative 
and then with another. It is now too often necessary for the 
Commission to require the appointment of a guardian. In other 
cases injured workmen may be in the hospital and unable to 
receive and receipt for compensation while their families are in 
manifest need of the money. Nevertheless, the law is mandatory 
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that compensation should be paid only to injured employees or to 
the dependents of killed workmen. 

13. "Workmen and operatives" to be amended to read 
** employees." 

"When this amendment was first proposed it was proposed in 
the presence of a conference of employer representatives, labor 
representatives and insurance carriers. There was unanimity of 
opinion that it meant an all-inclusive coverage, but it has been 
much limited by the interpretation put upon it The phrase 
"workmen or operatives" is not elsewhere in our statute which 
everywhere does use the word "employees" which latter word 
is well defined. Hence the proposal. Why should not all 
employees be under the same rights? Why should there be a law 
of negligence for one part of them and a law of compensation 
for others? The objectors will be those in the less hazardous 
employments, but when they are confronted with the slight cost 
of such insurance their objections, I daresay, will be quieted. 

14. Inducement not to file a claim to be a bar thereafter to 
pleading the Statute of Limitationa as a defense. 

We have had a few instances of carriers paying compensation 
or providing medical services during the whole or part of the 
period of disability and by act, at least, indicating that they were 
prepared to pay compensation according to law and thereafter 
resisting the claim when formally filed on the ground that it had 
not been filed within the time required by law. This is mani- 
festly wrongdoing on their part and to listen to their pleas is to 
allow them to come into court with unclean hands. 

15. The right on the part of the Commission to certify the 
fact to the State Insurance Department if an insurance carrier 
is guilty of bad and unfair practices and lacking in coK)peration 
with the Commission in the administration of the compensation 
law, which certification shall make it obligatory on the State 
Insurance Department to revoke the carrier's right to do compen- 
sation business. 

This amendment would go to the heart of the Commission's 
power in a forthright manner to administer the compensation 
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law. A few carriers are guilty of unfair practices and their 
representatives are in constant resistance to the law, making liio 
proceeding in hearing and determining a claim an adversary pro- 
ceeding instead of a co-operative investigation to discover the 
truth alone. In other words, we have far too many instances 
of the old liability practices obtaining in compensation cases and 
this brajzenly in the very hearing rooms of the Commission. 
It seems to me the Commission should have full power to put a 
halt to such practices and to declare persona non grata a repre- 
sentative of a carrier who is so much in opposition to the orderly 
process of the administration of the law. These carriers do 
business by license and not as of natural right. The whole enact- 
ment of the compensation law was not only an attempt to do 
justice to the workman on the one side, but to get out of the 
maze of difficulties and abominations that personal injury suits 
and proceedings had come to. We now find ourselves in a few 
instances fighting strenuously to repel a recurrence of the same 
practices and I take it we should have free and strong hands with 
which to accomplish the salutary ends of the statute. A few 
carriers seem to be organized, not to fulfill the provisions of the 
compensation law, but to prevent their fulfillment and tiieiT prac- 
tices are so abhorrent and contrary to the ends desirsd hy the 
framers of this salutary statute diat they should be made to quit 
business in New York. 

16. The authority on the part of the Commission in its own 
discretion to revoke the right to self-insurance and to commute 
all its outstanding awards and to call them into the aggregate 
trust fund. 

The foregoing observations are also pertinent here. Self- 
insurers are quickly divided into two classes : The very good and 
the very bad. The former are those employers who seek means 
of self-insurance in order that they may carry out the provisions 
of the law with which they are fully and entirely in accord. 
In fact, some of them pay more compensation than the law pro- 
vides and such employers always desire the beneficial results in 
dealing directly with their own workmen. On the other hand 
is tibat class of self-insuzers who seek self-insurance from peen^ 
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niary motives only and who strive through every means to save 
every cent possible without regard to the rights of persons. 
Financial responsibility, therefore, should not be the only guide 
in determining who shall have the right of self-insurance. The 
attitude of such employers to their workmen is fully as vital a 
consideration. 

17. A more severe penalty should be imposed for non-insurers. 
This matter is more fully discussed elsewhere in this report 

18. The law should provide for the liquidation and payment 
into the aggregate trust fund of all outstanding liabilities above 
a certain amount of self-insurers and mutual concerns. 

This has been attempted by action of the Comniission and by 
legislative amendment, but the attempt was abortive, for the 
courts have mled that they were unlawful. This sliould not 
deter a further attempt to frame a valid statute on the subject. 

19. In cases of loss under the specific schedule with another 
disabling injury not permanent, compensation shall be paid for 
the specific schedule loss as well as for the disabling other injury. 

Under the law concurrent awards may not be now paid, and 
where we have a specific loss with a disabling injury compensar 
tion may not be paid for both. An example will illustrate the 
desirability of this amendment. A workman loses his first finger 
for which he is entitled to forty-six weeks' disability. He receives 
at the same time other injuries which in themselves will disable 
him for fortv-six weeks. Both disabilities are concurrent. At 
the end of the forty-six weeks when he recovers he is fully com- 
pensated with forty-six weeks' compensation and yet he has the 
loss of an index finger which he will carry through life. All 
this will be the better explained from a consideration of what 
gives rise to the special schedules in compensation laws. Impair- 
ment of earning capacity is the measure of compensation, but if 
a workman loses his finger, say, for instance, with a clean ampu- 
tation, the period of disability is often hut a few weeks, after 
which he is able to retiim to the same emplovment at the same 
wage. This would «oemingly indicate no impairment of earning 

6 
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capacity, and yet the next employer may take exception to his 
crippled hand or in after years the handicap as mea^nired by 
earning capacity may become more apparent. Moreover, it used 
to be in judging such cases that each finger became the subject 
of an investigation and, of course, the measure of the impair- 
ment of earning capacity was speculative. Hence, the specific 
schedules were devised which adjudged in advance the commuted 
value in weeks of certain specific and permanent injuries although 
admittedly the impairment would be spread for the injured work- 
maa over his entire future experience. In the light of this con- 
sideration it will be seen that to absorb the entire compensation 
for a specific schedule injury into the period of disability caused 
by concurrent injuries is to pay nothing at all for the specific 
injury and thus to work an injustice. 

20. Amend numbered paragraph 7 of section 15 so that the 
$100 to the State Treasurer will be paid if the injury arises out 
of and in the course of the employment and no award is made 
for dependency rather than "if there be no persons entitled to 
compensation." 

When this amendment was first proposed it was proposed for 
the purpose indicated in the text of the paragraph. It was then 
calculated that it would require a hundred dollars in each case 
in which no awards were paid for dependent beneficiaries. In 
practice there has arisen from time to time cases in which persons 
who would have been entitled to compensation had they made 
application therefor have later had their claims denied because 
they slept on their rights. The amendment proposed would cure 
this defect and permit of the collection from employers or xnsur 
ance carrier of $100 in each and every death case in which the^^ 
do not have to pay compensation. 

21. I firmly believe the law should be further amended in two 
important particulars, each of which is likely on first considera- 
tion to appear more radical than it is: 

(1) All requirements of notice should be abrogated except the 
general notice to be given to the Commission l^y the employer 
and by the employee. 
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The excuse for the rule that notice should be given within 
thirty days (before the reoent amendment, ten days) is that it 
brings home to the employer sufficient knowledge of the injury 
and the probable claim to arise therefrom to enable him quickly 
to investigate the circumstances for the sake of certainly with 
respect to the application of the law and thus to thwart claims 
wrongfully made. It is true that the failure to give notice may 
be excused when the employer has knowledge of the circumstances 
surrounding the accident and w'hen he is not prejudiced by the 
failure to give notice. The practical operation of the rule, how- 
ever, is not to this end, but, on the other hand, justice is oftener 
defeated than upheld in the cases in which the question of notice 
is the issue. Under the law before its recent amendment, and 
when the requirement of notice was ten days, there were not 
two cases in a hundred throughout the State in which the specific 
requirement of the law was met by the injured party. The reason 
was that the requirement was not known or known too late or 
the means of giving notice by the use of the Commission's forms 
was not at hand. The workmen in a general way know the pro- 
visions of the law, but they do not know what particular things 
to do when they themselves are injured. Moreover, their minds 
are occupied more with their injuries. The time of notice has 
been extended to thirty days, but in a great number of cases the 
formal notice is still omitted. Since the waiting period is- 
fourteen days and since the claim is usually filed before thirty 
days, the claim itself accomplishes the purpose of the notice. 
If it did not do so, then I should say that most of the cases would 
still fail because of this lack of formal notice. If it should be 
urged that the employer or insurance carrier would be preju- 
diced, it would also be true that the workman himself would be 
prejudiced and in a manner which would not call for excuse by 
the Commission, for by sleeping on his rights his case would be 
prejudiced by the difficulties of proof; but at all times the case 
could be considered on its merits and a meritorious case would 
not fail simply through want of formal notice. The Statute of 
Limitations would still stand as a bar to a claim after a year's 
time and this would be safeguard enough. I do not think that 
any one is able to say that in the States without a rigid require- 
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ment of notice that the administratioii of the compensation law 
is at all embarrassed or that injustice is fostered or rewarded 
thereby. As it is now, rightful claims have been defeated because 
of the notice requirement We aie also feeling the marked 
restriction of the court decisions in cases which have been takea 
up on the question of notice. This in nowise involves a criticLm 
of the courts, for the provisions of the statute are so mandatcoj 
and unequivocal that the courts are bound to hand down tbe 
decisions we have received. It seems to me these very decisions 
in their rigidity suggest this amendment rather than that they 
intimate too much flexibility in the interpretation of the Com- 
mission. In the actual trial of compensation cases, when tte 
question at issue is the question of notice, the trial commissioner 
must be impressed with the fact that the defense is usually more 
zealous to establish tho failxire to meet the technical requirement 
than to do simple justice. 

(2) I suggest also that the compensation law should be amended 
so that cases would be compensatable if the accident arose " in the 
course of employment '^ rather than " out of and in the course of 
employment." According to the decisions, for an accident to 
arise out of the employment, it must flow from it as a natural, 
expected or ordinary sequence. This rule is too narrow for it 
will need no argument to convince that many an accident is 
attributable to the employment that does not flow from it as a 
natural or not unexpected sequence. I refer to such accidents 
as in all likelihood would not have occurred at all to the work- 
man had he not been engaged in the employment or had he been 
•enjoying a holiday instead of a day of labor. The justification 
for this suggestion is to be looked for in sound social policy and 
in a generous view of things as they should be. Nor would the 
number of cases be greatly augmented or the cost much increased. 
On the other hand, we should not be often engaged in trying a 
case in which rights were so apparent notwithstanding that the 
remedy was restricted. 'Some States simply require that the 
accident must arise in the course of employment. The general 
experience in these States points to the fact that the amendment 
«nggedted might be adopted without fear. The tendency is 
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undoubtedly in the directian indicated. We onrdelyeB iiBed to 
deny compensation for a street accident if the injury resulted 
from a hazard purely of the streets. The recent court decision 
tells us to grant compensation for any accident of the streets in 
which the employment offers the occasion for the workman to 
be in the streets during his employment. The illustration con- 
tains all the different elements between the two phrasings. Who 
can say that the slipping on a banana peel, for instance, " arises 
out of " the manufacture of munitions. And, but yesterday, we 
should have denied such a claim based upon such an accident, 
whereas today we grant it, and yet we grant it solely because of 
a generous interpretation and not from a new discovery of a 
logical relation between the manufacture of munitions and the 
slipping on a banana peel. Let this generous interpretation be 
but written into the law and all the needs of the proposed amend- 
ment are accomplished. And, again, the administration of the 
law would become much more simple, for we now spend a great 
deal of time and a great many cases go through the appellate 
courts on this question alone. Meanwhile, employers pay just 
as much in premiums under the one law as they do under the 
other, for premiums are paid and reserves are set up on accidental 
reports as well as on claims filed and awarded. 

22. I suggest that section 24 be amended to make it unlawful 
and a misdemeanor for either a professional or a nonprofessional 
practitioner to collect from a claimant an amount in excess of $5 
in a compensation case unless upon petition to the Commission 
it is fixed at a higher amount. 

23. I suggest that there be added to the following clause the 
words "thumb, finger, toe or phalange"; "For the partial loss 
or the partial loss of the use of a hand, arm, foot, leg or eye^ 
compensation therefor may be awarded for the proportionate 
loss or proportionate loss of the use of such hand, arm, foot, leg 
or eye." 

24. I suggest that the Commission give consideration as to 
whether or not there should be recommended an amendment to 
the first clause of section 18 so as to make certain whether or 
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not the conjunction "and al«o" has disjunctive or conjunctive 
application. 

25. I again recommend an amendment providing universal 
-coverage of all employers except farmers, householders and artists 
or professional men. The attempt to specify the inclusions will 
require that the law in this respect he constantly amended, for 
•each year the hitherto unthought of employments have to be added 
to the list. By simply excluding those desired to be excluded 
the whole matter would be brought to a settled finality and many 
troublesome situations would be avoided. 

William C. Archer, 

Second Deputy Commissioner. 



(a) REPORT OF STATE INSURANCE FUND 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Premiums and Losses 

The amcTint of premiums written for the calendar year 1919 
was $3,409,982.12 as against $3,332,841.88 for the preceding 
year, or a net increase of $77,140.24. The reserves for losses 
increased from $3,316,116.40 to $4,640,602.31, a net increase of 
$1,324,485.91. The surplus advanced from $817,210.50 to $848,- 
2i:).41 and total assets rose from $5,453,212.08 to $6,615,646.19. 
The number of policyholders grew from 8,782 to 9,949, the largest 
number ever insured in the State Fund. These figures show a con- 
tinued growth for 1919 but at a much lower rate than in previous 
years. 

The loss ratio for the year ending December 31, 1919, took a 
jump from 50.5 per cent in 1918 to 85.2 per cent for 1919 and 
the expense ratio rose from 7.5 per cent to 11.3 per cent. It is 
to be noted, however, that both these items declined sharply in 
1918 and that for 1919 they compare favorably with 1917 whrai 
the loss ratio was 91.4 per cent and the expense ratio exactly the 
same as this year, 11.3 per cent. 

In analyzing the situation it is readily established that there 
were in the main two fsctors which contributed largely to the 
above results. The first of these was the reduction in premium 
income through the application of the experience rating plan. 
This plan did not apply to policies issued prior to June 30, 1918. 
For this reason it had only a limited effect on the business reported 
as of December 31, 1918. Its operation so materially reduced 
the rates that according to the estimate of the Superintendent of 
Insurance it had the effect of reducing the total premium income 
for the year for all insurance carriers approximately 10 per cent 
The effect upon the premiums of the State Fund appears to have 
been in excess of 10 per cent. The second factor was the investi- 
gation and reports of the Moreland Act Commissioner criticising 
the former State Fund management. It is not in order here to 
discuss questions raised by those reports, but that their actual 
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effect was to create apprehension in the minds of some policy 
holders sufficieort to drive them out of the Fund is beyond question. 
It is significant that the first report referred to was published 
shortly before the middle of the year (May 27) and that the 
volume of premiums written during the second half of 1919 was 
$8Sl,4r75.91 as against $973,978.14 for the first half of 1919. 

The causes which brought about the rise in the loss ratio are 
briefly, as follows: Reduction of premium income, above 
referred to ; reopening of cases which had presumably been finally 
adjudicated and ccmsequent increase of awards so that reserves 
which had previously been thought determined were considerably 
raised; the general tendency to liberalize the execution of thi 
Compensation Act due to decisions of the courts, such as the Phon- 
ville decision, which increased the possible maximum in partial 
disability cases; greater liberality of awards as a result of the 
investigation and of the increased cost of living; the natural 
increase due to the growing demands of claimants who have become 
more familiar with their rights under the law ; the amendment to 
the law adding chapter 705 of the Laws of 1917, permitting the 
Commission to determine proportionate loss of the use of hand, 
arm, foot, leg or eye, the full force of which amendment was not 
effective until 1919 ; and prevalence during peii; of the year of the 
granting of lump sum settlements freely. It is well to point out 
that this experience was not individual to the State Fund but that 
compensation insurance carriers in the State of Xew York gen- 
erally met with an increase of loss and expense ratios for the year 
1919. 

Dividends 

In 1918, in consequence of an unprecedentedly favorable 
experience, a large surplus was accumulated, which made it pos- 
sible to resume the payment of dividends in the general groups 
not paid theretofore since 1915, though dividends were paid in 
the special groups. During 1919 dividends were continued in the 
general as well as in the special groups, and in all $611,233 were 
distributed in dividends. This is the largest amount of dividends 
allowed for any year in the history of the Fund and amounts to 
nearly 18 per cent of earned premiums for the year, and this was 
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done without impairment of reserves and with the largest surplus 
left at the close of the year in the history of the Fund. 

Reserves 

Due to the reasons already outlined, the loss reseiTe rose to 
the extent of $1,324,485.91. The reserve for securities fluctuA- 
lion was reduced from $124,454.58 for 1918 to $31,700.68 in con- 
sequence of the adoption this year of the method of valuation «£ 
securities prescribed by the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. By this method the average of the market value of the 
securities for five days during the year instead of the market 
value for the last day of the year is used. This reserve represents 
the difference between the book value of the investments and tie 
convention value at the date of the financial statement. In setting 
up this reserve, the State Fund has continued a practice which 
was first inaugurated in its financial statement of June 30, 1918. 

The reserve for current expenses virtually doubled during the 
last year and the sum of $614,245.94 has been set apart for 
this purpose. This is due to the fact that the expenses for the fiscal 
year 1918-1919 were not ascertained until recently. It became, 
therefore, necessary to charge up actual expenses for the fiscal 
year plus an increased estimate for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 81st. 

Rates 

The rates used by the State Fund are still those adopted early 
in 1917, which means that its rates are still 15 per cent lower tham 
the manual rates used bv the other carriers, whose rates have 
remained the same since December 31, 1917. But during this 
period a great and general rise in the level of wages has increased 
total payrolls, upon which premiums are calculated, with the result 
on the one hand of increasing profits under the existing rates 
and on the other of raising the question of revision of rates. This 
latter question became so insistent during 1919 as to lead to tie 
creation of a new agency for the scientific determination of rates 
by the organization of the National Council on Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance which is an outgrowth of the former National 
Reference Committee. The object of the National Council on 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance is to co-operate with rating 
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boards in all states in the determination of premium rates for 
workmen's compensation iDsnrance. The council compiles experi- 
ence for rate-making purposes for all carriers in all states, estab- 
lishes classifications for rate-making and rules of procedurey 
governing the application of these rates. It establishes basic pure 
premiums and formulates general principles applicable to the 
translation of such pure premiums into rates. All insurance 
organizations in this state carrying workmen's compensation insur- 
ance are affiliated .with the National Council by virtue of their 
membership in the Compensation Inspection Rating Board. 

The first work of this National Council has been a study of rate 
revision and it is expected that new rates will be prepared and 
adopted in 1920. 

In common with other carriers the State Fund uses the Schedule 
and Experience Bating plans by which basic rates are modified 
for the individual policyholder according to the condition of his 
plant with respect to safety, and his individual accident experience. 

Schedule Rating 

As regards the schedule rating plan in force, there has been no 
change since the last annual report. It is proposed on and after 
March 1, 1920, however, that risks will be rated in advance of 
renewals if such risks also qualify under the experience rating 
plan. In such cases the schedule and experience rating plan will 
be combined when the rates applicable to the new period are 
promulgated by the Rating Board. 

Sxperience Rating 

Under the experience rating plan which is now applied through 
the medium of the Bating Board, no risk can qualify unless the 
experience of twenty-one months immediately preceding the close 
of the experience period is available and the premium on the 
policy is no less than $500 per annum. A minimum of twenty- 
one months must be available and a maximum of forty-five months 
may be considered. The applications for experience rating are 
filed with the Bating Board thirty days after the policy period and 
adjusted rates are returnable by the Board within ninety days 
thereafter. The adjusted rates are applicable retroactively to the 
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beginning of the policy period. It is proposed, however, that on 
and after March 31, 1920, the condition be reversed so that appli- 
cations for experience rating on all risks qualifying under the 
plan shall be filed with the Board ninety days prior to the effective 
date of renewal insurance. The plan provides that at least eigh- 
teen months and not more than forty-two months of continuous 
workmen's compensation experience shall be used for rating pur- 
poses. The experience in all cases will be brought down to the day 
six months prior to renewal insurance. A risk shall be considered 
to be subject to this plan if during the eighteen months immedi- 
ately preceding the dose of the experience period it has produced 
a payroll such that the application thereto of manual rates shall 
result in a premium of not less than $500. This plan is to be 
applied without exception to all risks that qualify under its pro- 
visions, and applications for experience rating for every risk 
regardless of results produced by the plan, and regardless of which 
carrier may secure the renewal insurance, must be filed with the 
Bating Board ninety days prior to the effective date of renewal 
insurance. 

Accidents and Inspections 

The number of accidents reported during the year 1919, was 
14,740 as compared with the total of 22,510 for 1918. The num- 
ber of compensatable cases was 3,598 which represents an increase 
of 22 as compared with the number for 1918, There were 92 
death cases, 4 total permanent disability cases, 943 permanent 
partial disability cases and 2,559 temporary total disability cases. 
The State Fund furnished medical aid in approximately 16,000 
cases at an average cost of $14,55 per case as compared to 17,883 
at an average cost of $14.66 per case for 1918. The State Fund 
made 2,466 inspections as against 2,246 in 1918. 

N, W. MULLER, 

Acting Manager^ 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
DECEMBER 31, 1919 

Assets 

iDvestments $5,487,616 03 

OMh 639,806 17 

Aeenied interest 58,637 62 

Policyholdera' accounts 529,587 47 

Total $6,616,646 19 

LlABILmXB 

Rflsenre for losses $4,640,602 31 

Rsserve for deferred claim expense 139,218 07 

Rsserve for unearned premiums 141 , 663 78 

RaserFe for current expenses 614 , 245 94 

Kemrve for securities fluctuation 31 , 700 68 

Rflserre for dividends to be paid 200.00000 

Surplus 848,215 4t 

Total $6,615,646 19 
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PART IV 

REPORT OF BUREAU OF MEDIATION AND 

ARBITRATION 
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REPORT OF THIRD DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 

To the Industrial Comrriission: 

The annual report of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration 
for the year ended June 30, 1919, is herewith respectfully sub- 
mitted. This report contains a record of 168 disputes, as com- 
pared with 265 in the report for year ended June 30, 1918. 
The diflFerence in persons involved and working days lost is as 
follows : 

1918 1919 

Employees involyed directly 83,650 208,902 

Employees involyed indirectly 6,355 2,006 

Aggregate days of working time lost 1,786,384 11,346,655 

While there is a large decrease in the number of disputes 
reported, as compared with the report of last year, the number 
of employees involved and consequently the amount of time lost 
is far greater. The decrease in number of disputes is explained 
by the fact that four months of this report covered a period when 
the country was actually engaged in the world war and labor was 
''doing its bit;" also the Federal government had in a number 
of cases taken over the control of industries in relation to labor 
conditions and through satisfactory adjustments minimized the 
number of disputes. These conditions prevailed also for some 
time after the armistice. However, the strikes which did occur 
were of broader scope and involved a greater number of employees. 

The report of the bureau for last year carried a comparison 
of the number of strikes and lockouts with the preceding years 
and need not be further referred to in this report. It is, however, 
important to cite that in 1918, the last report year, the bureau 
intervened in 80 disputes out of a total of 265 and effected 56 
settlements; in only 25 of these was intervention requested. The 
report for this year shows intervention in 74 out of a total o* 
168 with 43 settlements effected, intervention being requested in 
31 cases. 

The number of disputes in the w(m or compromised group 
that were settled by direct negotiations is considerably less as 
compared with the previous report, 107 in 1918 and 45 in 1919. 

[181] 
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Out of 265 strikes reported in 1918, 119 were successful, 49 
partly successful and 97 were lost to the strikers; in the period 
covered by this report, the following is observed: Out of the 
total number of 168 strikes, 61 were successful, 48 partly suc- 
cessful and 59 were lost to l3ie strikers. 

The industries in which the greatest number of strikes occurred 
during the year were as follows: 

Trade Wokkino Datb I/)8t 

Metalfl, machineB, conveyances 64,976 

BuUding indiurtry 113,516 

Textiles 443,360 

Transportation 150,4rfO 

Clothing 7,660,218 

The Board of Mediation and Arbitration under authority of 
the Industrial Commission held but one public hearing during 
the report year, this being in the case of the strikes of metal 
workers and furniture workers at Jamestown. The strikes 
occurred on May 27 (machinists) and on June 6 (furniture 
workers). A hearing was conducted for four days, June 24-27, 
and the report covering findings is here noted. 

REPORT COVSRING FINDINGS 

STATE OF NEW YORK — STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 



IN THE MATTER OF THE INQUIRY 
INTO THE CAUSES OF TEffi 
STRIKES OF MACHINISTS AND 
FURNITURE WORKERS AT 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 



In pursuance of the order of the State Indufltrial CommiaBion heretofore 
made, the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration held an inquiry into 
the causes of the strikes above named on the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th days of 
June, 1919, at Jamestown, N. Y., and as a result of said inquiry, said Board 
finds and hereby reports that the causes of said strikes were as follows: 

First: Dissatisfaction on the part of the workers now on strike, with the 
wages heretofore paid in ihe plants affected by said strikes and reoeived by 
said workers at the time said atrikes were called. 

Beccnd: Dissatisfaction* on the part of said workers with the basic forty- 
eight (48) hour week which said basic forty-eight (48) hour wedc was 
Jieretofore estabUshed in said industries, and demand on the part of the 
workers on strike for the basic eight ( 8) hour day, whieh demand was refused 
by tiie said employers affected by said strikes. 
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Third: The feeling on the part of certain employees on strike that certain 
memberB of the machinists' union had been discharged by the Art Metal 
Company of Jamertown, N. Y., because of their membership in said union. 
In connection with that, the Board however, is imable to find that any of 
the employees of the said Art Metal Company were discharged from their 
former places by said company because of membership in any labor union. 

Fourth: The demand on the part of certain unions engaged in the etrike 
lor recognition of their unions by the employer. 

Said Board further reports that the evidence taken shows that wages in 
some instances at least were low and undoubtedly less than what might be 
called a living wage, but that wages were not uniform in all the plants 
affected and in some cases were undoubtedly as high as those paid in the 
same industries in other places. 

There was a total of about fifty-five employing plants affected by this 
strike, many of which are entirely closed down at the present time and 
approximately 3,500 employees of the different plants affected are now on 
sh^e. The Board finds that in hiring their employees, the plants affected 
have been in the habit of dealing individually with each of their employees, 
and that collective bargaining does not prevail to any extent in the plants 
affected. 

A plan or recommendation as a method and basis for the settlement of 
these strikes is submitted herewith. 

Very respectfully, 

F. B. THORN, 
JAMES McMANTJS. 

Dated: Albany, N. Y., July 1, 1919. 

"State of New York. 
State Industrial Commission. 

The State IBoard of Mediation and Arbitration having heretofore conducted 
an inquiry into the causes of the strikes of machinists and furniture workers 
of Jamestown, N. Y. and having taken the testimony of witnesses as to the 
causes of said strikes, and having concluded its hearings thereon, does hereby 
make the following recommendations as a basis for and as a means of settling 
aach strikes: 

First: Said Board herei>y recommends that all former employees of the 
plants and firms affected by said strikes at Jamestown be reinstated by their 
former employers at said city in their former positions with said employing 
concerns as rapidly as resimiption of work by said plants permits without 
any discrimination because of membership in any labor union. 

Second: Said Board recommends the adoption and establishment by said 
employing firms, affected by such strikes^ of the basic eight (8) hour day in 
the place and stead of the basic forty -eight (48) hour week now prevailing 
generally at Jamestown, with time and one-half pay for all time worked more 
than eight hours in any one day. 

Third: Said Board recommends that a readjustment of wages in the 
plants affected by said strike be made in all cases where it cannot be con- 
clusively shown that the wages paid at the time of the strike were equal to 
wages paid in like industries and for like work at other plants of the same 
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kind similarly situated, and it recommends that, for the purpose of reaching 
such readjustment of wages, the employers affected by said strikes meet and 
treat with committees selected by their employees for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon such wages and wage scales to be paid, and further recommends a 
case said employers and said oonunittee selected by their employees canMit 
agree upon said question of wages, that the amount of sucli wages be lelt ts 
arbitration by a board of arbitration consisting of equal numbers represent- 
ing the employers and the employees and a chairman eleeted by those so 
selected, the decision of said board of arbitration to be final and binding tipon 
both parties. 

Said Board further recommends that, upon the acceptance of these condi- 
tions and recommendations by the parties to said strikes, said strike be 
declared off and work be resumed by the employers and employees. 

F. B. THORN, Chairmoii, 
JAMES McMANUS. 

State Board of Mediation and Arbitratioa." 

It is important to call attention to the strike of the clothing 
workers in New York City beginning October 28, 1918, and 
continuing to January 27, 1919, in which 50,000 employees were 
involved. This brought to the workers an increase of $2 per 
week in wages for week workers and 10 to 12% per cent per 
week to piece workers and a forty-four hour week. 

The strike of the garment workers in New York City which 
began May 14, 1919, involving 45,000 employees, was settled 
on June 14, 1919, with an increase of wages ranging from 15 to 
20 per cent and a forty-four hour week 

The general work of the bureau is described in the statistical 
report submitted and matters which deserve special attention have 
been detailed. It is, however, important to refer to the con- 
ditions as at present existing and even further to define a general 
policy which may be agreed upon in facing the labor unrest at 
present existing. 

It is generally agreed that during the war labor exerted all 
efforts to stimulate production and maintain it at the standard 
the nation demanded. Following the release from war tension, 
industry- generally relaxed, production was lowered and capital 
necessarily felt the loss of high revenues. The cost of living 
was continually advancing and, although no foundation can be 
establishrd in fact, the workers generally had the impression 
that efforts wore to be made to reduce wages. Therefore we 
find labor to-day exerting stronger efforts to perfect organization 
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and obtain recognition, with tke result that there is a greater 
number of strikes^ following the denial of demands principally 
for increafled wages and shorter hours, than ever before recorded 
for a like period. All states and the national authorities are 
directing their efforts to establish a policy which will restore 
tlie industrial life of the country to normal conditions at least. 
Looked at from any angle no solution of this can be satisfactory 
unless a fair and honest attempt is made to establish the rights 
of the workmen. The acknowledgment that he cannot be 
restrained from joining a labor union and even that he may go 
on strike does not clear the way to contentment. There must be 
a certain recognition of organization and this can only be demon- 
strated in their right to bargain under a collective method for 
the conditions under which work shall be performed. It is 
claimed, and the claim has merit, that in collective bargaining 
labor organizations should assume and acknowledge their responsi- 
bility. Conceding this, once the bargain is consummated, they 
^ould exert all efforts to assist, and advance the general interest 
of, the employer and adhere faithfully to their contractual rela- 
tions. Once the employer and employee lay aside the feeling 
of antagonism which generally exists, look at each other as 
co-workers, and cease to seek the faults of the other, harmonious 
relations will become a fact. It is too much, however, to expect 
that all disagreements between them can be overcome and there 
should be the authority of the state (which really represents the 
public) to extend its help, not in an arbitrary way but in a purely 
conciliatory one. The state should be able to observe the points 
of difference and make proposals and suggest ways of overcoming 
them. Once a aftrike or lockout is declared, a feeling of bitter- 
ness is engendered and old offenses on both sides, perhaps long 
forgotten, are brought up to aggravate the situation. Therefore, 
the need of mediation, before the breaking off of relations, 
becomes a real necessity. The state can exercise its proper func- 
tions without infringing on the rights of business to conduct its 
affairs by its own method or of labor to bargain for the conditions 
under which it shall make its agreements, but information should 
he supplied which will enable the state to furnish its mediatory 
efforts at a time when it is most necessary. In conclusion" I 
eamestlv recommend that an amendment to the Labor Law rda- 
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tive to mediation be drafted and pressed for passage at the next 
meeting of die Legislature, along the lines indicated below. 

(1) A new section, to be Numbered 141-a, should be added to 
article 10, to read as follows: 

It shaU be the duty of every employer of labor and the secretary of every 
labor organization to file with the Commission at the time of its enactment, 
a copy of any agreement or contract regulating images or ccmditicms of laiior 
entered into between employer and employees, and it shall be the further 
duty of any employer and the secretary of any labor union and the chairmaa 
of any committee delegated to act for employees to send notice to the Com- 
mission whenever a strike or lockout occurs or is seriouly threatoied. 

(2) Section 141 of article 10 should be amended by adding 
the following: 

It shall be the duty of every employer of labor, the chairman of every com- 
mittee of employees and the secretary of every labor union to file in the 
office of the Industrial Commission within twenty-four hours, a notice of the 
failure of any pending negotiations relative to wages or working conditiona 
between an employer and his employees and of any strike or lockout occurring. 

The Statistical tables, which complete this report, show the 
causes and results of disputes and the results of the Bureau's 
interventions in the fiscal year 1919. 

E. D. Jackson, 

Third Deputy Commissioner, 



TRADES AFFECTED 



1. Stone, clay, glass products. . . . 

2. Metab, machines, conveyances . 

3. Wood manufactures 

4. Leather and rubber goods 

5. Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. . . . 

6. Paper and pulp 

7. Printing and paper goods 

8. Textiles 

0. Clothing, millinery, etc 

10. Food, liquors, tobacco 

11. Water, light, power 

12. Building industry 

13. Transportation 

14. Tnde 

16. Hotels, restaurants, etc 

10. Professions 

17. Pyblio employment 



NuMBBR or 


NVMBSR OP WoKKno 


DiSPUTSB 


Dats Lost 


1918 


1919 


1918 


1910 


5 


1 


7,608 


545 


66 


48 


890,636 


64.07B 


1 


4 


7,150 


73.042 


8 


7 


169,433 


1.723,622 


4 


2 


1,778 


2.782 


7 


6 


7.063 


63.482 


3 


9 


62,652 


167.604 


28 


18 


31,743 


443.900 


9 


16 


62.652 


7.000,218 


27 


9 


147,088 


12.128 


6 


1 


13,678 


108 


29 


25 


59.751 


113,510 


67 


18 


63,397 


15D.440 


16 


3 


48.649 


8,807 


8 


8 


3,941 


175.087 


* «  • * 

1 . 




444 
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PRINCI PAL CAUSE OR OBJECT OF DISPUTES 



XuuBBR or 
DuPunB 



NUIKBKK OP WOBXnfO 

Dat8 Lost 



1918 

locreaM in wages 183 

Reduction in yngea 1 

Shorter hour* 11 

Longer hours 

Trade unionism 31 

Particular persons 28 

Working arrangements 8 

Payment of wages 3 

Ss^mpathetic 

MiecellaneouB 



1919 

87 

4 
21 

20 

17 

8 

7 
4 



1918 

60.838 

96 

110.580 

56.829 

276.844 

14.218 

470 



1919 
4.917.387 
25.880 
5.725.677 

61.589 

216,206 

1.353.678 

122.730 

267.607 



RESULTS OF DISPUTES 



Number or 
DrsprTBB 



1918 1919 

Strike successful 119 61 

Strike partly successful 49 48 

Strike lost 97 50 



METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES WON OR COMPROMISED 



Direct negotiations between parties. 

Mediation by State Bureau 

Mediation by other agencies 

Arbitration 



NuuBER or 

DlSPUTXfl 


191S 


1919 


107 


45 


33 


88 


21 


•16 


7 


10 



COMPARISON OF INTERVENTIONS. 1918-1919 



1018 



Number of disputes in which intervention occurred 80 

Number of requests received for intervention 24 

Number of disputes in which intervention was successful 56 

Number of disputes in which intervention was unsucoessfid 24 

Number of interventions before strikes 13 

Number of disputes in which conferences were arranged 51 

Number of disputes settled by mediation with parties separately 

Number of disputes settled by arbitration 

Number of public investigations conducted 



1919* 

74 
31 
43 
31 
6 
38 

10 
1 



COMPARISON OF DISPUTES. 1916-1919 

1916 

Number of strikes and lockouts 328 

Emplo>'ees involved directly 222,325 

Employees involved indirectly 31 . 629 

Aggregate days of working time lost 9.581 , 163 



1917 


1918 




1919 


234 


265 




168 


144.951 


83.660 




208,962 


18,376 


6.355 




2.006 


2,600.335 


1.785.384 


11 


.346,653 



* Particulars of interventions in 1919 are given in the table which is appended to this report. 
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TABUL.iR SUMMARY OF INTERVENTIONS 



LOCALITT 



Albany. 
Albaiiy. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 



Albany. 

Auburn. 

Auburn . 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 



Buffalo.. 
Cohoes.. 
Dunkirk 
Shnira. . 



Hantings . . . 
Horneu. . . . 
Homell . . . . 
Jamestown . 

Jamestown . 

Kingston. . , 
Little Falls 



Newburg 

Ncwburg 

Newburg 

Poughkeepsie . . 
New York City , 
New York City , 
New York City . 

New York City 
New York City , 

New York City 
New York City 
New York City , 
New York City . 



New York 

New York 

New York 
New York 

New York- 
New York- 
New York- 

Now York- 



City 

City 

City 
City. 



Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 



New York-Brooklyn . 

New York-Brooklyn. 
New York -Brooklyn . 



Trade involved 



Machinista .' . 

Waiters 

Textile workers 

Machinists 

Building trades 

Potash workers 

Molders 

Motorraen 

Waitresses 

Linemen 

Shipbuilders 

Machinists 

Textile workers 

Electrical workers 

Machinists 

Conduit and cable workers. . 

Hosiery workers 

Silk workers 

Maehinists 

Furniture workers 

Shipyard workers 

Leather workers 

Plumbers 

Sheet metal workers 

Sheet metal workers 

Garment workers 

Linotype workers 

Trolleymcu and conductors. 
Teamsters, chauffeurs 

LonRshoremen 

Clothing workers 

Paper plate makers 

Cooks, kitchen help 

Hand laundry workers 

Waist and dressmakers 

Chauffeurs 

Messengers 

Tel^raphers 

Teamsters 

Linotjrpe workers 

Ironworkers 

Laundry workers 

Enamel workers 

Piano workers 

Bakers ' 

Paper bag workers 



Date of 

strike 

(actual or 

threatened) 



Aug. 1, 1918 
Dec. 1. 1918 
Feb. I, 1919 
Threatened . . . 
May 1,1919 



May 28. 1919 

May 1, 1919 

May 3, 1919 
July 5. 1918 
Jan. 21, 1919 
Mar. 21, 1919 

May 13. 1919 
Jan. 31, 1919 
Threatened . . 
May 6.1919 



June 25, 1919 
July 9. 1918 
Feb. 1, 1919 
May 27, 1919 

June 6. 1919 

Mar. 6,1919 
Jan. 11,1919 



Feb. 1. 1919 
May 12. 1919 
May 8.1919 
June 11, 1919 
July 25, 1918 
Aug. 24. 1918 
Sept. 30, 1918 

Oct. 19. 1918 
Oct. 28. 1918 

Oct. 28. 1918 
Oct. 28. 1918 
Nov. 7,1918 
Jan. 21.1919 



Feb. 26, 1919 

Mar. 22. 1919 

June 11. 1919 
June 23, 1919 

May 23. 1919 

July 3, 1918 

Nov. 20, 1918 
Mar. 19, 1919 

AprU30, 1919 

May 1.1919 
Mar. 13, 1919 



Num- 
ber 

of em- 
ployees 
affected 



35 

279 
1,000 

100 
1.420 



162 

100 

161 

16.5 

16 

469 

41 

2,119 

6 

2.020 



650 

180 

151 

1.350 

3.000 

375 
300 



135 

17 

30 

261 

1.750 

2,200 

174 

200 
60.000 

53 

2.000 

6.000 

33.000 



900 

150 

235 
200 

1,700 

163 

510 
875 

250 

300 
80 



Date 

of 

intervention 



Aug. 3.1918 
Dec. 2. 1918 
Feb. 7, 1919 
Mar. 10, 1919 
May 9,1919 



June 16, 1919 

Sept. 17, 1910* 

May 3, 1919 
July 15. 191S 
Jan. 29, 1919 
Mar. 22. 1913 

May 15, 1910 
Feb. 11,191" 
Sept. 10, 1918 
May 13. 1919 



June 

July 

Feb. 

Juno 

June 

June 

June 

April 

Jan. 



26. 1019 
24.191S 
24, 1919 
15. 1919 
24-27 
15. 1919 
24-27 

3. 1910 
17, 1919 



Feb. 10. 
May 15, 
May 27. 
July 1, 
July 26, 
Aug. 24. 
Sept. 30. 



1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
lOlS 
1918 



Oct. 19.1918 
Nov. 5, 191H 

Nov. 6. 1918 
Nov. 13, 1918 
Nov. 19, 1918 
Jan. 11.1919 



Feb. 26. 1919 

Mar. 22. 1919 

June 14. 1919 
June 23. 1919 

June 4. 1919 

July 3, 1918 

Nov. 26. 19 IS 
April 2,1919 

May 14. 1919 

.Tune 5. 1919 
Mar. IB, 1919 
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FROM JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1«19 



Result of intervention 



Conference amnsed; settlement reeulfeed 

Conference arran^^ed; no acreement reached 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arran^red 

Conference arransed between Buildios Trades Council and 
Builders' Ezckanse; settlement satisfactory to both parties 
arranged 

Interview with employer who agreed to reinstate all former 
employees 

Conference arranged and settltfnent resulted after period 
covered by thia rcs>ort 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Efforts to arrange conference unsuccessful 

Conference refused 

Endeavored to arrange conference but matter was referred to 
U. S. Department of Labor 

Conference refused 

Unable to arrange conference 

Settlement arranged 

Unable to arraixe conference as company stated that policy 
agreed to by tne Willys-Overland Co. would be the policy of 
the Wil]y»-Morrow Co. The employees would not return to 
work until a general settlement was made 

Conference arranged; satisfactory settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged: no settlement resulted 

Pubhc investigation by Commission; recommendations rejected 
by the strikers 

Public investigation by CommMsion; recommendations rejected 
by strikers 

Conference refused 

Bureau submitted proposal for settlement which was accepted 
but soon after tne men returned, disagreement arose which 
resulted in strike being prolonged with changing issues until 
•bout June 1 1919 

Agreed to submit dispute to arbitration 

Conference arraaged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arraaged; no sgreement reached 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged 

Erdeavored to arrange conference; matter handled by Wai 
Labor Board 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged: settlement resulted 

Effort to adjust differences before strike was not successful. 
Contractors Manufacturers' Association reported as holding 
conference with union officiab and settlement resulted. 
Agreement signed 

Conference at first refused; later arranged and new regulations 
drafted 

Conference arranged between company's officials and com- 
mittee of boys on strike resulting m settlement 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged with representatives of employers and 
union officials and partial settlement resulted 

Effort to arrange conference was not successful. Employers 
and employees settled direct 

Conference arranged with company's president and union 
officials which resulted in settlement 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

After interview with manager and conference with both siden, 
joint conference was arranged on April 16 which resulted in 
settlement 

Joint conference of company's officials and strikers arranged, 
settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference refused 



Result of strike 



Strike won 
Strike lost 
Strike won 
No strike 



Compromise 

Strike lost 

Strike won 
Strike won 
Strike lost 
Strike lost 

Strike lost 
Strike lost 
Strike won 
Strike averted 



Strike lost 

Compromise 

Referred to War Board 

Compromise 

Strike lost 

F'trike lost 
Strike lost 



Strike lost 

ComprcHnise 

Compromise 

Compromise 

Strike lost 

Compromise 

Strike lost 

Compromised on wages; union 

not recognised 
Strike lost 

Strike won 
Strike won 
Strike lost 
Compromise 



Strike won 
Strike lost 

Compromise 

Strike lost 

Compromise 

Compromise 

Strike won 
Compromise 

Compromise 

Compromise 
Strike lost 
Strike lost 
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TABULAR SUMMARY OF INTERVENTIONS 



LOCAUTT 



New York-Brooklyn . 
New York-Brooklyn. 



New York-Queena 

Niacsra Falk 

NUcara Falls 

Rodaeeter 

Rooheeter 

Rochester 

Rome 

Rome 

Saratoga Springs . 

Sohenectady 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

Ssrracxise 

I^rracuse 

Tonawanda 

Tonawanda 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

Waterford 

Watertown 

Watertown 

Watertown 



Trade involved 



Shoe workers 

White goods workers 

Shoe workers 

Building trades 

Machinists 

Printers 

Taxicab drivers 

Ironworkers 

Metal polishers 

Brass and copper workers. . 

Textile workers 

Toolraakers 

Electricians 

Electricians 

Bakers 

Building trades 

Molders 

Machinists 

Board and paper workers. . 

Paper workers 

Ironworkers 

Clerks 

Drivers 

Electricians 

Iron molders 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Air brake employees 



1 

Date of 


Num- 


strike 


ber 


' (aotual 


lor 


of em- 


threatened) 


ployees 








affected 


Feb. 


25. 


1919 


15,000 


Feb. 


25, 


1919 


5.500 


May 


2. 


1919 


500 


Jan. 


23. 


1919 


60 


Feb. 


17. 


1919 


72 


Nov. 


19. 


1918 


578 


April 


1. 


1919 


100 


Threatened . . . 


50 


May 26. 


1919 


80 


June 


4. 


1919 


4.400 


June 


2. 


1919 


266 


July 


19, 


1918 


50 


Dec. 


19. 


1918 


16.800 


May 


1, 


1919 


30 


June 


2, 


1919 


31 


May 


1. 


1919 


1,200 


May 


1, 


1919 


300 


Threatened... 


50 


Mar. 


1. 


1919 


181 


May 


1. 


1919 


185 


July 


8. 


1918 


850 


Jan. 


27. 


1919 


149 


Mar. 


13. 


1919 


13 


April 


2. 


1919 


50 


June 


2. 


1919 


57 


Jan. 


8. 


1919 


150 


Jan. 


13, 


1919 


35 


Mar. 


3. 


1919 


560 



Date 

of 

intervention 



Feb. 25, 1919 
Feb. 13,1919 
Mar. 1.1919 

May 8.1919 
Feb. 1. 1919 
Mar. 11, 1919 
Nov. 20. 1918 
AprU 3.1919 
April 18. 1919 
June 5, 1919 

June 9, 1919 

June 12. 1919 



July 22. 1918 
Dec. 21. 1918 

May 20. 1919 
June 14. 1919 
May 8,1919 
Sept. 15. 1919* 

Mar. 13, 1919 
Mar. 14. 1919 
May 5,1919 
July 9.1918 
Feb. 24. 1919 

Mar. 14. 1919 
May 9.1919 

June 2. 1919 
Jan. 23.1919] 
Jan. 25.1919 

Mar. 12. 1919 



* Intervention after period covered by r^)ort. 
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FROM JULY 1. 1918. TO JUNE 30, 1919 



Result of intervention 



Result of strike 



Conference refused 

February 13, Bureau intervened in an endeavor to avert strike 
but was not suooessful. March 1st. conference arranged and 
settlement resulted. Agreement signed 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; no settlement resulted 

Conf««nce arranged; settlement resulted , 

Conference arranged; settl^nent resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference with State Engineer 

On Jul^ 1st strike was still on — intervention after this date and 
pubko investigation result will be shown in report of 19iM). . 

On July 1st strike was still on — intervention after this date and 
public investigation result will be shown in report of 1920. . 

Conference refused before July 1st, 1919. Result of interven- 
tion after July 1st resulting in settlement will be shown in 
1920 report 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Endeavored to arrange conference— ~ unsuccessful; matter was 
referred to National War Labor Board 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference refused « 

Intervention took place after the period covered by this report 
and result will be shown in report of 1920 

Conference arranged; explanation given 

Conference refused 

Conference refused 

Effort to arrange conference was not successftd 

Conference arranged; mediator selected as arbitrator but settle- 
ment was reached without arbitration 

Conference arranged 

Conference arranged; proposed settlement rejected. Con- 
ference adjourned for a week when suggestion was accepted 

Conference arranged; settlement secured 

Conference refused 

Employer stated at interview that he would not consider 
demands of the men; later employer settled direct with the 
men. .......•• 

Unable to arrange conference; matter submitted to Federal 
mediator 



Strike lost 

Strike won 
Compromise 
Strike lost 
Strike won 
Compromise 
Strike won 
Strike averted 

Strike won 

Strike won 



Compromise 
Compromise 

Strike lost 
Strike won 
Strike lost 
Strike won 

Strike lost 
Strike averted 
Strike lost 
Strike lost 
Strike lost 

Compromise 
Strike lost 

Compromise 
Strike won 
Strike lost 



Strike won 
Strike lost 



PART V 

REPORT OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND 

INFORMATION 
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REPORT OF CHIEF STATISTICIAN 

IN" CHARGE OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 

To the Iniustrial Commission: 

In confonnity with your direction and with section 46 of the 
Labor Law, which requires " in each year a report of the opera- 
tion of each bureau in the department," I submit the following 
report, in which I have endeavored both to set forth briefly the 
work done during the year ended June 30, 1919, and to point out 
developments, status at the end of the year, and future prospects 
or needs. 

THE LABOH MARKET BULLETIN 

This bulletin is issued monthly. Each issue comprises eight 
pages (size 8^x11), including two pages of text analysis, four 
pages of statistical tables (ei^t in number) and two full page 
charts. This bulletin furnishes information each month as to 
amount of employment and average weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries, course of retail food prices, building activity 
in principal cities, and labor supply and demand at public employ- 
ment offices. The preparation of it requires each month the col- 
lection and tabulation of reports as to total employees and wages 
from 1,648 representative factories having nearly 600,000 
employees and weekly payrolls of over $14,000,000; collection 
and tabulation of reports of cost of building work authorized in 
firat and second class cities, and preparation of a summary of 
reports from public employment offices. In addition to the bul- 
letin itself, two advance press summaries are issued each month, 
one on employment and one on earnings in factories, these sum- 
maries going out directly from this Bureau. 

The reports from factories used for the Labor Market Bulletin 
are practically the same as reports collected throughout the 
country by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. By a 
co-operative arrangement with that Bureau, this Bureau collects 
the reports for both bureaus from those firms covered by both by 
furnishing the United States Bureau copies of the reports from 
New York State which it needs, thus relieving employers here of 
duplicate reporting of the same information. 

[195] 
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The data relaticg to food prices in our bulletin are furnished 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics^ whose courtesy 
in this matter is here gratefully acknowledged. 

The publication of the Labor Market Bulletin was begun in 
September of 1915, so that it is now in its fifth year. 

In scope the Labor Market Bulletin remained the same at the 
close of this year as at the banning. This does not mean that 
in its present compass it is fully adequate to meet the demand 
for the kind of information it fumishee. Its usefulness as it 
is now has been demonstrated by an increasing demand for it, 
and. by the wide use made of it by all classes wherever informa- 
tion concerning employment, wages and cost of living is needed. 
But at the same time, the past year has brought an increasing 
inquiry, until it has now become a wide demand, for further 
information along the same lines. Taking these inquiries as an 
indicator of the developments needed in the Labor Market Bul- 
letin it is clear that what is required is (1) more information 
as to wages and also data as to hours such as will make possible 
more comparison between diflterent industries and localities to 
supplement the present statistics indicating mainly the trend of 
employment and earnings in individual industries; (2) informa- 
tion as to cost of living in the different industrial centers of New 
York State which shall cover other items in the family budget 
besides food, to supplement the present figures for retail food 
prices in the United States as a whole; (3) development of 
stati-stics of employment to cover industries not now covered and to 
afford information for individual localities and districts, as well 
as for the State as a whole as now, and if possible so as to afford 
a basis for forecasting conditions as well as recording past move- 
ments; and (4) effecting earlier publication of the figures for 
each month. 

Of these several needed developments, aside from the last, the 
importance of which is always obvious, the two which the course 
of events in the last year particularly has most forcibly revealed 
as pressing needs are the first two, that is, more information as 
to wages and hours in different industries and localities, and as 
to cost of living. Not the least impressive feature of the demand 
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for such information is that it is wanted for very practical appli- 
cation to tiie problem of negotiating wages and hours in bargain- 
ing between employers and employees. One of the marked 
characteristics of such bargaining in recent times is the extent 
to which statistical evidence is appealed to by both sides, and 
the d^ree in which successful n^tiations are dependent upon 
a clear determination of the facts by dependable statistics. One 
kind of evidence of that kind which has always been in demand 
in such cases is what wages or hours are in other industries or 
localities, but owing to more rapid changes of wages and hours 
in recent months such demand has increased. The other class 
of facts wanted, as above indicated, concerns cost of living. This 
has now acquired an unprecedented prominence because of the 
recent rapid rise in the cost of living which has led the wage 
earner to insist on readjustment of money wages at least sufficient 
to keep pace with the rising cost of living, a position which has 
received the support of the enlightened sentiment of society at 
large, which recognizes that a lowering of the standard of living 
of wage earners can only mean damage to society as a whole. 

Now, in the d^ree to which questions of fact as to wages, 
hours or cost of living require to be determined in order to pro- 
mote peaceful collective bargaining, to settle disputes or insure 
justice in industrial relations, it is obvious that there is an oppor- 
tunity for important public service before this Bureau, and 
because the furnishing of such information is precisely the func* 
tion of this Bureau and can better be performed by such a State 
office than by any other agency, there is a duty as well. It is for 
this reason that I am calling attention here to the need of develop- 
ing the Labor Market Bulletin in this particular direction. Such 
development depends purely and simply upon additional resources 
with which to do the necessary additional work. Accordingly 
in my budget recommendations for this Bureau for 1920-21 I 
included requests for a few additional employees for this par- 
ticular purpose, requiring altogether an increase of $11,000 in 
this Bureau's budget. This has already been approved by the 
Commission and for the reasons above set forth it is greatly to 
be hoped that this modest enlargement of resources will be granted 
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by the Legislature. If it be allowed it will assure a substantial 
increase in one of the most useful lines of service which this 
Bureau can and should render in this State, and will enable it 
to answer more often the many requests for that kind of informa* 
tion, now more numerous than ever before, with a publication 
or memorandum that will meet the need of the place and time, 
instead of, as is now too often necessary, with a regretful reply 
that the information cannot be furnished. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

The work of tabulating statistics of accidents was carried for- 
ward during the past year as previously along the lines of the 
standard classifications and table forms which have been adopted 
by the Committee on Statistics of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions (and in the 
formulation of which this Bureau has actively participated), so 
far as the circumstances of the work in this State permit. 

The work of accident tabulation has thus far been canied on 
as follows : All reports and original records concerning accidents 
are made under the Compensation Law to or by the Bureau of 
Workmen's Compensation in connection with the process of 
adjudicating compensation to injured employees. After cases 
are " closed " by that Bureau, that is, closed so far as any further 
adjudication of compensation is concerned, the records are turned 
over to this Bureau for the purpose of extracting the necessary 
statistical data therefrom. The procedure in this Bureau 
involves first the entrance on a " digest " form of the various items 
of information about each accident either by direct copying from 
the records or by assignment of code numbers which classify cer- 
tain items. From this digest a Hollerith tabulating card is 
punched, and then with the aid of mechanical sorting and tabu- 
lating machines the basic tabulations are made up, the final stages 
being the preparation of summary tables, text analysis and sum- 
mary results, and publication. 

The accident and compensation records remain in the custody 
of this Bureau subject of course to reoall bv the Compensation 
Bureau when occasion arises for further or new action on anv 
case. As time has gone on and these records have accumulated 
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there has been added to the work of this Bureau, entirely aside 
from its own statistical work, a large task of sorting and filing 
of this material and return of documents to the various offices 
of the Compensation Bureau as called for. At present there are 
in this Bureau's custody the records for some 175,000 compen- 
sated accidents and many hundreds of thousands of records for 
noncompensated cases. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction, especially in view of the 
necessity of having to emphasize in previous annual reports the 
backwardness of the work on accident statistics, to be able to 
record here that during the past year one stage of the work as 
above outlined was brought practically up to date. At the close 
of the year the preparation of digests and punching of tabulating 
cards was for the first time brought up to the point of completion 
for all the records for compensated accidents which had reached 
this Bureau. The attainment of this milestone on what has so 
far been a "catching up" job (for reasons noted in former 
reports) brings into clearer view, however, some important con- 
siderations concerning thij work which need to be kept in mind 
if we are to overtake the other milestones still ahead and finally 
attain most efficient and useful service in this work. These are 
as follows: 

In the first place, it is still not within the range of possibilities 
to undertake any work on noncompensated accidents. This is a 
serious shortcoming in the New York service in this field which 
must ultimately be corrected if fully adequate information about 
industrial accidents is to be available. The attainment of that, 
however, should be placed second to making adequate the work 
on compensated cases. 

In the second place, a discrepancy has developed between the 
different stages of work on compensated accidents which makes 
clear the need of a better balanced force for that work. The 
records on compensated cases received from the Compensation 
Bureau up to the close of the past year comprised practically all 
of those for the first three years and a considerable portion of 
those for the fourth year under the Compensation Law. As 
above noted the first two processes — digesting and card punch- 
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ing — are completed for all those years. But tabulations have 
been made only for the first year and part of the third, and no 
work of analysis and publication has yet been done for any year 
except some preliminary work on the first. This sharp contrast 
in the progress of the work on the first two processes as compared 
with the others, particularly the last two, should not, of course, 
exist, because the aim should always be to carry each year through 
to completion without delay so that information concerning its 
experience may be available at the earliest possible date. What 
is the reason? The answer is, on the one hand, that the work 
of digesting and card punching is largely routine clerical work 
while tabulating and particularly the work of analysis and 
preparation of results for publication requires trained statis- 
ticians, and on the other, that the force in the Division of Acci- 
dents, which handles this work, consists of a chief of division, 
twelve clerks and a stenographer, and that all supervision work 
has to be done by the division chief. Manifestly there is pro- 
vision in a force of that composition for routine clerical opera- 
tions but not for the more responsible and difficult work of analysis 
and presentation of results, which the head of the division is now 
J>revented from undertaking by his numerous supervisory duties. 
That answer shows at the same time the cure, which is 'provision 
for that division of competent statisticians (at least two are 
needed) to carry forward the work now necessarily in arrears. 

In the third place, the catching-up with the flow of records 
from the Compensation Bureau presents an occasion for calling 
attention to a more desirable method of making the records avail- 
able for statistical work than that above noted as heretofore fol- 
lowed. It will be seen that under that method the records have 
been made available for statistical purposes by moving them 
bodily to this Bureau. To understand just what this means it 
is necessary to recall the geographical separation of the depart- 
mental offices in which the compensation work and the statistical 
work are done. The former (originally centered in Albany and 
New York) is now (since July 1, 1917) carried on in five dis- 
trict offices, namely, New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Albany; whereas all the statistical work up to the past year has 
>»een located at Albany. The alternative to transfer of records 
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to this Bureau is to have the first step in the statistical work, 
that is, the making of the statistical digests done at each office 
where the compensation work is done, leaving the records perma- 
nently in the hands of the Oompensation Bureau. Experience 
has ^own that that is the really correct method because most 
economical of time and labor. As compared with the other 
method it would eliminate all of the following waste: (1) time 
required for packing and shipping of records by the Compensa- 
tion Bureau; (2) time elapsing between shipments because it has 
not seemed practicable to ship cases currently as soon as they 
reach the " closed " stage but only at intervals after considerable 
numbers have accumulated; (3) time required in unpacking, sort- 
ing, filing and returning individual cases as called for by the 
different Compensation Bureau offices (see reference to this 
above) ; (4) time required in checking up and referring back 
to the other offices in order to make certain of complete files for 
a given year, this last being by no means the least important of 
the four. Altogether the losses of this kind have been a very 
serious handicap on the statistical work, and in addition have 
not been most economical for the Compensation Bureau. The 
unsatisf actoriness of the plan of transfer of records to this Bureau 
was recognized before the beginning of the past year. Originally 
adopted in 1915 as the only feasible one of the time, its short- 
comings became more apparent as records accumulated and still 
more so during 1917-18, when the number of district compensa- 
tion offices was increased from two to fiva Accordingly at the 
beginning of the past year it was determined that a change to the 
correct procedure, above indicated, should be made as soon as 
possible, and during this year a first step in that direction was 
taken. This was the transfer of the work of preparing digests 
from Albany to the New York office of this Bureau on cases in 
the fifth year. This was done without any certainty that there 
was sufficient force in this Bureau there to carry such additional 
work, but on the principle that a beginning, at least, under the 
right plan could be made. The experience of the year has, as 
a matter of fact, served to demonstrate that an increase of force 
must be secured for the New York office of this Bureau in order 
to achieve in full the advantages of the change. With the 
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Bureau's accident work already in Albany no change was neces- 
sary in that office, in Buffalo, llochester and Syracuse this 
Bureau has no office, so that the change could not be inaugurated 
there. Neither for those offices nor for New York was it feasible 
to transfer help from Albany, because, as a matter of fact, the 
Albany force was still required to complete work on the years 
prior to the fifth, and will always be required there for work 
which should always be done there. 

The foregoing indicates that the situation on this matter at 
the dose of the year was that a change to a far more economical 
and effective procedure, started and carried as far as possible 
during the year, awaited only an increase of force available for 
offices outside of Albany for its completion. But better than 
that can be said for the situation for the reason that chapter 629 
of the Laws of 1919 provided for the very increase of force needed 
to carry out the change during the coming year, as explained 
below. 

There is one further feature of the work in accident statistics 
to be noted in reviewing the past year. Under the method of 
procedure above outlined the statistics which can be prepared 
by this Bureau are dependent as to scope and accuracy upon what 
is afforded by the records as they come to this Bureau. In last 
year's annual report it was pointed out that these records have 
been seriously defective, so much so as to preclude the compila- 
tion of some of the most valuable statistics. It has also been 
repeatedly pointed out in previous reports that this line of work 
has always suffered under the handicap of an inadequate force 
to produce as fully or as promptly as it ^ould such statistics 
as the records do afford the material for. In contrast to such a 
discouraging situation is a more hopeful prospect for the future 
which has developed during the past year. This prospect is 
opened by chapter 629 of the Laws of 1919. That law was 
enacted primarily to correct certain evils in connection with so- 
called direct settlements under the Compensation Law, which had 
been brought to light by a special investigation of a Moreland 
Act commissioner. The main question with which that investi- 
gation was concerned was whether under the existing direct settle- 
ment provisions of law injured employees were being properly 
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compensated or not, but in connection therewith the fact was 
brought out and emphasized in the report that in direct settle- 
ment cases the records were very incomplete, so much so as to 
have made it impossible to carry out some of the most important 
statistical tabulations which had been planned.* 

Chapter 629 did two things of important significance with 
relation to statistics of accidents. In the first place it prescribed 
that in all compensation cases there must be filed with the 
Industrial Commission within sixteen days after the last compen- 
sation payment is made or due a report of the period for which 
compensation has been paid and the total amount paid. This 
requirement, it will be seen, if enforced, should insure in the 
future full information as to extent of disability and amount 
of compensation paid which are precisely the two most important 
items on which the records have heretofore been most seriously 
incomplete. In the second place chapter 629 made a special 
appropriation of $12,000 available for the coming year for the 
work of this Bureau on accident statistics. The grounds on 
which such an increase of funds was asJked were two, first, the fact 
that even with the work restricted to what has been possible with 
the records as they have been the resources of the Bureau have 
never been adequate to do the work as it should be done, and 
second, that if complete records were to be assured for the future 
there would be an increased amount of statistical work to be done. 

While chronicling this improved prospect for more adequate 
service in accident statistics there is, in looking toward the 
future, one important point to be emphasized at this time. That 
is, the necessity that the increase in resources for such work, 
assured by chapter 629 only up to June 30, 1920, be made per- 
manent after that data The additional work it provides for as 
indicated above is not temporary in character, but a necessary 
expansion of a permanent program of work which in its very 
nature must be continuous from year to year. Accordingly for 
1920-21 this additional $12,000 is incorporated in the regular 
budget requests for this Bureau, and what I here emphasize is 
that it must remain there in the coming appropriations unless 

•See Preliminary Report to the Governor by J. F. Connor^ Moreland Act 
Commissioner, under date of March 26, pp. 6-B. 
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the prospect for more adequate service in accident statistics at 
present assured only for 1919-20 shall prove to be only a tempo- 
^ rary opportunity for improvement, in which case it will be of 
little account. 

SPBCIAL INVESTIGATION OF WOMEN'S EARNINGS 

This investigation was made to afford dependable information 
as to what women's earnings actually were in certain leading 
women-employing industries, with the special purpose in view 
of contributing material useful on questions of fact in connec- 
tion with the subject of minimum wage legislation. The results 
of the investigation were published in February and proved use- 
ful in discussions of bills before the Legislature last winter. 
The investigation covered 623 establishments employing 61,160 
women, including 417 factories with 32,881 women and 206 
mercantile establishments employing 28,279 women. The report 
of the investigation was published in Special Bulletin No. 92. 

PLAN FOR SHOP SAFETY ORGANIZATION 

During the year work was completed on the formulation of a 
standard plan or outline for shop safety, sanitation and health 
organization and such a plan was published as Special Bulletin 
!No. 91. The purpose and method of preparation of this plan 
were set forth in last year's annual report (p. 185). The 
promise of success for this piece of work, forecasted at that time, 
was fully realized upon publication of the bulletin as shown by 
the wide demand for it and favorable comments upon it. When 
some of the most prominent organizations in the country 
interested in industrial safety make request to be supplied with 
such a publication, not in single copies but in lots running into 
the scores and hundreds, which is what occurred with Bulletin 91, 
it is sufficient proof that the publication has been widely useful 
in a practical way. 

In connection with the forgoing as to Bulletin 91 atteution 
is again called to the opportunity for, and need of, more 
systematic work of the same sort, as indicated in the annual 
reports for 1917 (p. 194) and 1918 (p. 185). In those reports 
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information service relating only to methods of accident pre- 
vention are referred to. The same kind of service should of 
course be developed for other subjects, particularly just at this 
time in the field of industrial relations and methods of promoting 
closer and more cordial relations between employers and 
employees. To develop that kind of service is practically made 
the duty of this Bureau by section 64 of the Labor Law, but here 
again I must point out that such a development must await 
additional resources with which to do the work, which lends 
point to the budget request, which the Commission has approved, 
for an addition of $3,000 to the funds for work in the Division 
of Special Investigations of this Bureau in which Bulletin 91 
was prepared. 

ANNOTATED LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 

During the past year this Bureau issued five publications 
which have become established as regular annual publications 
and the usefulness of which is perhaps obvious, or if not obvious, 
has been amply demonstrated by the demand for them. One of 
these is a bulletin containing a summary and the- texts of all 
laws (including details of changes made in existing statutes) 
relating to labor enacted at the annual session of the Legislature. 
This year's edition of this publication was issued as Special Bul- 
letin No. 94. The other four publications above noted were 
annotated editions of the Labor Law, Workmen's Compensation 
Law, Industrial Code, and Miscellaneous Labor Laws. Some 
idea of the work involved in the verification of texts, preparation 
of annotations and very full indexes, editing for printing, and 
proof reading, all of which are done in this Bureau, may be 
gathered from the fact that the four publications of the past 
year comprised a total of 609 pages in eight and six point type. 

During the year there were in course of preparation two bul- 
letins of information concerning court decisions under the two 
laws administered by this Department. One of these is in suc- 
cession to former Special Bulletins 81 and 87, and will bring 
down to date digests and texts of decisions relating to subjects 
other than constitutionality and coverage, being supplementary 
to No. 87, which related to constitutionality and coveraga This 
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new bulletin was approaching completion at the close of the year. 
The other bulletin will cover decisions, so filr as important, 
interpreting the Labor Law, and is planned to present such case.-? 
from the date of a similar bulletin (Special Bulletin No. 70) 
issued in 1915. The long period between that bulletin and the 
new one here referred to has been unfortunate, but has been 
unavoidable owing to lack of help to carry forward this work 
in addition to that required for the bulletins on Compensation 
Law decisions for which there lias been a much more pressing 
demand and need. There should, however, be an annual buUertin 
in each series, and this ia to be aimed at hereafter, the achieve- 
ment of this aim, however, being entirely a matter of the neces- 
sary help to do the work. In case of the Compensation Law 
decisions there should also be dieveloped as soon as it can be 
accomplisihed, systematic publication of digests of court decisions 
and also decisions of the Industrial Commission, at more frequent 
intervale (monthly if possible) along the lines of the present 
annual bulletins. 

A minor, though substantial, service now being rendered by 
this Bureau, along the line of the suggested earlier information 
service concerning court decisions in the last paragraph, shouhl 
be mentioned in this connection. This is the furnishing of 
advance proofs of compensation law court decisions to the oflScials 
of the department handling compensation caees, at the earliest 
possible moment, through an arrangement with the Attorney- 
General's office by which a number of advance proof copies are 
handed to this Bureau as soon as they are run off after com- 
position for printing iri the court reports. Public acknowledg- 
ment is here made of the Attorney-General's courtesy to this 
department in this way. 

PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

This Bureau edits (including preparation for printing and 
proofreading) and publishes each year the proceedings of the 
annual safety congress inaugurated by this Commission in 1916 
and continued since under its auspices. The proceedings of the 
third congress issued during the past year comprised 225 pages. 
The publication of these proceedings make available in perma- 
nent form the papers and discussions of the congress and are 
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thus a substantial contribution to the literature relating to 
industrial safety and related subjects. 

It is here suggested that it is obviously desirable that these 
proceedings should be issued as soon as possible after the con- 
gress, which is held in the first week of December. For some 
reason beyond the control of this Bureau a considerable period 
has heretofore always elapsed before the necessary copies of 
papers and minutes of discussions reach this Bureau, after which 
a considerable period is necessarily required for editing and 
printing. It is urged, therefore, that steps be taken, if possible, 
to insure earliest possible transmission of the documents. 

BDIXmC OF ANNUAL REPORT AND BULLETINS 

A part of the work of this Bureau each year is the editing 
for printing, including proofreading, of the annual report of 
the Department. The last report (for 1918) consisted only of 
a coDection of separate individual reports by the several bureau 
or division heads, making altogether 304 pages. These indi- 
vidual reports after consideration by the Commission are trans- 
mitted to this Bureau to be assembled and prepared for print- 
ing. Similar editing and proofreading is done by this Bureau 
on Special Bulletins prepared by other bureaus. Two such, 
Nos. 89 and 90, were so handled during the past year. 

REFERENCE AND RESEARCH WORE 

A distinct and important branch of the work of this Bureau, 
as of any agency of similar character, is the furnishing of 
information verbally or by correspondence in response to requests 
for data not precisely such as can be furnished in published form 
but which can be supplied from materials in the possession of 
the Bureau or for which inquirers can be referred to other known 
sources. Large numbers of such requests are constantly coming 
to this Bureau. It is the Bureau's policy to respond to all such 
requests to the extent of its resources on the principle that all 
questions relating to subjects coming within the purview of this 
Department or relating to labor and industry should be answered 
either by information which we can furnish or by reference to 
other sources if there be such. To do this frequently requires 
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special statistical compilations, research work in the Bureau's 
extensive and valuable library, and preparation of more or less 
extended memoranda. Not a little time is required every, year 
for this work and the amount of such is on the increase, being 
now larger than ever before. 

TABXTLATION OF STATISTICS OF INSPECTION WORK 

Each m(mth statistics of inspection work are prepared covering 
all fields of activity (factory, mercantile, tenements, mines and 
quarries, tunnels and caissons, boilers and explosives, public work, 
and industrial hygiene) and the several kinds of activities in 
each field (inspections, orders, compliances, investigations, 
prosecutions, etc.). In part this material is compiled from sum- 
maries furnished by the Bureau of Inspection, but detailed 
original tabulations are made by this Bureau of children found 
illegally employed, women and minors found working illegal 
hours, violations of Day of Rest Law, orders and compliances, 
and prosecutions. These summary statistics are published in 
the monthly bulletin of the Commission. In addition a number 
of tables in manuscript showing details of some of the same 
material by inspection districts are furnished to the Bureau of 
Inspection each month. 

Besides monthly statistics of inspection work there are pre- 
pared annually a series of tables (thirty-four in number this 
year) containing detailed statistics by subjects or localities 
similar to those in the monthly summaries and in addition a 
special tabulation of child labor certificates issued by boards of 
health for which a special canvas of health ofiicers throughout 
the State is made by this Bureau, and a tabulation of occupational 
diseases reported under section 65 of the Labor Law. These 
annual tables, amounting to fifty pages of the report for 1918, 
are published in connection with the annual report of the Bureau 
of Inspection. 

REPORTING OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

Under section 65 of the Labor Law physicians are required 
to report to the Department any cases of certain occupational 
diseases coming to their attention. That section still stands in 
the article of the Labor Law relating to the organization and 
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functions of this Bureau. Accordingly such reports are still 
received here. With present resources all that can be done by 
this Bureau with such reports is simply to receive them, transmit 
copies of each one as received to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene of the Bureau of Inspection, file them, keep physicians 
who send in reports, or who request forms, supplied with the 
standard report forms, and make an annual tabulation of reported 
cases which is published with other statistical tables, in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Inspection. This is not reported 
here as an adequate administration of that section of the law, 
but simply as a statement of what is being done, and all this 
Bureau finds it possible to do as things are now. In this con- 
nection attention is again called to a consideration of this subject 
and a recommendation in my annual report for 1917 (p. 184). 

MAINTENAKCE OF DEPARTMENT MAILING LIST 

This covers all the work of keeping an up-to-date card index 
of all addresses on the Department mailing lists (except that for 
licensed tenement house bulletins), and of adding or amending 
and classifying addresses, including the cutting of addressing 
machine plates. Much checking up and considerable correspond- 
ence is necessary in order to insure continuing accuracy in the 
lists. As some indication of the amount of work involved in this 
care of mailing lists it may be noted that there are now about 
11,500 addresses on all lists combined, arranged in seven dif- 
ferent classifications and for four different series of publications. 

SUPERVISION OF DISTRIBUTION OF DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 

In any review of the operation of the Bureau which shall 
include all of its activities it is necessary to note that, more or 
less inevitably because the maintenance of mailing lists is in its 
hands, it supervises the distribution of the following publications, 
not only to regular mailing lists but, to a considerable, extent 
also, to the many others making individual requests: Special 
Bulletins, Labor Market Bulletins, Annual Report, Proceedings 
of Safety Congress, and the four annual pamphlets of laws. 
This work requires considerable attention, including in some 
cases a substantial amount of clerical work. 
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PARTICIPATION IN INTER-STATE STANDARDIZATION WORK 

It is in order to mention, at leant, as part of the service of 
this Bureau, that during the year it continued to actively assist 
in the promotion of inter-state standardization of work in acci- 
dent statistics through representation on the Committee on 
Statistics and Insurance Cost of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, of which com- 
mittee the head of this Bureau is vice-chairman. 

STANDARDIZATION OF SALARIES 

In the foregoing report, as indicated at the outset, it has been 
the aim to point out what is necessary to insure that future work 
shall be carried on in a way adequate to the needs which such 
a service should meet, as well as to review the work done in the 
past year. Such, as it seems to me, should be the aim in such 
a report if it is to be of greatest usefulness both to this Commis- 
sion and to the Legislature, In keeping with that aim there is 
one further general point to be noted if attention is to be called 
to all that is necessary to insure proper service in the future. 
That is the need of a better standardization of salaries in this 
Bureau. Such standardization should be in the direction of 
(1) providing more definite lines of promotion in different classes 
of work and (2) especially, providing sufficient salaries to attract 
and hold the kind of trained employees necessary to do the work 
efficiently. The experience of the last two years in losses of such 
employees by resignation to receive better salaries elsewhere, 
and failure of civil service examinations to attract sufficient candi- 
dates at salaries fixed at their present level years ago before the 
recent rise in cost of living, are sufficient proof of this need. 
That has been the experience particularly in the positions of chief 
of division, statistician, and expert. Incidentally the title of 
"expert," which of itself is devoid of significance as to kind of 
work, is used in this Bureau for positions in which research and - 
editing work, as distinguished from purely statistical work, is 
done and for which special training is essential. 

This subject was alluded to in my last report* As there 
pointed out, recent years have brought not only an increased 
demand for such a service as that of this Bureau, but at the same 
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time have brought more exacting standards as to the quality of 
such work, which is as it should 'be. If this Bureau is to keep 
up with the times in such work and carry on its service success- 
fully, it is absolutely necessary that it shall have a sufficient force 
of employees with the necessary training for the work. Accord- 
ingly in the budget recently submitted for 1920-21, and which 
the Commission has approved, changes in salaries were recom- 
mended with a view to some standardization as here urged. It 
is much to be hoped that greatly needed progress in this direction 
may be secured in the appropriations for that year. 

L. W. Hatch, 

Chief Staiistician. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The report of the Bureau of Employment for the year ended 
June 30, 1919, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

SEORGANIZATIOlf OF THS STATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 

During the first part of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1918, 
Honorable Henry D. Sayer of the State Industrial Commission 
was not only Supervising Commissioner of the Bureau but also 
Federal Director of the United States Employment Service for 
the State of New York. He resigned as Federal Director on 
October 9, 1918. Mr. Charles B. Barnes was Director of the 
State Employment Bureau and at the same time Assistant Fed- 
eral Director. He resigned his State connection on Novem- 
ber 15, 1918. 

The present Director in charge of the Bureau was appointed 
November 16, 1918. Befotre that time the Bureau was so 
blended with the United States Employment Service that it would 
be impossible to separate them and give any description of their 
individual activities. 

With the resignation of Commissioner Sayer as Federal 
Director and the destruction of the dual authority which he pos- 
sessed, because of his Federal and State status, and with the 
appointment of a Federal Director possessing no authority from 
the State of New York, it became necessary to reorganize the 
State Employment Bureau. With this in mind, the offices 
formerly maintained by the State were taken over by the Bureau 
and restored to their former mode of operation, as rapidly as it 
oould be effected, without disturbing the efficiency of the system, 
which has been built up by Commissioner Sayer as Federal 
Director to manage the canvassing, placing and distribution of 
workera To those employees wbo had remained faitbful to the 
State through the period of Federal control were added a sufficient 
number to man the offices as adequately as the appropriations 
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would permit. The methods of administration which had proven 
to be wise and efficient and so successful through the years of 
State direction were restored with the idea that thereby the 
Bureau would win back the wide respect and authority it had 
deservedly enjoyed. 

It was a matter of grave concern lest, in attempting this 
reorganization, the very great assistance to all war work that had 
been the result of Commissioner Sayer^s labors should be inter- 
fered with, at least, until the time of the armistice. To avoid 
this, repeated conferences were held with the responsible heads 
of the United States Employment Service and absolute co-opera- 
tion was promised and delivered by Commissioner Sayer and by 
the Director in the common attempt to solve the employment 
problems of the State. 

The natural right to publicity for the many activities of the 
Bureau during this time was subordinated to the desire that no 
criticism be passed that the Bureau was engaging itself in any 
other task than that of aiding employers and employees and in 
doing its share to successfully prosecute the war. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the moral certainty that final peace was 
a matter of but a short time, circumstances changed, in so far 
as there originated a state-wide belief that the State Employment 
Bureau should have full charge of the operation of any employ- 
ment system within the State. First, the great problem of plac- 
ing the large number of so-called munition makers was of grave 
concern and their distribution was the immediate task under- 
taken by the Bureau. Vacant positions had to be sought for 
many in the same trade that they had been following while others 
had to be induced to accept work different from that in which 
they had been engaged previous to the time they had entered 
factories making war material. These difficulties were sur- 
mounted and with the expansion of peace manufactures there 
came, within a few months, a real shortage of skilled workmen. 

At the same time the problem of the returning soldier came 
to the fore. From public and private sources there came the 
insistent demand that he who had fought for his country should 
be translated into civil life with the least possible delay. While 
it seemed to be particularly a problem for those trained in 
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emplojauent work, the welfare organizations could be called upon 
to very great advantage in seeking out particular vacancies for 
workers and directing workers to the proper offices. Conse- 
quently the State Employment Bureau joined the United Council 
for reemployment which consisted of representatives from the 
United States Employment Service, the State Employment 
Bureau and the large welfare organizations, such as the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Bed Cross, the War Camp Community Serv- 
ive, the Salvation Army, the Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. 
C. A. and the T. W. C. A. It was decided at the first meeting 
of this Council that no organization would be featured in this 
work and to this policy the State Employment Bureau has 
adhered religiously. 

Eventually the United Council, for the most part, restricted 
its activities to Greater New York and all work upstate was left 
in the hands of the State Bureau. In Greater New York all 
offices of the State Bureau and of the United States Employment 
Service were used for placement work while the various offices 
and huts of the welfare organizations were used as bureaus of 
information for returning soldiers. Members of these organiza- 
tions were also supplied to the United Council and through them 
to the State and Federal services to be used as canvassers for 
positions. Eventually the diminution of the resources of the 
United Stat^ Employment Service rendered a change necessary 
in this work and it was decided to form a new oiganization 
embracing all the previous ones and having joined with it the 
Merchants* Association. At about the same time the War 
Department appointed a special aide, who appointed representa- 
tives throughout the State, presumably to co-operate with the 
existing plans and with committees engaged in solving this prob- 
lem. At all tim«3 the State Bureau held steadfast to its first con- 
clusion that it would join with all responsible organizations to 
make the way easy to the discharged soldier to return to employ- 
ment and to attempt \o find him suitable, congenial and profitable 
occupation. 

No particular publicity was sought, for these efforts of the 
Bureau, if only because it was often difficult to agree with the 
theories, prognostications and guesses of those in the United 
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Council who sought the columns of the newspapers. We could 
not agree with the repeated interviews that there was a serious 
condition of unemployment in the State and careful investigation 
in all the industrial communities of the State confirmed this 
opinion. All businesses showed courage in facing the problems 
of peace and in providing for the needs and necessities and 
luxuries of the people. This resulted in a definite demand for 
workers whiclh increased until, finally, it was generally conceded 
that, instead of a marked excess of labor, as had been widely 
advertised, there was an actual shortage, even though not great 
in extent or severe in nature. 

In communities outside of New York city, the State oflSces were 
the focus of all work done in aiding the returning soldiers toward 
employment. The general scheme of combining the activities 
of all organizations, such as was attempted in the United Council, 
in New York city, was carried out with complete success up- 
state. The war chests, chambers of commerce, mayors* com- 
mittees, welfare organizations and the State employment offices 
combined in general committees whose labors met with uniform 
success. The newspapers of Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo 
united in testifying to the fact that in these cities there was no 
'' soldier problem,'* and the campaign was equally successful in the 
other communities where the Bureau bad charge. The daily 
newspapers were one in extending their columns, free of charge, 
for all publicity and advertising that might be of assistance, and 
this generous sacrifice, together with the uniform enthusiasm of 
business and labor to aid in every way, resulted in a speedy, quiet 
return of the soldiers to suitable and congenial occupation, witli 
the exception of those men who, having had no training in a trade 
or profession before the war and having acquired but little special 
knowledge during their period of service, but stimulated by their 
experiences, demanded positions which they could not fill on 
account of lack of abilitv. Many of these men were formerlv 
classed as unemployables and it is the policgr of tlie Bureau to 
devote study and patience to the duty of placing theee men in 
such congenial positions that they will eventually settle down to 
steady employment. 
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The forecast of peace that the signing of the armistice pro- 
vided eventually led the Federal Government to cancel many con- 
tracts it had in the State and this precipitated a number of workers 
into unemployment. Further inclinations lK)ward economy led 
Congress to hesitate to grant the request for appropriations made 
in behalf of the United States Employment Service. Eventually 
even the deficiency appropriation failed of passage and as a 
result it became necessary to close all except a few United States 
Employment Service oflBces in the State of New York on March 22. 
To cope with this emergency, Grovemor Smith sent a special 
message to the Legislature, requesting that it appropriate $50,000 
to enable the State Industrial Commission to take over such' 
activities of the United States Employment Service as the Com- 
mission saw fit, and maintain them until June 30, 1919. The 
Legislature promptly acceded to this request and the Governor 
signed the bill on April 7. The slender resources of the United 
States Employment Services were concentrated in New York City 
and a certain few of these oflSces were kept open. All activities 
ceased outside of the city and, as a result, the State Employment 
Bureau immediately proceeded to organize, equip and maintain 
offices in Binghamton, Elmira, Schenectady, Utica, Watertown, 
Jamestown, Yonkers and Newburgh. Finally, it became evident 
that no congressional appropriation would be made for the Federal 
service and it was finally and definitely agreed upon that the 
United States Employment Service would virtually retire from 
N"ew York City and arrangements were promptly made by 
the State Employment Bureau to establish such offices as it 
thought would be necessary to serve adequately the needs of indus- 
try in New York City. Instead of a multiplicity of offices such 
as had been established bv the Federal svstem, and which was 
justified by the extreme shortage of labor and by the pressing 
demand for such labor, owing to the tremendous expansion of 
business resulting from our war preparatiouvs, it was decided to 
place in Manhattan an office at 58 Cooper Square for unskilled 
labor and a general office at 112 West 4'6th Street to handle all 
grades of skilled and professional labor. An additional office 
was also provided in the Bronx to «?erve that section of the citv. 
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To enBure the permanence of the system as eetablished by the 
Legislature under the special appropriation^ Senator H. M. Sage 
introduced a biU, being chapter 501, Laws of 1919, carrying 
an appropriation for eight months beginning July 1, 19;L9, and 
based on an annual appropriation of $275,000 additional to the 
general appropriation for the Bureau. This bill passed both 
houses and was signed by the Governor on May 12, 1919. 

Some of the ofiSces maintained by the United States Employ- 
ment Service up-State had to be abandoned owing to the limited 
appropriation provided by the Legislature, but it is believed that 
the Bureau has placed offices where they can handle the maximum 
amount of employment considering our resources. Some sections 
and some cities will undoubtedly appeal for an office of the Bureau 
and it is extremely probable that many such appeals will be found 
warranted by the local conditions. 

The greatest single difficulty in properly organizing the work 
of the State Employment Bureau, especially beginning with the 
rapid expansion necessary, due to the closing of the Federal 
employment service, was that of insufficient salaries. Respon- 
sible positions, entailing education or a wide^experience in skilled 
trades, had to be offered to applicants receiving a far greater 
salary or wages in occupations they were following. Even the 
higher grades that were permitted in the emergency appropria- 
tion provided situations where an assistant superintendent in 
charge of a skilled labor division was receiving less than one-half 
the recompense he could receive, if he engaged in his own trade. 
No changes had been made in these grades since the Bureau had 
been founded and the bonus, though helpful, was not sufficient 
to meet the changed conditions in living and this in many cases 
could not be given to new appointees. Many appointments were 
accepted only because of the sacrifice that enthusiasm for the work 
led the applicants to make. While it is not the belief of the 
Director of this Bureau that the State should pay better salaries 
than are paid in corresponding positions by other employers, he 
believes that the salaries should at least equal those paid outside 
of the State employ. In a pereonnel of 194 employees, there 
have been 26 resignations, during a period of four months, due 
in each instance to the solicitation of these employees to abandon 
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their State positions and accept private emplojmont at salaries 
at least 50 per cent higher than those they had been receiving. 
The inability of those in chage of the Bureau to prevent these 
resignations was due in many cases to the lack of budgetary 
funds to grant a moderate increase. 

JUVENILE PLACEMENT BUREAU 

The juvenile placement division expanded its activities during 
the year, principally in obtaining more publicity for its work 
through extensive canvassing of schools. It is impossible to 
measure the success of this division of the work of the State 
Employment Bureau by actual placements, since many cases pre- 
sent such an extensive problem as to involve study for a long time. 
The proper placement of the youth in suitable employment should 
be counted as a greater aoeomplifihment, oftentimes, than the 
placement of an entire group of adults. More study has been 
devoted by the staff of the Bureau during the year to opening 
up new opportunities, and wider fields for training and educa- 
tion in industrial lines have been made available by contacts 
established with trade schools and with industrial organizations 
providing vestibule training. 

FARM LABOR AGENTS 

The farm labor recruiting organization was provided for by 
a special act of the Legislature assigning $20,000 of the funds 
of the Food Commission to the State Industrial Commission to 
be expended by the Bureau of Employment in forming an organ- 
ization of farm labor agents throughout the Stata In accordance 
with this authority, farm labor agents were appointed to serve 
in offices of the State Employment Bureau in Brooklyn, Albany, 
Syracuse, Bochester, Buffalo, Binghamton, Jamestown and 
Watertown. Others were ordered to work in conjunction with 
the farm bureaus in Liberty, Mineola, Canton, Penn Yan, 
Batavia and a small recruiting office was established at 254 West 
34th Street, New York City. 

The duties of these agents were to ascertain the needs for farm 
labor of the community in which they served and for which they 
were held responsible and to attempt to satisfy those needs. 
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Publicity was sought for these efforts in newspaper articles and 
advertising and "farmer days" were set where groups of farm 
laborers were present in the oflSces to be interviewed by pros- 
pective employers. Through special advertising the New York 
office obtained many farm hands who were sent to Long Island 
and to the counties adjacent to the Hudson valley. Two agents 
of long experience with members of their sex, who devoted a year 
to similar work with the Women's Land Army, took charge of 
recruiting and distributing women workers for the seasonal 
demands coming from the berry and fruit growers and their labors 
met with marked success. Li the northern and western parts of 
the State these same demands were handled directly through the 
farm labor agents or through the State employment offices. The 
superintendents of these offices supervised the work of the agents 
in their section and all the machinery and resources of the Bureau 
were at the call of the farming communities, to relieve the very 
great shortage of help from which they suffered throughout the 
year. 

The appropriation expired on October 1. It is our belief that 
this was an error because it has been found that there is. a very 
great demand for this class of labor from creameries and dairy 
farmers throughout the entire year, and this demand warrants 
the continuous services of farm labor agents as specialists with 
a full and practical knowledge of every requirement in this dis- 
tinctive form of employment. These agents should be at the 
disposal of those needing them, if only because the last few years 
have taught us only too well how important and how necessary 
is a copious production of farm products and that, consequently, 
this care and concern should be taken away from the farmer. 
At the same time the man desiring to get work as a farm hand 
should not find it difficult to learn of an opportunity to obtain 
work of the nature he desires. These aims can be served only 
through a farm labor organization, consisting of agents, encour- 
aged by permanent positions, to give all their time and energy 
to aid those in the country who desire work or help of this class 
and to those in the cities, who need the products of the farms. 
These agents should have fixed districts so that thejr may be 
known to these districts and that they may learn all the require- 
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meats of these fieetions under their care. Thej should be undtf 
the gsoenl diieetion and supervision of the State Employment 
Bureau so that they may avail thonselves of its resources. 

The times before and after the armistice have dearlj indicated 
that the Bureau is of equal boiefit to the community^ be there 
a surplus or a shortage of labor. The highways and byways must 
be ecmibed for workers when the need for them is urgent, but 
equally diligent, if not more so, must be the search for positions 
when men are idla At all times the special function of the 
Bureau is that of selection and therein it completely justifies its 
maintenance by the State as a public good The Bureau cannot 
simply match an order or an application with any applicant or 
applicants^ but because of its traditions and because of its school- 
ings and teachings it must seek the best worker for the employer 
and the most suitable and congenial job for the worker. This 
is the aim it always has in view and must continue to have. The 
private CTiployment agency rarely can afford to follow such a 
course and from immediate gain or lack of interest and public 
spirit must sacrifice quality to quantity. Such agencies have no 
place in a well-regulated State as their only interest is selfish 
and is based on pecuniary gain at the expense of the employer 
or of the employee or of both. Competition among such agents, 
as is invariably the rule, penalizes industry with unjust charges, 
reckless recruiting of unfit workers and as a result oftentimes is 
the basis of lack of sympathy and a source of irritation between 
the employer and the employee. Such agents have frequently no 
financial responsibility and many are of alien birth and have not 
availed themselves of the privilege of becoming citizens of this 
country. It is our belief that it would be wise legislation that 
would place them under the jurisdiction of the State Industrial 
Commission and would cause them to be registered annually, to 
pay a substantial license fee and would make them subject to 
such rules and regulations as would be deemed sufficient by the 
Commission to warrant the proper conduct of their business. 

The future of the Bureau depends on its resources. These 
must be granted to it by the Legislature and by the Governor. 
In the last few months it has expanded its activities materially 
and already there are demands from communities it does not 
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serve, that it should give them its assistance to keep industry 
at its ideal condition — no idleness and a worker wherever one 
can be engaged. These demands should be satisfied as the pros- 
perity of the whole State is marred and can be seriously threat- 
ened by the lack of prosperity of any part. The existing offices 
have amply justified themselves and the friends they have made 
among their patrons would resent a curtailment of their appro- 
priations, but we must ask that the changed standard of living 
should be considered seriously and more substantial reward be 
given to those who have been faithful to their duties in the 
Bureau and desire to continue what they consider to be a most 
important and noble public service. 

The Bureau has won the confidence and faith of many and is 
seeking by conscientious labors to win that of all. It seeks to be 
judged as worthy and eager to be the sole agent, acting between 
employers and workers, as the earnest well-wisher of both and 
as devoted to the good of the entire State it serves. To do this 
its appropriations should be liberal enough to permit it to retain 
all that it has gained and to enable it to extend its careful labors. 

The Director desires to acknowledge the earnest cooperation 
and assistance, not only of the superintendents and staff of the 
various field offices, but likewise of his personal staff. In large 
measure the success of the work of reorganizing the Bureau and 
enlarging it has been due to the efforts and tireless work of the 
State inspector of employment offices, Mr. Edward H. Goodrich, 
the placement secretary, Mr. Kingman Waterhouse and the assist- 
ant to the director, Miss Edna La Bose. 

The statistical table which follows represents the activities of 
the Bureau from December 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, which is 
the period of the fiscal year when the respective offices were 
operated under the exclusive direction of the New York State 
Industrial Commission. 

Davib S. Flynn, 

Director, Bureau of Employment. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF INVESTIGATOR 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Begiimiiig with the 'signing of the armistice the supervising 
protective work of the Bureau has increased enormously, while 
the staff, always inadequate, has been still further depleted. The 
statistical portion of this text relating to the New York situation 
as affected by the admission and departures compiled in the 
report of the Commissioner General of Immigration is not avail- 
able at this writing, hence the analogy of cause and effect cannot 
be herewith submitted. There is, however, much to be considered 
in relation to the ultimate effects of the unrestricted admission 
of mental defectives and the consequent economic disaster that 
such neglect entails, and no pressure of industrial production or 
political expediency should suffice to ignore the fact that national 
efficiency can never grow out of neglect of the physical and mental* 
condition of our foreign-bom laboring classes. 

The old time fallacy that " aU men are bom equal '' with 
which civilization has been satiating its uneasy conscience for 
centuries, is as unjust and deluding to humanity a-s a mirapo that 
lures the unwary traveler to destruction. 

' There can be no equality of opportunity in a struggle for exist- 
ence between the fit and the unfit, the sane and the insane, the 
normal and the feeble-minded, the moral and the criminal, or 
the employable and the unemployable, with all of their immeasure- 
able dissimilarities, and ever-increasing disabilities. 

A State should know something about its population before the 
percentage of its civic dependents forces itself upon the public 
notice frpm purely economic causes, because a nation must regard 
itself in danger when its population consists of a large number of 
broken down and defective human beings. 

In tjie State of "New York for the past fifteen years about one- 
quarter of the entire budget has been spent for ministration to 
and care of dependents in the civic hospitals. TTew York State 
is at the present time struggling with the problem of ways and 

1229] 
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means to finance its new legislation in the way of minimum 
salaries for school teachers, three platoon system for police and 
firemen, to say nothing of the loss of revenue from the excise tax. 
Add to these items the more recent expenditure of $3,000,000 
annually for the maintenance and care of its alien insane alone, 
and we may well ask ourselves "Where is the money coming 
from?'^ 

The object of this paper will be to discuss our immigration 
problem from the standpoint of the established relationship of 
the indigent to heredity and to point out that through the admis- 
sion of excludable alien stock an inequitable burden of unfit 
defective and criminal dependents is created that threatens the 
very fabric of our civic, social and national existence. 

For many years the indiscriminate admission of excludable 
aliens into the country through the medium of inequitable and 
unenforceable bonds has created results which today impose a 
staggering financial burden on the State of "New York, and what 
is of exceedingly more vital importance, an almost unsolvaWe 
social problem, because of the transmission of those human, 
inheritable traits that so positively beget an insane, imbecile, 
feeble-minded and criminal offspring in long and unbroken lines 
of descent. 

An able bodied, physically fit, morally stable and mentally 
alert immigrant is an asset to our country. The value of such an 
alien increases as he becomes a producer and consumer. As a 
defective he becomes a liability; if he propagates his kind "he 
may become a distinct danger and an economic burden of no 
mean proportions. 

There is no matter of more vital importance to this nation 
than the character of the blood that we are bringing and have 
biought into it through immigration during the past decade. 

For while the economic burden of caring for those aliens who 
reach our institutions is even now of enormous proportions, the 
chief danger to our national existence lies in the transmission 
of inheritable traits by the marriage and reproduction of border- 
line cases which remain at large. What folly for any govern- 
ment to admit such cases under any conditions! How can a 
nation be so blind to its future existence? In the case of New 
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York, with its three millions of alien residents^ the obligation to 
correct and regulate this menace becomes an economic, social and 
moral duty of the State, the taxpayer, the individual and posterity 
itself. 

The Federal Government has the sole authority to admit, 
deport or to accept bonds as security for the admission of other- 
wise excludable aliens; while at the same time it disclaims any 
future responsibility for such insane, imbecile, feeble-minded, dis- 
eased or public charge cases after they are released from Ellis 
Island. This evasion of responsibility has placed an exception- 
ally heavy burden upon the institutions of New York for the 
reason that this State annually receives for permanent future 
residence one-third of the total immigration into the United 
States, and about three-quarters of all excludable aliens admitted 
under bond. To illustrate, we will look backward for a period 
of six years. 

During the year 1912 there were admitted by the immigration 
officials to the United States under bond 914 aliens of which 716 
or 78.3 per cent were destined to the State of New York. In 
1913 there were 678 so admitted of which 381 or 56.2 per cent 
were destined to New York. In 1914 of 905 so admitted 595 
or 65.7 per cent entered New York. In 1915 of 1,874 there 
were 1,268 or 67.6 per cent; in 1916 of 2,264 there were 1,482 
or 65.4 per cent, and in 1917 of 2,408 there were 1,681 or G9.8 
per cent. Should we go back for the past thirty years the reason 
for the crucial financial situation of the present would not only 
be apparent but the effects on heredity could not bo estimated in 
terms of money. 

In August, 1914, the Federal Government suspended deporta- 
tions to belligerent countries and as a result w^e have the following 
alarming facts to confront us: 

August 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. — Total of defective aliens 
admitted, 1,328, of which 388 were insane, 697 were excludable 
at time of entry, 76 had loathsome diseases and 34 were in bad 
physical condition. 

July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916.— Total, 856; insanity, 394; 
excludable at time of entry, 329 ; causes prior to landing, 832 ; 
loathsome diseases, 43. 
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July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1&17. — Total, 697; insanity 346; 
excludable at time of entry, 201; causes prior to landing, 385; 
loathsome diseaises, 20. 

July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918.— Total, 1,045; insanity, 595; 
excludable at time of entry, 215; causes prior to landing, G85; 
loathsome diseases, 56. 

We have, therefore for the four years, 1914 to 1918, the 
astounding total of 3,923 excludable aliens who have been 
admitted and released. Of this number 1,723 were insane, 3,850 
were excludable from other causes, and 195 were suffering from 
loathsome or dangerous diseases. 

It has been demonstrated conclusively that the vast majority 
of dependent aliens in the State of New York are directly or 
indirectly chargeable to the iniquitous practice of admitting such 
prohibited classes under bond, but during the four years, 1914 
to 1918, even this discretionary power was excluded and many 
of these were admitted on their own recognizance, which after 
all is as binding and effective as the other unenforceable method. 
The future of a nation thus fostering a broken down and defective 
population, either from eugenic causes or accident casualties, and 
with a gradually increasing percentage withdrawn from pro- 
ductive lines, is to be regarded with alarm. 

The recognition of the necessity for the study of eugenics as 
a governmental function has never been seriously considered, but 
in the State of New York, groaning as it is under the ever-increas* 
ing cost of its public charges, this neglect is little short of crim- 
inal. While experiments in various municipalities have been 
conducted, with the hope that the feeble-minded could be trained 
to be self-supporting, in the majority of cases failure has resulted. 
It has been conclusively demonstrated that the feeble-minded 
child will remain feeble-minded, also it is true that insane ten- 
dencies are hereditary and that crime and pauperism are inherit- 
able traits. The recognition of these facts demonstrates that if 
we are to retain our national stability an amendment must be 
read into the immigration laws of this country, providing for 
the mandatory exclusion of all unfit and defective aliens, and in 
fairness to the sound and the fit the expeditious deportation of 
all of those who have already become dependents within the five- 
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year period. In no other manner can we effectively safeguard 
"otir lives, our liberty and our sacred honor." Far better an 
illiterate able-bodied alien whom we can instruct at little cost in 
time and money than a defective whose traits will be transmitted 
to posterity, either before he becomes a public burden, or who, 
though he escapes incarceration, will become a vastly greater 
menace by begetting his kind. 

Experiments conducted and data collected by the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution demonstrates that the great 
majority of the feeble-minded spring from defective stock and, 
indeed, that the mating of certain classes of defectives will pro- 
duce very definite types of offspring, as well as the indisputable 
fact that from degenerate communities spring forth a large pro- 
portion of the paupers, beggars, criminals and prostitutes that 
infest our cities. 

While the subject of alien dependents in the civic institutions 
of New York has been treated exhaustively by many agencies, 
these investigators have, we believe, confined their reports to 
their own special field of endeavor, such as alien insane under the 
jurisdiction of the State Hospital Commission, the State Board 
of Charities, the State Superintendent of Prisons, and the Special 
Commission (municipal) on Alien Insane in Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals. As an immigration problem, it, therefore, became 
the function of the writer to correlate the data compiled by these 
various agencies and the result has engendered a very definite 
conviction that it is imperative to attack the problem at the source, 
and apply and utilize all of the scientific and governmental 
resources at our disposal to prevent the spread of a scourge more 
insidious than any of the exterminating plagues of history. A 
lack of consideration of the innate qualities of our immigrants 
is perhaps the greatest evil that threatens our civilization. 

Scientists assert that it is probable in the case of a feeble- 
minded immigrant that all of his children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren will be feeble-minded because the feeble- 
minded cannot select a normal stock in which to marry ; he will, 
therefore, marry another of his kind and under these circum- 
stances all of his children will be defective. Thu5 communities 
are often created that beget beggars, prostitutes and criminals. 
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Investigations conducted by Dr. Davenport present ample illus- 
trations, including the transmission of Huntington's Chorea 
through a series of families involving 900 persons, all of them 
afflicted with anti-social traits, which has been definitely traced 
to three brothers who came to New England in the seventeenth 
century. 

Nearly always the preponderance of such strains as a result 
of consanguineous matings are concentrated, both as to traits and 
localities, and for the sake of illustrating the frightful danger 
to the future of New York State through the introduction of such 
defective aliens, it is permissible to quote as a matter of record 
that the cost of the **Juke" family and their descendants 
amounted to over a million seven hundred thousand dollars in 
70 years, and that the " Nam " family has cost the state a million 
and a half during the same period of time. In Rhode Island 
there exists a whole colony of deaf-mutes, the result of con- 
oanguineous matings of defective and related strains. 

These examples are perhaps extreme illustrations, but it is 
necessary to drive these incontrovertible facts into the public con- 
sciousness and to illustrate the utter recklessness that permits the 
admission into this country of. feeble-minded, epileptic, insane 
and imbecile immigrants. Moreover, these cases point unerringly 
to the fact that it is the progeny of such " unfit '^ and "deport- 
able'' aliens who eventually reach the insane hospitals, alms- 
houses and prisons of the State. 

The State of New York has only 9.9 ];)er cent of the total 
population of the United States, but it has 20.4 per cent of the 
total foreign-bom white population and 16.7 per cent of the total 
insane in the United States. 

Two years ago the population of Sing Sing prison numbered 
1,400. Of this number 700 were Italians and 400 were Russian 
Jews. The cost of maintenance of alien prisoners in this State 
amounts to over a quarter of a million dollars each year, but of 
exceedingly greater importance is the cost of the propagation 
of these criminal strains. It is certain that manv of these eon- 
victa were defectives at the time of admission and should never 
have been released into the country. In many instances aliens 
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have committed crimes within 24 hours after their arrival. A 
noted jurist in referring to a deportation recommendation states : 

One , 17 years of age, recently out of the House of Refuge 

or City Reformatory^ who has been indicted for taking a younger boy on the 
roof of a tenement house and shooting him in the legs, this day has been 
committed by me to the Manhattan State Hospital for the Insane. He has 
been inaane or idiotic all of his life. He comes from Italy and should be 
deported. He has been committed to the Manhattan State Hospital for the 
Insane. 

One , 21 years of age, a Greek, arrived in this country 

about a year and a half ago at the Port of New York. Within a month 
thereafter he was convicted before a City Magistrate in New York of vagrancy, 
and sentenced to three days in the workhouse. He has this day just pleaded 
guilty to attempted grand larceny in the second degree (picking pockets), 
and he is an undesirable person for this country. 

If you can send him back to Greece, you would save his becoming a public 
charge. Please refer to my letter and sec whether there is any possibility 
under the law of getting rid of a very undesirable person and relieving the 
State of a possible burden for the remainder of his life, by the present expendi- 
ture of a very small sum of money. 

The defendant evades a truthful answer to the inquiry upon what ship he 
arrived. 

So utterly callous have the Federal authorities become that 
they "dump" such criminal and defective aliens into the country 
and arbitrarily refuse even the names of those destined to New 
York State to the State department which under the mandatory 
provisions of the Labor Law \a legally responsible for following 
them up. Such power for evil should never have been conferred 
on any one official; the abuse of such power through political 
pressure is too certain to occur. Discretion in a matter so vital 
should devolve only upon a commission of medical and scientific 
experts. From the ultimate eiTeets of such laxity there can be 
no escape, and even at the present writing wo must at once fight 
desperately and without cessation if we would conquer a plague 
that not only destroys a j^ercentage of life and ultimately extin- 
guishes itself, but that ci-eates a fonn of life far more insidious 
in its potential possibilities. 

It has been estimated that the proportion between the addition 
to our electorate, by reaching their majority, of persons born in 
this country and those who have been naturalized, indicates that 
^' it is not greater than two to one and j)0ssibly closei- to one to 
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one/' and owing to the fact that the new stock has beeoa proved 
to be more prolific than the old it is clear that the balance of 
power will soon be in the hands of the children of foreign-bom 
parents or of persons of foreiign extraction. All of which is 
significant in determining the powerful influence that may be 
brought to bear upon auy political official having discretionary 
power in the admission of unfit and excludable aliens. 

The United States is harboring a foreign population of 
15,000,000 immigrants who are the parents of about 19,000,000 
children, or one-third of its total population. Are they to gravi- 
tate into the debit or credit column of the nation? The chief 
economic value of immigrants has always been their labor; now, 
if that prolific blood is tainted it will most assuredly become a 
liability of no mean proportions, but if, on the contrary, it trans- 
mits virility as a nation we can count the invasion of the immi- 
grant as a huge and ever growing asset both as to economic work 
and progenitiveness. 

The first requirement for industrial efficiency in a laborer is 
health. The health of a laborer is of no less importance to an 
industry than the health of a soldier to an army; a physically 
unfit worker can only be an eventual expense to an industry with 
the results of slacking, lost motion turnover and scrapping mate- 
rials all charged to that account. 

In one of our largest mining and reducing industries recently 
inspected by the writer, an elaborately decorated gymnasium, ball 
field, tennis courts, skating rinks, etc., had been constructed under 
the direction of the so-called '^ welfare" manager, but the foreign- 
bom laborers were at the same time sleeping in double shifts in 
vermin-infested three-tier bunks and many wore suffering from 
loathsome and dangerous disease. 

In the State of New York during the period between 1914 and 
1918 there occurred 1,099,053 industrial accident casualties, an 
average of 274,^63 each year, resulting from many preventable 
causes and equaling in number in .this one State the entire casual- 
ties of the American forces during the war. The aftermath of 
such human havoc will produce the same dire results as follows 
in the admission of such prohibited classes; the ITnited States 
has, therefore, this additional liability to figure in its trial balance. 
With the productive capacity of a nation reduced, and its depend- 
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ont and defective classes multiplying, the tax upon its resources 
becomes inequitable. 

If immigration should remain at a standstill we still have in 
the country 35,000,000 foreign-born, including their children, 
and it behooves us to examine into the quality of the blood that 
is to be introduced into our nation in the future, and to institute 
such l^islation as is necessary to sterilize and eliminate their 
unsocial and defective traits, ad weU as encourage and prompt 
the mental, moral and physical efficiency of those who form the 
backbone of our greatness or our decline as a nation. 

If, as some scientists assert, the human race has not improved 
very much in quality in the last hundred years, it behooves us 
to take most positive steps to prevent a decided retrogression 
during the next century. 

Should these present day conditions continue, however, one can 
predict very accurately what will happen in the future. When 
the people of a race are lowered in their efficiency the death knell 
of such a nation has been sounded. History but repeats itself 
in this as in other events. Q-reece, Rome, and Egypt can credit 
their decline and downfall to a lowering of the quality of their 
men. Whether we as a nation can bring about any radical changes 
in our generation is problematical, but we have been for a quarter 
of a century the "dumping ground" of the world's defectives 
and this fact cannot fail to have a very detrimental eflFect on this 
nation so far as posterity is concerned if the3e conditions are per- 
mitted to continue. In 1912 a special committee reported that 
there were 7,000 feeble-minded children in the schools of New 
York, 30 per cent of whom were of alien extraction. Since that 
time the ungraded classes have multiplied, and reports of experi- 
ments conducted by institutions and reformatories are discourag- 
ing in BO far as success in efforts to make such ungraded pupils 
either self-supporting or raise their moral standard as a class. 

The State of New York has room for other millions of immi- 
grants, whom it can well afford to protect and educate from an 
economic point of view, but the facilities for this very protection 
and education should not be restricted by an unnecessary and 
finally useless expenditure for maintenance of those who are 
unfit and who multiply their unfit progeny in such alarming 
proportions. 
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" Immigration is a matter over which tho Stale has no control. It canuot 
regulate the conditions under which citizens of foreign coimtries enter the 
United States. It cannot impose mental tests upon immigrants, or examine 
into the sanity of those who seek to take up a residence within its borders. 
These are the duties and prerogatives of the federal government, and if the 
federal government fails to exclude the mentally afflicted, the State has no 
recourse except that which the federal government allows it." 

With such a nucleus as this investigation indicates, and mind- 
ful from a eugenic point of view that the admission of even one 
feeble-minded represents evil possibilities for the generations to 
follow, it is obvious that a yearly succession of such releases, 
under bond or otherwise, is as grave in its possibilities as to call 
for immediate inquiry as to its justification, and drastic cor- 
rection if unjustified. Even if the intention of the law per- 
mitted such discretion it would be a most unwise and dangerous 
practice from any point of view. 

Among the many cases where whole colonies of defectives 
spring from a single ancestor we have as illustrations the 
" Ishmaelites " of Indiana, whose descendants are today inter- 
married with over 200 other families, who have begotten mur- 
derers, prostitutes and a large number of illegitimates. 

Tn Kentucky there is the Owen family, from the original four 
children of which there have sprung, since about 1850, a total 
of 1,750 individuals. A record of 121 prostitutes is shown, 
together with a long criminal record and a number of murders, 
while in "New York State wn have the "Tukos" and the ''Kam *' 
fiimily (see ^'Heredity in Tlelation to Eugenics," by Davenport). 

Recent statistics show that before the war, in Germany, there 
were only five murders to each million of population ; in England 
less than nine; while in the United States we had 118. 

An eminent jurist of Massachusetts asserted that more mur- 
ders are committed in this country in normal times than in any 
ton other civilized countrie^^ in the world, including Russia. 
Why? Can our Federal immigration authorities answer this 
question ? 

Tn 1914 the suicides in the "United States numbered over 
15,000. Why? Is it not becauso the defective and semi-defective 
offspring of our prohibited cla5?s of admissions are too neurotic 
to stand the strain of constantly increasing complexity of 
existence? 
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With the certainty of an exodus of emigrants reaching into tho 
millions, those of hardy stock who remain must be educated and 
encouraged to adopt habits of health conservation and hygienic 
living that will increase their eflSciency and their productivity 
and influence the character and quality of their offspring. 

Snch conditions must be squarely met. They are not theories, 
but well authenticated facts. They cannot be ignored. They 
brush aside all considerations of political aspiration, political 
ambition or political aggrandizement, and the policy of any indi- 
vidual or official who seeks for these reasons to evade the intent 
of the law by formulating superficial rules or regulations and 
assuming discretionary powers that the statute was never intended 
to confer should be unconditionally condenmed. 

The period of reconstruction after the war will develop other 
problems of vast importance, notably those created by the unprece- 
dented emigration of our foreign-bom laborers. Contingent with 
the preparation of this report the Reconstruction Commission 
appointed by the Governor of this State recommends the abolition 
of the Bureau of Industries and Immigration. The report of 
the New York State Commission of Immigration, as a result of 
whose investigation the Bureau was created in 1910, cites facts 
in connection with our State immigration problem that may well 
be studied with interest today. The evils that then prevailed and 
were so noticeably curbed by the activities of this Bureau have 
sprung up since the war has ended with renewed vigor, and the 
State of New York, unique in the nation in its political, social 
and economic problems remains the victim of a lack of political 
vision that year after year leads to the multiplication of its prob- 
lems and the despair of its taxpayers. 

The summary of activities attached hereto represent only the 
months subsequent to the signing of the armistice. Since July 1, 
1919, the tide of immigrant travel has turned and at this writing 
thousands upon thousands of the outward bound are waiting for 
passage to Europe. Only the future can tell what the effect of 
this exodus may mean to our national productivity. 

Mabian K. Ci^bk, 

CMef Investigator. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 

Advice and infdnnation 

Banln and money tranemisnoii mgenoiee 

Dooks. ferries »nd terminala 

Ehnployment asendes 

IVsuds 

Labor oampe , . . 

T<odging houees 

Lodging faocuM Ileeneee iaeued 

Portent mnnen and ejcpieeemen 

Steunship tioket agendee 

Wage oUiins 

MisoeUaneoui 



Field 


Offloe 


Toia 


249 


870 


1.119 


120 


145 


365 


101 




191 


700 


132 


832 


74 


1,090 


1,164 


408 


244 


662 


1,177 


1,273 


2.450 




182 


183 


197 




197 


183 


05 


108 


831 


1.558 


2,380 


1,734 


915 


2.649 



5,814 



6,474 12,288 



Rkceivbd 

Banln 

Emplosrment agendes 

F^tids 

Labor campa 

Miecellaneoiis 

Steamahip tioket agendee 

Wages 

Casee pending beginning fiscal year . 



CASE WORK 

DupoerrioN 

Closed 

Pending 

Referred to public authorities. 
Referred to private agendes. . . 



30 

81 
298 

70 
138 

22 
348 

49 



Total. 



Total. 



1.036 



LICENSING OF LODGING HOUSES 

Fiscal Ybab 

, * . 

1919 1918 1917 

licenses issued 182 *191 135 

Feesoonected SI. 740 81.470 $1,575 

Inspections 1,177 757 1,161 

Letters written 1,273 891 X 

Rate cards issued 2.801 2.072 1.022 



* Other licenses approved in this year numbered 344. 

t This fiscal year consisted of nine months, ended June 30. 1916. 

X Data I ot available. 

MONEY SETTLEMENTS 



644 

329 

23 

40 



I. 



1916t 


1915 


135 


202 


SI. 145 


$1,725 


760 


1.424 


X 


X 


1.938 


2.822 



Banks $837 02 

Employment agencies 41 68 

Frauds 352 00 

Lawyers 432 00 

Steamship ticket agencies 548 55 

Wagee 3.701 48 

Miscellaneous 1 ,967 78 

Total $7,381 01 
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REPORT OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL CODE 

To the Industrial Comrndssum: 

We have the honor to submit herewith report of the activities 
of the Bureau of Industrial Code for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. 

The Bureau has been occupied mainly in the preparation of 
rules which will be incorporated in the Industrial Code. This 
code now consists of 22 sets of rules, each set of rules published 
in bulletin form, in which are 637 rules relating to the following 
subjects : 

Bulletin 1 — Employment of women in canneries (rule 1). 
2 — EnckMrare of factory stairways (rule 2). 

2 — Storage of combustible material about factory stairways (rule 3). 

3 — Sanitation of cannery labor camps (rules 200-232). 

4 — Sanitary code for bakeries and confectioneries (rules 300-347). 

5 — "File s^ATm signal systems of factories (rule 375). 

6 — Existing fire escapes of factories (rule 380). 

7 — Fireproof and fire-resisting material (factory construction and tests) 

(rules 500-513). 

8 — Factory elevators and hoistways (rules 400-445). 

9 — Sanitation of factories and mercantile establishments (rules 100-198). 

10 — Equipment^ maintenance and sanitation of foundries and employment 

of women in core rooms (rules 550-599). 

11 — Milling industry and malt house elevators (rules 650-664). 

12 — Removal of dust, gases and fumes from factories (rules 700-723). 

13 — Fire escapes as means of exit (rule 4). 

14 — Steam boilers in factories, mines, tunnels and quarries (rules 8(X>-8o0). 

15 — Smoking in factories (rule 15). 

16 — Trough water closets (rule 10). 

17 — Mines (rules 1000-1076); quarries (rules 1100-1122). 

18 — Artificial lighting of factories and mercantile establishments (rule 50). 

19 — Guarding of dangerous machinery, vats, pans and elevated runways 

(rules 875-920). 

20 — Automatic sprinkler sjrstems (rule 75). 

21 — Window cleaning (rule 5). 

All of the above codes were adopted prior to the period which 
this report covers, and are enumerated herein to give an idea 
of the many and varied industries, occupations and operations 
covered by the rules. 

During the year there have been thirteen advisory committees 
at work in the preparation of rules to either formulate new sets 
of rules or to amend existing rules. Engaged in this work with 
us were one hundred and eighty-one persons, skilled workers, 
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supermtendeats, employers and experts in the industry or opera- 
tion to which the roles particularly related. 

The subjects under consideration at the present time, together 
with the number of members of each committee, is as follows: 

Memben 

Building opentioiiB 20 

Comprised air 14 

Fire drills 8 

Inflammable and ezplonve materialB, liquids and gases 13 

Head and eye protectbn 14 

Dangerous machinery 12 

Elevators 14 

Special trades and prooeoses 17 

T,i gh».iy^ 14 

Mercantfle estaUiakanents 24 

Ventilation, temperature and humidity 13 

Canneries 13 

Boilers 10 



The status of the various rules now in hand is herewith briefly 
set forth: 

BUILDING OPB^RATIONS 

The advisory committee appointed by the Commission to recom- 
mend rules relating to the erection, repair or demolition of build- 
ings continued its work during this period, holding five meetings 
of the general committee, at which reports of the various sub- 
committees were received and considered and at the close of this 
period the rules had been received by the Commission and public 
hearings thereon had been ordered. 

These tentative rules include complete specifications of ladders 
and scaffolds which will not alone serve the manufacturers of 
ladders, but will serve also as a guide for those who desire to con- 
struct their own ladders and scaffolds. 

The proposed rules require the guarding of all floor openings, 
elevators and stair wells. Sanitary conveniences are required, 
the rules specifying the number and location. Hoisting apparatus 
is made the subject of one portion of the code. 

As a safeguard against fires and accidents, the code contains 
rules which must be observed in the use of welding and cutting 
processes utilizing combustible gases, such as acetylene, hydrogen, 
carbo-hydrogen, Blau gas, and so forth, in connection with 
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oxygeaoL There is also set forth a list of su^estions for the trans- 
portation, storage and care of cylinders containing such gases. 

All of the rules relating to building ope;rations were recom- 
mended only after careful consideration by the committee, which 
was made up of representatives of building contractors and build- 
ing tradesmen, insurance companies and safety engineers. 

COMPS£SS£D AIR 

The advisory committee appointed to recommend rules for the 
protection of persons employed in compressed air continued its 
work during the year and reconmiended a complete set of rules 
to the Commission. These proposed rules will be made the sub- 
ject of public hearings, which will be held throughout the State. 

The tentative rules specify the hours of labor which may be 
permitted at work in compressed air ; the time required for proper 
decompression before returning to normal air; the handling and 
use of explosives in compressed air is also r^ulated; proper 
sanitation and ventilation is required as is also the installation 
of waeii and rest rooms; and medical attendance is made a manda- 
tory requirement. 

These rules were recommended by a committee composed of 
representatives of contractors, compressed air workers and insur- 
ance companies; also serving on the committee were the tunnel 
engineer and physician of the Public Service Commission. The 
committee also had the services of the engineers, physicians and 
tunnel inspectors in the employ of this Commission. 

FISE DRILLS 

For the purpose of formulating rules to carry into eflFect the 
provisions of section 83-a-2 of the Labor Law, which requires 
that fire drills be conducted in factory buildings, a special com- 
mittee was appointed. This committee was made up of one 
deputy commissioner from this Bureau, one supervising inspector 
and the fire prevention engineer of the CommissioiL 

The committee held many meetings and at the close of this 
period had recommended a complete set of rules, which we hope 
will be adopted after public hearings have been held. 
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INFLAMMABLE AND EXPLOSIVE MATERIALS, LIQUIDS AND 6ASSS 

The Bureau has been directed to fonuulate rules relating to 
the storage, handling and use of inflammable and explosive mate- 
rials^ liquids and gases, and at the close of the year the forma- 
tion of an advisory committee to recommend such rules had not 
been completed. 

Serving on this committee will be representatives of employers 
and employees, the chemical industry, the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the engineers in the employ of this Commission. 

HEAD AND EYE PHOTECTION 

An advisory committee has been appointed* to recommend 
rules for the protection of the head and eyes of industrial workers. 

One meeting has been held and a subcommittee appointed to 
formulate a tentative set of rules. These rules will be compre- 
hensive enough to include all operations where there is a head 
or eye hazard, such as chippers, riveters, calkers, etc., scaling and 
grinding, dipping and brush coating, handling acids, etc., sand- 
blasting, welding and furnace work. 

DANGEROUS MACHINERY 

To amplify the rules relating to dangerous machinery, which 
were adopted in 1918, the Commission has directed that another 
advisory committee be appointed for that purpose. The entire 
committee had not been appointed at the close of the year. 

ELEVATORS 

The proposed revision of and amendments to the rules for 
elevators, which were recommitted by the (Commission to this 
Bureau for further revision, relative to the requirement of safety 
devices to prevent elevators from leaving a landing until the 
hoistway doors are closed and locked, to be made applicable to 
certain classes of existing buildings, as well as to all new build- 
ings, has been given further consideration. 

After a conference of the advisory committee with the first 
deputy commiasioner, chief factory inspector, .and the supervising 
inspectors, two meetings of the committee, several meetings and 
conferences of subcommittees, a further revision was formulated^ 
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in accordance with instructions, and the rules resubmitted to the 
Commission, after which, public hearings were held in Buffalo, 
Bochester, Syracuse, Utica and New York City. The reliability 
and dependable operation of safety devices (interlocks and electric 
contacts) having been questioned at the public hearings, we were 
instructed by the Commission to make an inspection of such 
devices, now in use, and collect further data as to their reliability. 
An exhaustive examination and inspection has been ordered to 
be made and as soon as completed will be reported, after which 
we believe the rules will be ready for adoption. 

SPECIAL TRADES AND PROCESSES 

Considerable delay in the progress with these rules was occa- 
sioned by a change in the personnel of one of the subcommittees, 
made necessary by the removal from the State of one of its mem- 
bers and also because others of that subcommittee were so occu- 
pied with war work that th^ could not give it proper attention. 
Tentative rules have now been formulated for industries manu- 
facturing white lead and oxide of lead, dry color and paint indus- 
tries. After receipt of a report of an inspection and investiga- 
tion of the thermometer industiy, which has been ordered to be 
conducted by the Division of Industrial Hygiene, we shall finish 
rules for thermometer industries, and when rules for the pre- 
vention of anthrax are completed, this set of rules (special trades 
and processes) wiU be ready to submit to the Commission. Tenta- 
tive rules for general chemical trades, for technical chemical 
trades, dyeing and cleaning establishments and for the manufac- 
ture of wood alcohol have been formulated. The work of this 
committee is necessarily consuming much time owing to the 
highly technical nature of the operations and processes of the 
chemical industries. 

LIGHTING 

Published as an appendix to these rules, which ])ecame effective 
July 1, 1918, was a tentative table of classified industries with 
minimum intensity requirements, which was to become manda- 
tory on July 1, 1919, if after a year's trial and public hearings 
thereon it was found satisfactory. Although many light measure- 
ments and tests were made in factories and mercantile ostiibliah- 
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ments during the year, the committee decided that we did not 
have sufficient lighting data of all industries to make this table 
mandatory on July 1, 1919, so we recommended to the Commis- 
sion that the table, with slight revision, be continued tentatively 
for a period of one year more, until July 1, 1920. The Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, in the meantime, will continue making 
tests and take further light measurements in factories and mer- 
cantile establishments and the table will be augmented and prob- 
ably be made a part of these rules on July 1, 1920. 

MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 

An advisory committee was appointed for framing rules for 
mercantile establishments, and two meetings of the committee 
and several meetings of the subcommittees have been held. At 
the last meeting of the advisory committee a subcommittee pre- 
sented a set of rules for existing buildings. After a full dis- 
cussion it was decided to formulate rules for new buildings, 
after which rules for existing buildings will be considered, based 
on the requirements for new buildings. A subcommittee for 
that work was appointed and is now engaged in framing such 
rules. 

VENTILATION, TEMPERATURE AND HUinDITY 

This Bureau has been instructed to formulate rules and regu- 
lations for ventilation, temperature and humidity, and is orgaur 
ing an advisory committee to assist in that work. As soon as 
that is accomplished work will be started at once. 

CANNERIES 

The Commission in January of this year instructed us to 
submit names for appointment as members of an advisory com- 
mittee, and when the canning season was on to visit such can- 
neries as was felt necessary in order to acquaint ourselves with 
general conditions and collect data, with a view of revising the 
cannery labor camp code and to determine whether or not special 
rules for the canning industry are necessary. Such committee 
was organi55ed and when the canneries are in operation an 
inspection will be made, as directed, and a report with such 
recommendations aa the committed determines advisable will 
be transmitted to the Oommissioiu 
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On June 18, 1919, an adviaoiy oommittee was appointed to 
aasist in levising oar rales for die construction, instaUatioai, 
inspection and maintenance of steam boilers, and this Boreaa 
reoei^ed leoommendations of a revision, arranged by this Com- 
iiiissi<Hi'8 boiler inspectors^ examining board. A meeting of this 
committee will be called at an eailv date and the work of revis- 
ing these rules proceeded with at once; 

VASIATIOHS 

The falling off of petiticms for variation from the strict com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law and Industrial Code, 
which was referred to in our report for the year ended June 30, 
1918, is still noticeable in the number of ^loh petitions received 
during this year. There were 82 petitions filed, which is one 
more than was received during the same period of the previous 
vear, and 123 less than were filed for the vear which closed 
June 30, 1917. 

To this Bureau is referred only those petitions for variation 
from the provisions of those sections of the Labor Law and 
Industrial Code rules which relate to new building construction. 

The small number of petitions filed is due no doubt to the 
lack of building operations, although we have no data at hand 
which will show a comparison of the number of factory buildings 
erected during this year and in previous years, and can only judge 
by the number of petitions received, believing that the necessity 
for variation would still exist, were building operations carried 
on to a greater extent. 

Of the 82 petitions received, 49 were granted, 16 denied, 11 
withdrawn, 3 are pending, and it was found that in 3 cases 
action was not necessary. In each case a public hearing was 
held, advance notice of which was posted on a bulletin board 
reserved for that purpose. At the public hearings an oppor- 
tunity was given for all interested parties to be heard, after 
which all of the testimony, correspondence and all available data 
was carefullv considered and recommendations were made for 
final action. 
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APPROVALS 

In March, 1919, there was established by the Commission on a 
board of approval, which was to investigate and pass upon all 
devices submitted for approval. The board consists of the super- 
vising commissioner, the first deputy commissioner^ the two 
deputy commissioners of the Bureau of Industrial Code, the 
mechanical engineer detailed to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, the safety engineer of the State Fund and the chief 
of the Bureau of Women in Industry. 

This board taJces over the work heretofore performed by this 
Bureau relating to the approval of devices and material, exclu- 
sive of material used in the construction of fire alarm signal 
systems, which material is still passed upon by the board of 
approval required by the provisions of Industrial Code Rule 376. 
(The board of approval as specified in Rule 375 passes only 
upon fire alarm signal system material.) 

The work of the board of approval recently created is centered 
largely in this Bureau, both deputy commissioners being mem- 
bers of the board, and one is the secretary. All applications 
are, immediately upon receipt, referred to the secretary of the 
board, and thereafter the Bureau furnishes all necessary 
stenographic and clerical help required in the investigation of the 
device under consideration. All cases are kept on file in this 
Bureau. The board meets bi-weekly and to date has held nine 
meetings. 

There were received during the year 68 petitions for approval, 
of which 26 were approved, 3 disapproved, 4 withdrawn and 35 
are still pending. Among the articles approved are: clothing; 
fireproof material; machine guards; first aid kits; lighting fix- 
tures; mechanical devices; and plumbing fixtures. 

SAFETY CONGRESS 

One of the most interesting features of the Industrial Safety 
Congress, held annually under the auspices of this Commission, 
is the '^ Safety Show '^ or exhibition of safety devices and sani- 
tary appliances held in connection therewith. 

Since 1916 the exhibition has been under the jurisdiction 
of this Bureau and each year has grown larger, more interesting 
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and instructive until it is now looked upon as one of the best 
exhibitions of this kind held in the country. 

A brief description of the exhibition held December 2, 3, 4, 5, 
1918, is herewith set forth: 

The grand ballroom of the Onondaga Hotel at Syracuse, N. Y., 
with a floor area of 4,500 square feet, was used for the purpose 
of displaying the safety devices and sanitary appliances of the 
fifty-five exhibitors. The hall was divided into small booths 
around the walls and through the center were located racks of 
photographs and statistical charts of much value. There was 
also located in the hall the registration desk of the Congress, at 
which over 1,000 persons registered. 

The construction of the booths, the display of the articles 
therein, the decoration of the hall and all other work incidental 
to the exhibition was under the supervision of this Bureau and 
all work necessary thereto was performed by help furnished by 
this department. 

The following partial list of articles displayed at this show 
(some of them in operation) gives an idea of the comprehensive- 
ness of this undertaking: 

Machine guards; ladders and scaffolds; belt shifters; belt 
lacing; chemical toilets; safety treads; insurance data; gas 
masks; plumbing fixtures; goggles; first aid equipment; floor 
gratings; fireproof materials; fire extinguishers ; overalls — male 
and female; fire fighting appliances; lung motors; safety cans; 
fire alarm signal systems; safety electric switches; respirators; 
safety signs, elevator safety appliances. 

The total paid force of this Bureau remains as in former 
years, i. e., two deputy commissioners and two stenographers. 

KiCHARD J. CULLEN, 

Thomas C. Eippeb, 

Deputy Commissioners. 
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RfiPORT OF CHIEF ENGINEER 

m CHARGE OF BUREAU OF BOILERS AND EXPLOSIVES 

To the Indibstridl Commission: 

Pursuant to your instructioiiSy I am Herewith submitting a 
report of the Bureau of Boilers and Explosives for the period 
from July 1, 1918, to June 80, 1919, giving a financial state- 
ment of boiler and magazine fees received, also the work per- 
formed by the inspectora 

BOILER INSPBCTION 

loqieotioiii 1,578 

ImrartiifttkHM 3 , 098 

CrtmpHanmi Tinta 319 

TMgins oC boOon 21 

GertiflfMitaBiHiMd 1,378 

Oidenioraed 1.065 

Ordert oomplied 787 

Boiler reports Bubmitted by inmiranoe eompaniea, esamined, oheoked and filed at 

thk offioe 17,013 

MAGAZINE INSPECTION 

Inqwetaona 680 

InvMtigatiolM 191 

Comiiliaiioe Tinte 24 

C6KtifiGat«eiMiied 939 

OidenteiMd 636 

Owtoia eomplied 660 

FINANCIAL 

fea 16,666 

feci 7,820 

Total $14,476 

Paid to Btato Treaaurer $14,476 

BOILSK CODE 

On October 5, lfrl6, an adviaoiy committee was appointed to 
prepare a tentative boiler code. This committee comprised rep^ 
resentatives of the boiler manufacturing interests, insurance com- 
panies, boiler users, labor interests and the Boiler Inspection 
Bureau of the Commission. 

At the first meeting of the advisory committee, held at Buffalo 
on November 28, 1916, the Chief Engineer of this Bureau sub- 
mitted for the coufiideration of the committee a proposed boiler 
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cudc wiiicii watt pruparcii by iiiiu. Darhi^ tiie yeai' 1^17 u 
iiuiiib&r oi: lueeim^b were iieid. X'abiic iiearmgt^ wexe aiao iicid 
ut liuiialo^ itoclieBter^ byracutic^ Uticti, Aibaixy auU jNcw xurik. 
I'lie public iioai'iii^ were well utteuded by rejireseiitatiYes ox uic 
mauuXacturiiig iuteretiU^ boiler iiflei's ami ohaiiiber» oi comuierce, 
and at every meeting geueral approval oi the proposed boiler code 
was expresfied. 

Tlie ndes contained in the proposed boiler code were adopted 
bjr the Industrial Oommifision in accordance with the requii*e- 
nsionts of section 51-a and 52 of the Labor Law. liules 800-821 
and paragraphs 378—109 became effective July 1^ 1917| and para- 
graphs 1-377 and 410-430 became effective January 1, 1918. 

Section 91 of the Labor Law requires that inspection reports 
of boilers iosured and inspected by duly authorized insui*anoe 
companies must be Hied with the Industrial OommissiiHL Kule 
806-b requires that the insurance oompanies' inspectors who 
inspect steam boilers operated in this State shall hold certificates 
of competency issued by the Industrial Ck>mmission. £ule 807 
provides that certificates of competency be issued to boiler 
inspectors of insurance companies after they have passed a writ- 
ten examination before a board of examiners which is composed 
of representatives of watei- tube boiler manufacturers^ fire tube 
boiler manuf acturers^ duly authorized boiler insurance companies 
and a representative of each of the following labor interests: 
boUermakerSy firemen and engineers. 

BOILER LAW 

At the last session of the L^i^lature a bill to amend the 
Boiler Law was unanimously passed by the Assembly and Senate, 
giving the Industrial Commission jurisdiction over the inspection 
of all boilers, in all classes and types of buildings, which generate 
% steam pressure of more than fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
This bill became a law on April 15, 1919, with the approval of 
fce Governor, and is known as chapter 228, Laws of 1919. 
previous to the enactment of this law the Industrial Commission 
had jurisdiction only over the inspection of eteam boilers used 
for generating steam or heat for factory purposes which carried 
u steam pressure of ten pounds or more to the square inch. 
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The Chief Engineer of this Bureau and a number of experts 
representing boiler users and boiler manufacturers attended the 
hearings of the Senate and Assembly Committees on Labor and 
Industry and explained the provisions of the bill and the neces- 
sity for this legislation. Xo one appeared at these meetings in 
opposition to the bill. 

PROPOSED REVISION OF THE BOILER CODE 

Immediately after the passage of chapter 228, Laws of 1919, 
the Chief Engineer of this Bureau called a meeting of the Board 
of Examiners to act in an advisory capacity to recommend pro- 
posed changes in the Boiler Code so as to make it conform with 
chapter 228, Laws of 1919. The proposed changes to the Boiler 
Code have been submitted to the Industrial Commission. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS 

During the year two boiler explosions occurred. On July 23, 
1918, an economic boiler exploded at Arkville, Delaware county. 

On June 20, 1919, a vertical tubular boiler, with 36-inch fire 
box and over thirty years old, exploded at Albany, Albany county. 

No one was killed or injured by these explosions. The investi- 
gations of these explosions disclosed that they were caused by the 
neglect of the men in charge of the boilers. 

GOOD RtTLES FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF BOILERS 

If a boiler in a battery that is in service bas been out of use for a time 
sufficient to permit all parte of the setting to become cold, or if it is a saw 
boiler, the following method of starting it up is recommended: 

The step valve between the gooseneck and the header should be tight; the 
drain pipes in the gooseneck and the drain valve underneath the non-return 
valve should be opea; and the connection to the steam gauge should be open 
and in good condition 

Open the feed valve and iill boiler gradually xmtil the water level standa 
between the first and second gauges of the boiler. 

Start a very light wood fire in tlie furnace, and have the damper in the 
stack practically closed. The escape of smoke frcnn the setting will indicate 
any air leaks, unclosed doors or other defects which are undesirable whea 
a boiler is in servioe. II any such leaks are observed they should be correoted 
before going further; in case of a new boiler, or a boiler with new brickwork 
im the furnace, this preliminary heating should be continued for a day or two 
if possible before going further. 

9 
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Continue the firing with gradual addition of coal, the damper being adjusted 
to the requirements until all the air is driven from the boiler, and steam is 
escaping from the proper channel. 

A period of at least two hours should be occupied in bringing the steam 
pressure in the boiler up to the pressure in header; as stated above, if the 
boilers are new a much longer time should be taken. 

While steam pressure is rising in the boiler the gate valves between the 
boiler and the steam maih should be slowly opened. This leaves the boiler 
still shut off from the main by the non-return valves. When the pressure 
on the boiler has reached the required pressure the non-return valve will 
open automatically, placing the boiler in connection with the main steam 
system. 

Before commencing heavy firing, corresponding to the service in the remain- 
der of the battery, lift the lever on the safety valve to see that it is free 
to act, and observe at the earliest opportunity whether this valve lifts at the 
allowed pressure of the boiler or under that pressure. 

At this time the stop valve in the boiler feed pipe near the feed main of 
the boiler house sliould be wide open, also the stop valve between the check 
valve and the boiler; the feed controlling valve should be adjusted by the water 
tender to an opening such as will provide the required water delivery. 

The practice of checking fires by opening fire doors so as to permit an inrush 
of great quantities of cold aiir into the boiler setting and to the stack is bad 
from an economic standpoint, and subjects the boiler and setting to unde- 
sirably rapid changes of temperature. 

Instead of this it is suggested that ash doors, or other draft supply, be 
closed, and that, if further checking is necessary, dampers be closed. Finally, 
if necessary, open fire doors gradually. 

The bottom blow-off should be used at least once every twelve hours, the 
valves in the blow-off connections being left open for a period of one-half 
minute or longer, depending upon the character of the feed water supply. 

A boiler should not be emptied before the setting has cooled. 

If for any reason a boiler is to be taken out of service for cleaning, etc.. 
the following procedure should be observed: 

Check dampers and allow the fires to burn out, at which time the non- 
return valve will be seated; also close the gate valve in the branch next to 
the header and open the drains in the gooseneck. 

Shut off the stop valves in the feed pipe. 

Kapid cooling sets up undesirable strains in the equipment. Cool ae slowly 
as time will permit. A small amount of air may be passed through the 
furnace to assist in the cooling. To do this open doors and dampers slightly. 

After the boiler is cool the blow-off valves may be opened and the boiler 
drained. 

If for any reason the boilers are to laid up indefinitely the following 
precautions should be taken to provide for safe conditions when boilers are 
again put into service: 

Thoroughly drain the drums and tubes and clean them inside and outside. 
Then completely fill boiler and replace covers which have been removed. This 
method is not practicable when boilers could freeze. In such cases, after 
cleaning boilers dry them thoroughly and place a pan of lime in each drum 
to absorb moisture. Do not replace manhole covers. Some companies prefer 
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to clean and dry a boiler and then fiimear the inside of the driuns and tubes 
with a heavy crude oil or fuel oil. This should be put on with a swab, and 
when putting this on in a drum an electric lamp should be used, and not an 
open torch. Drums and tubes should be left open. Mud drums, headers, and 
tube caps should all be cleaned and similarly coated. 

In all places where freezing may occur, care should be taken to drain water 
from all parts or fittings, or, where these can not be drained (as in the 
case of steam gauges) they should be moved and stood in warm places. 

The above assumes that the boiler is separated from the main header 
by two valves, a gate and a non-return. In case this condition does not 
exist, or if the valves leak, a blind flange must be inserted between the boiler 
and header. 

The blow-off valves, stop valve in the gooseneck next to the steam header, 
and the stop valve in the feed pipe next to the feed header, should all be 
locked shut and the keys retained in the possession of the man in charge of 
the subsequent cleaning operations. 

Manhole covers may be then removed and the boiler opened up for clean- 
ing. It should be an invariable rule that the man who enters the boiler for 
the purpose of inspection, and who is in possession of the keys locking the 
above mentioned valves, must give the final assent for the return of the 
manhole covers to their places. 

For locking the valves as advised above the following method is suggested: 
Make a loose cover for the hand wheel of the valve out of sheet steel. This 
cover is simply a circular box made in halves and hinged at one side, with 
a hole in the bottom of the valve stem. On the opposite side of the hinge 
an arrangement is made for attaching the lock, so that the box can be looked* 
shut. 

The cleaning of the setting of coal fired boilers should not be commenced 
until all the flue dust and other material, also the walls of the settings have 
been cooled to a temperature where there is no possibility of a man being 
burned by touching them. 

If for any reason, such as blowing out of gaskets, vibration, over-straining 
of pipes or general deterioration, the joints of steam pipes develop objec- 
tionable leaks, the application of wrenches to boRs of such joints while under 
steam pressure should be absolutely prohibited. If such joints are to be 
repaired it should be done after the pressure has been removed from the 
particular section where the trouble occurs. 

If the tubes of a fire tube boiler develop leaks at the tube sheet, expanders 
should not be applied to the ends of the tubes while the boiler is under steam 
pressure. 

Rising stems of valves should not be permitted to become rusty or covered 
with dirt so that they can not be moved the full extent of their travel at any 
time. A periodic inspection, not less than once a month, of all valves, stems, 
etc., in all the main piping systems about the boiler house is recommended. 
Too much importance can not he attached to keeping the valves in such 
condition that they are alway?" ready for use. 

Great care should be exercised in using a wrench or bar in opening or 
closing a valve. The abuse of this means of facilitating the handling? of 
valves may result in damage or accident to seats, threads, stems, etc. 

Steam should always be admitted to empty piping very slowly. 
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If any portion of piping has remained unused for an hour or more it is 
important that it be completely drained before steam is again turned into iU 

Water columns should be blown out completely at least twice every turn* 
If a gauge glass is fouled internally, so that the water level is not clear, 
the glass sliould be cleaned or replaced as soon as possible. If the fouling 
of the gauge glass occurs frequently, it is due to some characteristic of the 
water, such as suspended matter, scale solvents, lubricating oil, etc., for 
which some remedy should be advised. 

Try-cocks shall be used at least twice every turn, which regular use will 
keep them in good working order. 

Scale in boilers causes bulges, and ruptures of boiler shell, usually leading 
to explosions. Remove the scale frequently. 

When a boiler is shut down for repairs or cleaning, the stop valves in main 
steam connection should be securely locked with a padlock. After the boiler 
is drained, the blow-off valve should also be padlocked. 

Test each safety valve at least once a day to see that it is working properly. 

Never exceed the safe working pressure allowed for each boiler as given 
on the inspection certificate. 

The work of the Bureau was greatly hampered on account of 
five members of the force being called away by the government 
for war work, and the receipts were thereby materially reduced. 

BOILER lirSPECTION DIVISON 

The work of this Bureau was very much increased by the 
amendment to the Boiler Inspection Law which placed all boilers 
carrying a steam pressure of more than fifteen pounds to the 
square inch under its jurisdiction. Previously the Bureau only 
had jurisdiction over boilers used for factory purposes. At the 
present time the Bureau has jurisdiction over 30,000 boilers, 
75 per cent of which are inspected by duly authorized insurance 
companies and the balance by the ten boiler inspectors of this 
Bureau. This has greatly increased the work of the inspectors 
4ind the office force of the Bureau, and I would recommend that 
five more boiler inspectors be appointed and at least one more 
stenographer and one more clerk be added to the office force. 
Prior to the enactment of this amendment the insurance com- 
panies filed with this office reports on boilera used for factory 
purposes only, as required by the law at that time, whereas they 
now have to file reports of all boilers that carry a steam pressure 
of more than fifteen pounds to the square inch. This has 
increased the work to such an extent that it is almost impossible 
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to keep up with it with the present force as these reports have to 
be carefully examined as to the working pressure allowed, and 
the condition of the boiler, and in many instances correspondence 
ensues therefrom. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

The work of the Explosive Division was greatly increased by 
the enactment of the Federal law governing the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, use and storage of explosives. There was 
also close co-operation by this Bureau and the Federal govern- 
ment, and we furnished the Federal inspector for the State of 
Xew York with all the data we had with reference to explosives. 
We also kept in constant touch with the Bureau of Mines with 
reference to the enforcement of the Federal law. The Bureau 
of Mines appointed a Federal advisory committee on explosives 
and the Chief Engineer of this Bureau was a member of the com- 
mittee and attended all its meetings. On one occasion when an 
important question pertaining to the work of this Bureau con- 
flicted with the Federal rules and the committee was not able 
to settle the question, the Chief Engineer of this Bureau went 
to Washington in behalf of the interest of this Bureau and the 
matter was satisfactorily decided at the next meeting of the 
committee. 

GOOD RULES FOR STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 

I>uring storage, explosives should be protected against excessive heat 
(90 degrees F. approximate maximum), moisture, fire, lightning, projectiles 
(from the guns of hunters and others), and theft. The magazine, therefore, 
should be located in a cool, secluded, well-drained place. The magazine should 
be well ventilated and not exposed to fire from burning grass or underbrush. 

Detonators and caps should never be kept in a magazine in which other 
explosives are stored. For storing such devices in quantities over 1,000, a 
separate fireproof container should be provided at a safe distance from the 
other magazine. 

The magazine should be securely locked and the key given to some trust- 
worthy person, who should have sole supervision over the magazine. 

When a new supply of explosives is received it* should be stored so that 
the oldest explosives will be used first. Packages should remain closed, 
and in storage it is well to allow good ventilation by not placing the packages 
too closely together. Some dynamite may leak — that is, the nitroglycerine 
may exude from its paper covering. To prevent this, boxes should be placed 
so that the cartridge will not stand on end. The strength of an explosive is 
decreased if it has leaked, and the deposit of leaked nitroglycerine is a 
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fiource of danger. Containers that have held explosives and are stained with 
nitroglycerine should be destroyed at once. The containers should be piled 
loosely in an open field, saturated with kerosene, and a flame applied by a 
train of paper. 

Packages of explosives should never be opened within the magazine, but 
in a properly sheltered place at a safe distance (never less than 50 feet) 
from the magazine. They are most safely opened with a hard-wood mallet 
and hard-wood wedge. Screw drivers should be used only for removing 
screws. Powder kegs should be opened only by removing the cap made for 
that purpose. Never drive a pick through the head of a powder keg. 

Before a magazine is altered or repaired, all explosives should be care- 
fully removed and the magazine thoroughly washed. There is then little 
danger, especially if no nails are driven into the floors, and if all tools 
used are made of wood or brass. 

Magazines should be kept clean and floors free from grit or dirt. The fire 
hazard is materially lessened by keeping the surrounding ground free from 
rubbish, leaves, dead grass or other combustible materials. 

No artificial heat of any kind, for thawing or other purposes, should be 
introduced into a magazine. Thawing should never be conducted in the 
magazine, but should be done in a separate building at a safe distance from 
the magazine. 

Practically all dynamites freeze at temperature ranging from 35 degrees to 
52 degrees F. or less. In order to use such explosives safely and to procure 
the maximum efficiency, they must be properly thawed before being used. 
When thawed, dynamite feels plastic or like soft putty between the fingers. 
When frozen or partly frozen it feels somewhat rigid and hard. Dynamite 
should be thawed completely, otherwise it can not be properly detonated. 
Improper detonation increases the production of poisonous gas and the 
possibility of igniting any explosive mixture of coal dust or coal gas which 
might be present in the air. After and during thawing, the nitroglycerine 
tends to separate from the dope and to run out of the cartridge. For this reason 
explosives should never be laid on end. No attempt should be made to 
thaw a frozen explosive by placing it on a shovel, or in a tin can, before 
an open fire, near a boiler, in an oven, on spteam pipes, in hot water, over 
a lighted candle or in the sunlight. During thawing, explosives are extremely 
sensitive and should be handled with great care. 

For thawing small quantities we would recommend a water-jacketed metal 
vessel closed with a tin cover. The wat«r before being poured into the 
vessel should be heated to a temperature not uncomfortable to the immersed 
hand. This temperature should never exceed 130 degrees F. 

WTien working on temporary operations, the manure thawer may be used 
to thaw small quantities of explosives. The explosives should be placed in a 
tight box and then surrounded with 12 or 18 incfaee of fresh manure. Such 
thawing is cheap, but slow in action. Explosives should never be placed 
directly in manure piles, for then the cartridge may absorb moisture and, 
through fermentation, may become as dangerously hot as 150 d^rees. 

When large quantities of explosives must be thawed, a thaw house situated 
at a safe distance from the magazine and other buildings should be provided. 
The capacity of the thaw house should be such that it will not hold more 
than is necessary for one shift. It should never hold more than 500 poimda 
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of explosives. Ezplosiyes may lose their strength if repeatedly thawed and 
frozen. It ia not safe to expose an explosive to long continuous heating, as 
some explosives are liable to decompose and explode. 

As a source of heat low pressure steam is probably one of the safest and 
most effective means of thawing explosives. Low pressure steam is usually 
available, and should not be used at a pressure in excess of three pounds. 
It is advisable to use both a pressure-reducing valve and a weighted relief 
valve in the steam line. The temperature of the air entering the thaw house 
should never exceed 130 degrees F. and it is desirable if possible to maintain 
the temperature at a uniform mark of 90 degrees F. 

In some thaw houses it may be more convenient to use hot water as a 
means of heating, in which case a greater radiating surface is required than 
for steam heating. If no other means for heating can be provided, a special 
small hot-water heater may be installed, but this must be in a separate 
compartment, placed at least four yards from the thaw house. 

In all work where there is blasting, it is recommended that the entire 
handling and firing of explosives be done by special men who are carefully 
selected and trained for their work. 

Explosives should never be handled by men carrying open lights or steel 
tools. 

Xo one should carry ordinary matches when entering a magazine. 

Geobge a. O'Rouree, 

Chief Engineer. 
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REPORT OF COUNSEL TO THE COMMISSION 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The imdersigned was appointed Counsel to the Commission on 
May 1, 1919, two months before the end of the fiscal year which 
this report covers. 

I have not confined myself entirely to a discussion of the work 
of the Bureau for the year ending June 30, 1919, but where 
the facts warranted it, have drawn on my experience as the head 
of the Legal Bureau since that time. 

My predecessor, in his report submitted last year, discussed 
in detail the various duties imposed upon the Counsel. I shall 
not repeat this, but shall confine myself to a discussion of some 
of the difficulties we encounter in our endeavor to carry on the 
work of the Bureau. 

THE MORELAND INVESTIGATION 

When I became Counsel, an investigation into the aflFairs of 
the State Fund and the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation was 
in progress, under the direction of Jeremiah F. Connor, Esq., 
Moreland Commissioner, appointed by the Governor. 

I was instructed by the Commission to co-operate with him 
in the conduct of the investigation, and was present at the various 
public hearings he held. The investigation as it developed raised 
many important questions on which the advice of counsel was 
sought. From the date of my appointment to December 31^ 
1919, when this report is submitted, a great deal of my time 
was devoted to the various phases of the investigation referred to. 
This was fully warranted by the importance of the facts dis- 
closed, but it has resulted in much greater pressure on an already 
overburdened office. 

INCREASE IN STAFF 

When I assumed office I found that the staff of the Legal 
Bureau was, in the main, greatly underpaid and that although 
the office was in large measure self sustaining, it did not have 
sufficient facilities to carry on its work in an efficient manner. 

[267] 
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I have had to beg literally for aid from other bureaus of the 
department, and only the helpful co-operation of several of the 
Commissioners and of the Secretary to the Commission has 
enabled the Bureau adequately to perform the duties assigned 
to it. There is no reason why a public law office should not be 
run a^ efficiently as a private law office, and it is false economy 
for it to be deprived of the staff that is required to do its work. 

After I had. been here for but a short time I was asked to pre- 
pare an estimate for the budget of the Legal Bureau for the 
ensuing year. I asked for an additional assistant counsel, 
another law clerk, a record clerk, and some additional steno- 
graphic and clerical help. I hope that the Governor and the 
L^islature will see fit to grant the requests that were made, 
for upon further familiarity with the important duties of the 
Bureau and the increased work coming to it as a result of the 
investigations conducted by the Moreland Commissioner I now 
find that my estimate was too modest and that I erred in asking 
for too little instead of too much. I would especially urge that 
the Bureau be allowed the increases asked for the stenographers 
and the clerical assistants employed by it, who to-day, I am 
ashamed to say, in many cases receive compensation that ia 
entirely insufficient to meet the increased cost of living. 

SUSPENDED SENTENCES IN LABOR LAW CASES 

A study of Labor Law prosecutions in the State of New York 
discloses a very large percentage of suspended sentences after 
conviction. 

The time has come when it is imperative to speak plainly about 
this condition rather than wait for some investigation growing 
out of a catastrophe like the Triangle Waist Company fire in 
"New York city, and the Binghamton Clothing Company fije 
upstate, to reproach us for our tacit acceptance of the situation. 

There is no better way to eliminate an evil than to throw the 

light of publicity upon it and present the facts openly and 

frankly. 

The Prevailing Practice 

The practice prevails all through the State, in the larger cities 
as well as in the town^ and villages, for magistrates to be unduly 
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lenient in suspending sentence after conviction for Labor Law 
violations. 

This is not intended to apply to every judge who sits on the 
trial of Labor Law prosecutions. The number of suspended 
sentences varies with each individual judge. Many of them 
co-operate fully and carefully in this respect. 

Any criticism, moreover, is directed not to the ability with 
which the judges decide the cases, but to their over-leniency. 
This appears in two ways: first, in their over-readiness to con- 
sent to the request of local counsel and defendants for adjourn- 
ment of trials, and, second^ in their reluctance to impose penalties 
upon conviction.* 

It is infrequent for the Counsel to the Industrial Commission 
to find himself at variance with the decision of the court so far 
as conviction or acquittal is concerned. It is the failure to 
impose the statutory penalties and the frequent suspension of 
sentence after conviction that we complain of. The criticism is 
meant in a constructive way. The Industrial Commission is 
waging a campaign of education, and knowing that it rarely 
resorts to prosecution without first exhausting every other means, 
feels that it should have as a needful accessory, the punitive power 
of the court. 

Employers Generally Obey Labor Laws 

The great mass of employers in this State obey the Labor 
Law. Many of them go far beyond its requirements. It is to 
the interest of such employers, as well as of the general public, 
that those who violate the law be brought to task in a manner 
that will serve as a deterrent to others. Those who disregard the 
law should in some measure be made to bear the burden of the 
expense to which they put the State in prosecuting them. 



* The penalties for violation of the Labor Law are found in the Penal Law. 
Section 1276 contains the ji^neral penalties for violation of the Labor Law, 
riz: — for a first oflFensc by a fine of not les than twenty or more than 
fifty dollars; for a second offense by a fine of not less than fifty nor more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing thirty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment; for a third offense 
by a fine of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than sixty days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. With but few exceptions labor law prosecutions are charged as first 
offenses. 
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Judges Not Conyersant with Ottr Problems 

The Industrial Commisfiion is charged with the enforcement 
t)f the Labor Law, the \rw which directly aifecta th-e health, the 
ivelfare, the safety, the very lives of the working men, women 
and children of the State. It cannot discharge that dnty properly 
without a greater measure of co-operation, in the imposition of 
statutory penalties after conviction, from many of the judges 
who try our cases. Many of them, with their multifarious duties, 
do not appreciate how important their final disposition of these 
cases is to an effective enforcement of the Labor Law; they are 
not in a position to be conversant with the complex problems of 
administration with which the Industrial Commission is con- 
fronted, or with the difficulties it encounters in its efforts to obtain 
-compliance with these statutory requirements. In consequence, 
many of the judges have been prone to r^ard our cases as 
•essentially criminal proceedings, and in imposing sentence to 
consider the individual offender solelv, rather than to treat such 

proceedings as a part, and the most important part, of the expensive 
machinery built up by the State for the proper enforcement of 
these beneficent laws. 

Suspended Sentences an Adverse Factor 

• 

A suspended sentence in any one case may have but a slight 
"bearing on the effective enforcement of the Labor Law. In the 
aggregate, a large number of suspended sentences becomes a most 
serious adverse factor. The significance of this can only be 
appreciated when a picture of the situation as a whole is pre- 
sented. For this purpose there will be outlined the results of 
Labor Law prosecutions in this State for a period of two and a 
half years, from July 1, 1917, to December 31, 1919. 

Brief reference will be made to the record of such prosecutions 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. The results since that 
time will be analyzed in detail. 
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LABOR LAW PROSECUTIONS 

Tor tu£ Year £nding June 30, 1918. 
Factory Cases* 

In Xew York city (the First Inspection District) 1,526 
factory cases were disposed of for the year ending June 30, 1918, 
with 967 convictions, resulting in 438 suspended sentences and 
529 fines, aggregating $11,930. The percentage of suspended 
sentences was 45. 

In the rest of the State (the Second Inspection District) 347 
factory cases were disposed of, with 221 convictions, resulting 
in 162 suspended sentences and 59 fines, aggregating $1,310. 
The percentage of suspended sentences was 73. 

Cases dismissed by consent on compliance with the Commission's orders, 
and those undisposed of at the end of the year, make up for the most part 
the difference between the number of prosecutions commenced and number 
of convictions obtained. 

Fire Protection in Factories 

There were 156 prosecutions disposed of in Xew York city 
for violation of the law dealing with fire protection in factories, 
with 135 convictions, resulting in 123 fines, a^regating $3,005, 
and 12 suspended sentences. The percentage of suspended 
sentences was 9. 

In the rest of the State, 78 prosecutions for violation of fire 
protection laws in factories were disposed of, resulting in 46 
convictions, with 14 fines, aggregating $280, and 32 suspended 
sentences. The percentage of suspended sentences was 70. 

In this connection it should be noted that the jurisdiction of 
the Industrial Commission over fire protection in factories in 



* For the purpose of inspection under the Labor Law, the state is divided 
generally into two districts, the first inspection district covering New York 
Citv and vicinity and the second inspection district covering the rest of 
the State. 

The State Industrial Commission's records show 47,751 factories in Xew 
York City (the First Inspection District), employing 760,904 workers, 
and 10.673 factories in the rest of the State (the Second Inspection District), 
employing 623,984 workers. The Commisaion in the First Inspection District 
has no jurisdiction over structural requirements or exits, and over the laws 
prohibiting smokin? in factories, and reniiiring fire drilU, fire alarm svstcni"* 
and automatic sprinklers. The jurisdiction in the up-State or Second Inspec- 
tion District is much more extensive for it includes all of the foregoing. 

Inspection of mercantile establishments was until May, 1910, limited to 
ritie<% of the first and second class, with a snuill number of inspections in 
third rla!»8 cities to cover the one day of rest in seven law. Since then the 
Commission's jurisdiction has been extended to cover all cities. 
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New York city is limited to locked door cases. Up-State, the 
jurisdiction is mnch more extensive, covering structural require- 
ments for exits, fire escapes, fire alarm signals, fire drills, locked 
doors and the prohibition of smoking in factories. 

Mercaatile CaBes 

In New York city 1,163 prosecutions for violation of the 
Labor Law in mercantile establishments were disposed of, with 
1^108 convictions, resulting in 338 fines, aggr^ating $7,435, 
and 775 suspended sentences. The percentage of suspended 
sentences was 70. 

In the rest of the State there were 141 such cases disposed of, 
with 130 convictions, resulting in 27 fines, aggregating $515, 
and 103 suspended sentences. The percentage of suspended 
sentences was 80. 

Summary of Su^eaded Sentences 

In New York city, for the year ending June 30, 1918, there 
were 2,075 convictions in Labor Law cases, covering all branches 
of the work, with 862 fines and 1,213 suspended sentences, the 
percentage of suspended sentences being 58. 

In the rest of the State there were 351 such convictions, with 
M fines and 265 suspended sentences, the percentage of sus- 
pended sentences being 75. 

LABOR LAW PROSECUTIONS 

Year Ending June 30, 1919 
SmaU Percentage of Acquittals 

The statistical tables for this period, group under one heading, 
the acquittals, the cases withdrawn from prosecution, and those 
dismissed by consent, upon compliance with orders of the Com- 
xiission. For the new fiscal year the tables group these various 
classes separately. 

I have had a computation made to show the percentage of 
•cquittals in Labor Law cases for the year ending June 30, 1919. 
This of course does not include the large number of cases where we 
eonsent to a dismissal of the proceedings, upon compliance with 
the orders issued. 
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The result is encouraging and demonstrates not only the co- 
operation of the courts in this respect, but indicates how careful 
Counsel to the Industrial Commission is in commencing and 
pressing these prosecutions. 

In Xew York city the percentage of acquittals in factory 
cases was 3 and there was the same percentage in mercantile 
eases. 

Up-State the percentage of acquittals in factory cases was 15, 
and in mercantile cases 7. 

Large Percentage of Suspended Sentences 

The very large percentage of suspended sentences after con- 
victions have been obtained is the most discouraging feature of 
our work. 

In KTew York city, for the year ending June 30, 1919, there 
were 1,839 convictions in Labor Law cases, covering all branches 
of the work, with 823 fines and 1,016 suspended sentences. The 
percentage of suspended sentences was 55. 

TTp-State there were 357 such convictions, with 108 fines and 
249 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended sentences 
being 70 per cent. 

The detailed results of the prosecution work for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, follow: 

Factory Cases 

There were 1,424 prosecutions for Factory Law violations 
commenced in New York city, with total fines of $11,340; 382 
prosecutions for similar violations were commenced in the rest 
of the State, with total fines of $1,550. 

Suspended Sentences in Factory Cases 

In New York city there were 943 convictions for Factory Law 
violations, resulting in 523 fines and 420 suspended sentences. 
The proportion of suspended sentences was 44 per cent. 

In the rest of the State there were 214 convictions for Factory 
Law violations, resulting in 73 fines and 141 suspended sentences. 
The proportion of suspended sentences was 66 per cent. 

It should be noted that the diflference between the number of prosepu- 
tions commenced and number of convictions obtained in factory and mer- 
cantile cases, in the two inspection districts, is made up almost wholly of 
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cases dismissed by consent on compliance with the commission's orders, 
and those undisposed of at the end of the fiscal year. Those figures are 
omitted to avoid unnecessary statistics. The percentage of acquittals has been 
referred to above. 

Fire Protection in Factories 

In New York city the jurisdiction of the Commission in fire 
protection matters, as has been stated, is limited to locked doors 
in factories. There were 119 convietion« in such cases, with 97 
fines, aggregating $2,175, and 22 suspended sentences, the per- 
centage of suspended sentences being 18. 

In the rest of the State where the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion over fire protection matters is much more eortensive and 
covers all the laws dealing with the fire hazard in factories, there 
were 39 convictions in fire protection cases in factories, resulting 
in 17 fines, aggregating $375, and 22 suspended sentences. The 
percentage of suspended sentences was 56. 

Factory Child Labor Cases 

In New York city there were 396 convictions for violation 
of the Child Labor Law in factories. These resulted in 148 
fines and 248 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended 
sentences being 62 per cent. 

In the rest of the State there were 139 convictions for violation 
of the Child Labor Law in factories, resulting in 42 fines and 
97 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended sentences 
being 70 per cent. 

Mercantile Cases 

In New York city 1,018 prosecutions for violation of the 
Labor Law in mercantile establishments were commenced, with 
total fines of $6,375; in the rest of the State 199 prosecutions 
for violation of the Labor Law in mercantile establishmoits were 
commenced, with total fines of $710. 

Suspended Sentences in Mercantile Cases 

In New York city there were 896 convictions for violation of 
the Labor Law in mercantile establishments, with 300 fines and 
596 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences 
being 67. 
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In the second inspection district, four prosecutions for viola- 
of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments, with 35 fines 
and 108 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended 
sentences being 76. 

Child Labor Cases in Mercantile Establishments 

In New York City there were 647 convictions for violation 
of the Child Labor Law in mercantile establishments, with 181 
fines and 466 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended 
sentences being 72. 

In the rest of the State there were 77 convictions for violation 
of the Child Labor Law in mercantile establishments, with 12 
fines and 65 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended 
sentences being 84. 



SUSPENDED SENTENCES — LABOR LAW PROSECUTIONS 

Yeas Ending Junk 30^ 1010. 

FACTORY CASES 

PtreenUifft 
Proaecutiont Fines of aequiUcdt 

New York City 1.424 $11,340 00 3 

Up-State 382 1,550 00 15 

Suspended Sentences in Factobt Cases 

ALL FACTORY LAW VIOLATIONS 

Percentage of 
Suapended suspended 

Convietione Fines sentences sentences 

New York City 043 523 420 44 

Up-State 214 73 141 66 

FIRE PROTECTION IN FACTORIES 

New York City 110 07 22 18 

Up-State 30 17 22 56 

FACTORY CHILD LABOR CASES 

New York City 306 148 248 62 

Up-State 130 42 07 70 

MERCANTILE CASES 

Percentage 
Prosecutions Fines of ctequitlals 

New York City 1,018 $6,375 00 3 

Up-State 100 710 00 7 

Suspended Sentences in Mercantilb Cases 

ALL MERCANTILE LAW VIOLATIONS 

Perceniage of 
Suspended suspended 

Convidums Fines sentences sentences 

New York City 806 300 506 67 

Up-State 143 36 108 76 
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MERCANTILE CHILD LABOR CASES 

Perccntageif 
6uapended tu^pendtd 

ConvirtionB Finca sentences aenlenceg 

NewYorkCity W7 181 466 72 

Up-State 77 12 65 84 

fc-UMMARY OF SUbPENDED SENTENCES 

NewYorkCity 1,839 823 1,016 55 

Up-State 357 108 249 70 

LABOR LAW PROSECUTIONS 
From July 1, 1»19, to December 31, 1919 
Percentage of Acquittals 
In I^Tew York city the percentage of acquittals in factory cases 
during this period was 2.5, and in mercantile cases 2.76. 

Up-State the percentage of acquittals in factory cases was 9.5, 
and in mercantile cases 10. 

Large Percentage of Suspended Sentences 
In New York city there were 909 convictions in Labor Law 

cases, covering all branches of the work, with 483 fines and 426 

suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences 

being 47. 

TJp-State there were 203 such convictions, with 63 fines and 

140 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended sentences 

being 69 per cent. 

The detailed results of the prosecution work for this period 

follow : 

Factory Cases 

There were 504 prosecutions for Factory Law violations com- 
menced in Xew York city, with total fines of $4,800; 197 prose- 
cutions for similar violations were commenced in the rest of the 
State, resulting in total fines of $740. 

Suspended Sentences in Factory Cases 

In New York city there were 11 acquittals and 410 convic- 
tions of Factory Law violations, resulting in 203 fines and 207 
suspended sentences. Tlie proportion of suspended sentences 
was 60 per cent. 

In the rest of the State there were 13 acquittals and 137 con- 
victions for Factory Law violations, resulting in 32 fines and 
105 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended sentences 
bein^ 77 per cent. 
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lire Protection in Factories 

Lq ^ew York city thei*e were 31 convictions for locked doors 
in factories (the Commission's jurisdiction over the fire hazard 
in factories in New York city is limited to such cases), resulting 
in 26 fines and 5 suspended sentences, the proportion of suspended 
sentences being 16 per cent. 

In the rest of the State there v^ere 31 convictions for violation 
of the laws dealing with all matters relating to the fire hazard in 
factories, which resulted in 6 fines and 25 suspended sentences, 
the percentage of suspended sentences being 81.* 

Factory Quid Labor Cases 

In New York city there were 296 convictions for violation 
of the Child Labor Law in factories, resulting in 127 fines and 
169 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences 
being 67. 

In the rest of the State there were 67 convictions for viola- 
tion of the Child Labor Law in factories, resulting in 16 fines 
and 51 suspended sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences 
being 76. 

Mercantile Cases 

In New York city there were 476 prosecutions commenced 
for violation of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments, 
resulting in total fines of $4,970. 

In the rest of the State there were 88 such prosecutions com- 
menced, resulting in fines aggregating $440. 

Suspended Sentences in Mercantile Cases 

In New York city there were 12 acquittals and 420 convictions 
in mercantile cases, resulting in 224 fines and 196 suspended 
sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences being 47.t 

In the rest of the State there were 7 acquittals and 63 convic- 
tions in such cases, resulting in 28 fines and 35 suspended 
sentences, the percentage of suspended sentences being 56. 

* There were also 3 acquittals in these cases up-State and 10 were dismissed 
by consent on compliance with orders of the Commission. In New York 
City all the cases disposed of resulted in convictions. 

t The remaining prosecutions in each inspection district were dismissed 
by consent on compliance with the Conunission's orders^ or were still pending 
on December SI, 1919. 
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Mercantile Child Labor Cases 

In New York city there were 310 convictions for violation of 
the Child Labor Law in mercantile establishments, resulting in 
146 fines and 164 suspended sentences, the percentage of sus- 
pended sentences being 53. 

In the rest of the State there were 36 such convictions, result- 
ing in 13 fines and 23 aruspended sentences, the percentage of 
suspended sentences being 64. 

Ma&ufacturing in Tenements 

In New York city there were 87 prosecutions commenced for 
violation of the law regulating manufacturing in tenements. 
There were 4 acquittals and Y9 convictions, resulting in 56 fines, 
for a total of $1,135, and 23 suspended sentences. The per- 
centage of suspended sentences was 29. Five cases were left 
undisposed of on December 31, 1919. 

Mines and Quarries 

In the second inspection district, four prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the law dealing with mines and quarries were commenced. 

There were three convictions and a fine was imposed in each case, 
with a total of $75. One case was undisposed of on December 31, 

1919. 



SUSPENDED SENTENCES — LABOR LAW PROSECUTIONS 

Jttly 1, 1919, TO Decembeb 31, 1919 

FACTORY CASES 

PercenUtgt 
Protecutiont Fines of acquittals 

NewYorkCity 604 14,800 00 . 2.5 

Up-State 197 740 00 9.5 

Suspended Sentences in Factobt Cases 

ALL FACTORY LAW VIOLATIONS 

Pereentoffe of 
Sittpended tuepended 
Convictiona Fines aenUnees sentences 

NewYorkCity 410 203 207 50 

Up-State 137 32 105 77 

FIRE PROTECTION IN FACTORIES 

NewYorkCity 31 26 5 16 

Up-State 31 6 25 81 

FACTORY CHILD LABOR CASES 

NewYorkCity 296 127 169 57 

Up-State 67 16 61 76 
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MERCANTILE CASES 

PercentcLoe of 
ProaeeutionM Fines acquittaU 

New York City 476 $4,970 00 2.75 

Upstate 88 440 00 10 

Suspended Sentences in Mercantile Cases 

ALL MERCANTILE LAW VIOLATIONS 

Percentage of 
Suspended suspended 

ConwuAions Fines sentences sentences 

NewYorkCity 420 224 196 47 

Up-State 63 28 35 56 

MERCANTILE CHILD LABOR CASES 

NewYorkCity 310 146 164 53 

Up-State 36 13 23 64 

MANUFACTURING IN TENEMENTS 

NewYorkCity 79 56 23 29 

MINES AND QUARRIES 

Up-State 3 3 

SUMMARY OF SUSPENDED SENTENCES 

Percentage of 
Siupended suspended 

Convictions Fines sentences sentences 

NewYorkCity 909 483 426 47 

Up-State 203 63 140 69 

SununAiy of Suspended Sentences 

The percentage of fnispended semenceF in all Labor Law cases 
for the two and one-half years we have been considering, is as 
follows : 

New York City Up-State 

July, 1917, to June, 1918 58 75 

July, 1918, to June, 1919 55 70 

July, 1919, to December, 1919 47 69 

Efforts to Reduce Suspended Sentences 

Since the present Counsel to the Industrial Commission 
assumed office on May 1, 1919, it has been his endeavor to bring 
about a reduction in the number of suspended sentences imposed 
upon conviction in these Labor Law cases, which the foregoing 
figures show to be excessive all through the State and more so 
in the second, or up-State, inspection district. In New York 
city the figures for the six. months ending December 31, 1919, 
do not adequately reflect the real situation. The great bulk of 
our Labor Law cases in that city are tried before five magistrates, 
rotating in what is known as the Municipal Term of the City 
Magistrates' Court. About one-half of all the suspended 
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sentences in Labor Law cases in i^ew York city during the last 
six months have been imposed by one of these five magistrates. 
If this judge had suspended sentence in the same percentage of 
cases as the others average, the figures of the last •six months in 
New York city would have told a different story. He is courteous 
and prompt in the disposition of our cases and I believe that 
familiarity with the situation as a whole will result in a decrease 
of suspended sentences by him in these cases. This tendency has 
already made itself manifest. I hope for similar improved 
results in this respect up-State when the facts and figures herein 
presented are fully appreciated. 

The Court of Special Sessions in New York city tries bui 
few Labor Law prosecutions. The cases there are limited for 
the most part to violations of the Mattress Law and the number 
of suspended sentences imposed upon conviction is small. While 
the subject is not covered by this article, reference should be 
made to the splendid co<>peration the Commission is receiving 
from this court in the disposition of prosecutions for failure of 
employers to carry Workmen's Compensation insurance. 

Commission Reluctant to Prosecute 

In considering the foregoing statistics, it should be noted that 
only a small percentage of Labor Law violations are referred 
to counsel for prosecution. This will be referred to in detail 
later. 

Furthermore, even after a prosecution has been commenced 
there is a large number of cases, where if the orders issued by the 
department are subsequently complied with, counsel does not 
ask for the imposition of a fine, but oonsents to a dismissal of the 
proceedings. This applies to orders involving structural changes^ 
the installation of fixtures, apparatus and the like. It also 
applies to structural requirements for safety in case of fire. 

In such cases, the Commission has been most patient. The 
owner or employer is notified of the violation by the Bureau of 
Inspection. He is given ample opportunity to comply; if he 
fails, a warning letter is then sent out by counsel; if that does 
not produce results, prosecution is commenced- Although the 
department has been put to all this trouble and expense, if the 
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owner or employer iinallj complies with the orders issued, the 
department does not ask that he be penalized, but consents to 
a dismissal of the proceedings against him. That has been the 
practice for some years and before I became Counsel to the Com- 
missioiL It is only in exceptional cases where the employer uses 
improper or obstructive tactics that this procedure is not 
followed. 

This attitude of forbearance by the department, while there 
is a good deal to be said for it, is open to the objection that it 
affords an opportunity for dilatory tactics by some employers 
where important measures of safety and sanitation are involved. 

I refer to it in detail to show how desirous the Commission 
is to secure the co-operation of employers and owners, and how 
reluctant it has always been to insist upon an enforcement of the 
penal provisions of the statute save where absolutely necessary. 

So that when we discuss the problem of suspended sentences 
in Labor Law prosecutions we have removed from consideration : 
first, the large percentage of violations which are not even 
referred to counsel, and second, the large number of prosecutions 
where it has been the practice of the department not to ask for 
the imposition of a fine, but to consent to a dismissal of the pro- 
ceedings upon compliance with its orders. 

Cases Where Conunissioa Urges Penalties 

This leaves the group of cases with which we are directly 
eoncemed, where the department urges that a fine be imposed 
upon conviction, and where the problem of suspended sentmices 
ifi fraught with such far-reaching consequences. 

These cases cover violations of the Child Labor Law, the One- 
Day-of-Rest-in-Seven Law, the provisions r^ulating the hours 
of labor of women in industry, prohibiting locked doors and 
smoking in factories, and the like. 

SmaU Percentage of Violations Referred to Counsel 

Even in these cases a surprisingly small percentage is referred 
to coimsel for prosecution, and then, except in the case of locked 
doors, not until the employer or owner has, as a general rule, 
been warned by the Bureau of Inspection. 
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For a period of four months, beginning July 1, 1919, the 
following was the percentage of violations sent to counsel for 
prosecution : 

Fctctoriee : 

Illegal child labor 43 per cent. 

Illegal hours .' 56 per cent. 

Prohibited employment 33 per cent. 

Merccmtile Esidblishtnents : 

illegal child labor 14 per cent. 

Illegal employment of women 19 per cent. 

Violation of day of rest law 24 per cent. 

After a case is sent to counsel, the facts are carefully gone 
over with the inspector, and where prosecution is not warranted, 
that is certified to the Commission with a recommendation for 
withdrawal. 

Why Penalties Should be Imposed 

The labor laws we are now considering are simple in their 
requirements, and have been on the statute books for a long time. 
Abstracts of the laws are posted in every establishment or place 
inspected by the Industrial Commission. 

The distinguishing feature of these violations is that they are 
temporary in character, or relate to conditions which may change 
at any moment. The failure to provide a sufficient number of 
exits when complied with has a certain permanency. A child 
who is illegally employed, however, may be discharged after a 

prosecution has been commenced, but that does not prevent the 
subsequent re-employment of that child in the same establish- 
ment, or another violation of the Child Labor Law there on subse- 
quent occasions. These are all temporary and changing condi- 
tions which t!he department through its inspection force, in the 
very nature of things, is unable to cope with sufficiently. It can- 
not make inspections of establishments coming imder its juris- 
diction with the degree of frequency necessary to meet these 
changing conditions. 

Inspection Alone Inadequate 

The work of inspection, to be of lasting value in these cases, 
must be supplemented by the certainty of punishment of the 
offender wherever such a violation as we are now considering is 
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di^ooTeredL and where a proeeeotion has been instituted. It is 
self-evident that the number of such nidations that are found 
on inspection is but a small percentage of those whidi occur dur- 
ing the remaining part of the time when the pronises are not 
visited by inspeetors. 

The impositiim of a penalty <m conviction for such violation 
is. therefore, an indispensable aid to the enforcement of the Iaw« 
because of its deterrent eflFect- 

Jmdcea Aid EswntUl 

There are, of course, individual cases when a suspended sen- 
tence may be called for, but a record of from 47 per cent* to 
58 per cent of suspended sentences in labor law cases in Xew 
York city, and 69 per cent, to 75 per cent up-State is entirely 
too high. This is particularly so in view of the fact that only 
a small percentage of violations discovered result in prosecution 
and of these a large number are dismissed by consent on com- 
pliance with orders issued by the Commission. 

The judges of the State who hear these important cases have 
it in their power to render most eflFective aid in stamping out 
illegal child labor and the unlawful employment of women in 
our industrial establishments. They have it in their power to 
enforce a more widespread observance of the Labor Law gen- 
erally. Prosecution and conviction alone will never accomplish 
this result- They must be supplemented by the certainty of a 
penalty where such a violation is discovered. The large num- 
ber of suspended sentences now imposed in Labor Law cases 
tends to perpetuate the evil conditions sought to be remedied 
by statute, and to obstruct the efforts of the department to enforce 
these regulatory measures. The judges have the power, and 
theirs must be the responsibility if they fail to exercise it. All 
we can do is to call public attention to these matters, and to plead 
for a closer and more sympathetic co-operation between the Com- 
mission and the courts, in order that the purpose and intent of 

these beneficent laws, so important to the safety and welfare 
of the people, may be fully carried out. 
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RECOMMEKBATIOK FOR AMENDMENTS OF THE LABOR LAW 

The assistant counsel in charge of Labor Law prosecutions was 
present at seyeral conferences with Oommissioner Lynch and the 
supervising factory inspectors to consider amendments to .the 
Labor Law. The amendments there agreed upon are being pre- 
pared and will be submitted to the Commission shortly. 

APPEALS IN COMPENSATION CASES 

We have made a change in the method heretofore adopted with 
reference to appeal statistics. In prior annual reports of the 
Legal Bureau the number of notices of appeal received, rather 
than the number of cases in which appeals were taken, was used 
as the basis. From a statistical standpoint, such a method of 
oomputation is open to objection and is confusing. For example, 
several notices of appeal may be served in one case, resulting in 
the preparation of one set of findings by the Commission, one 
record on appeal, and in a single argument before the Appellate 
Division. Thus, an appeal may be taken from the decision of a 
deputy; then a rehearing is had before a Commissioner and a 
second notice of appeal filed from his decision. The former 
practice in the ofiice has been to count this as two appeals. In 
this report it will be considered as one appeal, for I believe the 
correct basis to be the number of cases in which an appeal is 
taken, rather than the number of notices of appeal served. 

Of course, when a case on appeal is argued and disposed of 
by the Appellate Division, and subsequently another appeal is 
taken from the Commission's action thereon, it would under our 
method be treated as two appeals. It is very rare, however, for 
such a situation to be presented VTithin any one fiscal year. 

Mr. David Gottlieb, my predecessor's record clerk, has been 
good enough to make a compilation for me of the appeals cases 
handled by the L^al Bureau for the year ending June SO, 1919. 
Under the heading of "Appeals to the Appellate Division," the 
first column sets forth the figures arrived at by the use of the new 
method I have referred to, that is, the number of cases in which 
appeals were taken to the Appellate Division. There is set forth 
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in the second column for the purpose of comparison with last 
year's annual report, the figures based upon the old method, that 
is, the number of notices of appeal received. 

APPEALS TO APPELLATE DIVISION 

Neu> Mtlhod Old Mtthcd 

Number of Number of 

cases in notices of 
which appeals appeal 

were taken received 

Pending and undetermined on July 1, 1919 187 259 

Cases in which appeals were taken between July 1, 1918, 
and June 30, 1919 444 622 

Total number of cases requiring attention during 
the fiscal year 631 881 

DISPOSITION OF APPEALS TO THE APPELLATE DIVISION 

Appeals withdrawn 184 257 

Claims disallowed on rehearing and appeals withdrawn . 60 - 84 

Awards affirmed 119 165 

Cases remitted to the Commission for further hearing. . 14 20 

Appeals dismissed for want of prosecution 8 11 

Appeals dismissed by consent 1 1 

Awards reversed 42 59 

Pending and undetermined on June 30, 1919 203 24 

Totals 631 881 



COURT OF APPEALS GASES 

A& there is practically no occasion for serving more than one 
notice of appeal in cases appealed to the Court of Appeals, there 
is no change here from the statistical method employed in last 
year's annual report. 



APPEALS TO THE COURT OF APPEALS 

Number of eases 

Pending and xmdetermined on Jtdy 1, 1918 X5 

Cases in which appeals were taken between July 1, 1918, and June 

30. 1919 39 



Total number of cases requiring attention during the fiscal year. . 



54 
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DISPOSITION OF APPEALS TO THE COURT OF APPEALS 

Appeals withdrawn 2 

Appeals afSrmed 34 

Appeals dismissed for want of prosecution 

Appeals dismissed by the Court 2 

Awards reversed ' 11 

Pending and undetermined on June 30, 1919 5 

Total 54 



APPEALS TO THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Number of ca^e-^ 

Pending and undetermined on July 1, 1918 1 

Cases in which appeals were taken between July 1, 1918, and June 
30, 1919 1 

Total number of cases requiring attention during the fiscal year. . 2 



DISPOSITION OF APPEALS TO THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Awards reversed 1 

Pending and undetermined on June 30, 1919 1 



Total 



2 



RECORDS IN APPEAL CASES 

I have made a change in the method of keeping appeal records 
and have installed a new system which combines an alphabetical 
loose leaf ledger system with a card index system showing the 
status of each case. This enables ns at a glance to determine 
how the appeal work of the Bureau is prc^ressing. In the card 
index file, the cases are grouped under such headings as 

Notices of Appeal Received 

Folder Requested 

With Hearing Stenographer 

Received for Findings 

Findings Served 

Proposed Case Served 

PHnted Case Served 

Argued 

Disposed of 

As the case progresses its card is moved into the appropriate 
compartment. 
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This new fljstem, which was installed with the assistance of 
Mr. Leonard W. Hatch, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, has 
already been of great aid to us and will be increasinglv helpful 
in the future work of the office. 

DELAY Df APPEALS 

The Compensation Law was designed to afford speedy relief 
to an injured workman or his dependoits. Every appeal neces- 
sarily holds up the payment of the award made by the Commis- 
sion. In many cases, however, there is altogether too much delay 
in disposing of the appeals taken. With the coK)peration of the 
Chief of the Division of Claims, we have succeeded in having 
the folders with the minutes transcribed up to date sent to us 
much more quickly than in the past There is still room for 
considerable improvement in this connection. 

IN CREASE IN APPEALS 

The number of appeals to the Appellate Division is beginning 
to show a marked increase over previous years. This will be 
reflected in the annual report of the Bureau for the next year. 
The increase is due in part to the passage of the law at the last 
session of the L^slature putting an end to direct settlements 
with claimants. For the year ending June 30, 1918, there were 
30,647 direct settlements as against 21,551 claims filed with the 
Commission. For the year ending June 30, 1919, there were 
28,448 direct settlements as against 21,657 claims filed with the 
Commission. (The law eliminating direct settlements went into 
effect on May 14, 1919.) 

Under the new law, every compensation case appears on the 
Commission's calendar. This addition of 30,000 compensation 
cases to the calendar every year is bound to result in an increased 
number of appeals. 

We have already felt this and it will require an additional 
assistant counsel to help in the preparation of the Commission's 
findings in these appeals cases to enable us to keep up with our 
work. 

DELAY DUE TO APPEAL PRACTICE 

Under the law, the employer has thirty days from the date 
of the entry of the award within which to take an appeal to the 
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Appellate Division. I believe that this time is too great and 
should be cut in half. When we are served with a notice of 
appeal we send for the folder with minutes transcribed to date. 
When it is received, the Commission's findings are prepared and 
submitted for signature. They are then served on the parties 
in interest. Under the existing practice, the appellant has thirty 
days thereafter within which to serve his proposed case. Two 
copies of the proposed case are submitted to tiiis office and are 
compared by a law clerk with the original records and one copy- 
returned with any corrections that may be found. 

W^e are in urgent need of an additional law clerk for this work, 
if the cases are to be compared thoroughly and without delay. 
I have asked for this new position in next year's budget. 

After a proposed case is returned, the appellant has twenty 
days thereafter within which to serve his printed case, which, 
when received is examined in this office and certified by the 
Commission. 

If the Commission's award is affirmed by the Appellate 
Division by a divided court, an appeal may be taken to the Court 
of Appeals as a matter of right. If the award is affirmed unani- 
mously an appeal to the Court of Appeals may be taken only 
if allowed by the Appellate Division or by the Court of Appeals 
upon motion made for that purpose before the end of the next 
term succeeding that on which the appeal was decided. 

I believe that it is possible to secure a more speedy argument 
and disposition of these appeals by an appropriate amendment 
of the Rules of Practice, and hope to present specific recommenda- 
tions on that subject before the end of the next fiscal year. 

REVIEW AND REHEARING BY THE COMMISSION 

One source of delay in disposing of appeals is the present 
method of rehearing and review by the Commission, of cases 
passed upon by deputies or even by Commissioners. There has 
been no settled practice in such cases. The Commission is now 
engaged with the assistance of counsel, in preparing a set of mles 
for such rehearings and review which I believe will have an 
excellent effect on the more speedy di^osition of the appeal work. 
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APPEALS BY VmSSUMED UiPLOYERS 

Some question has arisen with respect to the ri^t of an unin- 
sured employer to aj^ieal from the award made against him bj 
the Commission without filing a bond as securitf therefor. I do 
not believe that the present law will permit this. Certainly the 
L^islatnre never intended to give a violator of tiie law any suoh 
right, but all doubt on that point should be removed by appro- 
priate legislation. 

IirrOfiMAL PRACTICS BEFORE THE COMMISSIOH 

The proceedings in compensation cases are necessarily informal 
in character. The law expressly provides that in hearing such 
cases, the Commission is not to be bound by technical rules of 
evidence. Furthermore, with but one exception, none of our 
deputies is a lawyer. With the great pressure of work upon 
them, it is not strange that our records on appeal should not be 
as complete and as well arranged as those in ordinary legal 
actions. In conference had with the hearing Commissioners, I 
have, from time to time, made suggestions to improve this con- 
dition. I am glad to say, however, that the Appellate Division 
of the third department has realized the diflSculties with which 
the Commission is confronted and has been most patient in this 
matter. 

COtLBCXIOV OF UNPAID AWARI>S 

Section 50 of the Worfanen^s Compensation Law requires 
employers coming under the act to carry insurance for their 
employees in case of accident. 

Wliert Insurance Is Cairitd 

Where this provision is complied with, payment of awards 
made by the Commission is largely a matter of course. Where 
an insurance carrier or a self-insurer delays unduly in making 
payment to the injured employee or his dependents, the case is 
sent to the L^al Bureau for collection. This is done in but rare 
instances, and the imposition against such delinquents of the 
penalties provided for by the law will gradually do away with 
all such cases. 

10 
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Awards Against Non-Insurers 

The failure of many employers in the State to carry workmen's 
compensation insurance, as required by law, results in hundreds 
of unpaid awards being sent to the Legal Bureau every year for 
collection, and it is these cases which present one of the most 
serious problems with which the Commission is confronted. 

Record of CoUections for Past Year 

During the past year under the direction of my predecessor, 
considerable progress wajB made in collecting unpaid awards 
against non-insurers. For the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
sum of $40,306.46 was collected, of which $23,416.90 was 
received through this office, and $16,885.56 paid directly to claim- 
ants after proceedings for collection had been instituted by the 
Legal Bureau, and, in many cases, after judgment had been 
entered, execution issued, and examinations in supplementary 
proceedings had. 

This compares favorably with the record for preceding years; 
for in 1917 the sum total amounting to $19,974.45 was collected 
and in 1918 the Bureau succeeded in collecting $20,951.41. 

Collection Records 

When I became counsel to the Commission on May 1, 1919, 
I found that notwithstanding this progress which had been made, 
conditions in the collection division were not entirely satisfactory. 
Records were in poor shape and it was impossible to keep track 
of the status of the various cases and to see that they received the 
necessary attention. 

A new system of records was installed along the lines of that 
adopted for appeals cases, which I have already referred to. We 
have now, as a part of our collection records, a card index system 
showing the exact status of every collection case. The cases are 
grouped under various headings, among others: "Received for 
Collection," "Decision and Award Prepared," "Judgment 
Entered," " Execution Issued," " Examination in Supplementary 
Proceedings," "Payments on Account," "Motion to Punish for 
Contempt," etc. As the case progresses, the card is moved in 
to the proper compartment. A glance discloses the exact con- 
dition of the collection work of the Bureau and shows just what 
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cases require immediate attention. A good card index system 
is an indispensable aid to the proper conduct of collection work. 
Since I became counsel I have given special attention to this 
branch of the work, for I was convinced that no eflFort was too 
great and no step should be left unturned to secure to the injured 
workmen and their dependents the benefits that the law intended 
that they should receive and of which they may be deprived only 
because the employer himself has violated its provisions. 

Seoent CoUections 

The eflForts made under my direction with the zealous and con- 
scientious assistance of Mr. Alexander A. Tausky, assistant 

counsel in charge of the division of collection, have been pro- 
ductive of excellent results which will fully appear in next year's 
annual report. Suffice it to say, at this time, that for the first 
month I was counsel to the Commission, the month of May, 1919, 
the total collections of unpaid awards amounted to $2,146.23. 
Since then the collections by months have been as follows: 

June $5,579 37 

July 9,023 35 

August 8,172 60 

September * 7,427 35 

October 10,850 76 

November 8,480 95 

December 13,757 46 



For six months of the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1919, 
we have succeeded in collecting unpaid awards amounting to 
$57,712.47, which is almost three times the entire amount col- 
lected for each of the years 1917 and 1918, and about one and 
one-half times the entire amount collected in the full year of 1919, 

Special Calender for Uninsured Cases 

This showing is most gratifying indeed, but it does not reflect 
all that has been accomplished in this direction. 

Steps are being taken by the Second Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of workmen's compensation, in accordance with my sug^ 
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gestioD, to set up a special calendar for uninsured cases, so that 
they may be given preferenoe and disposed of as speedily as 
possible. 

Kliminaticn of Delay 

The deputies hearing compensation cases were urged to arrange 
with uninsured employers for payment of the awards at the 
hearings at which they were made. A list of questions was pre- 
pared for the guidance of the Commissioners to put to these 
employers, which were in character of an advance examination 
in supplementary proceedings. The purpose was, not only to 
ascertain just what assets these uninsured employers had, but to 
convince them that the department was prepared to take active 
measures to collect the awards. As a result of this, many awards 
against uninsured employers have been collected, particularly in 
the up-State cities, which otherwise would have had come to 
counsel for collection. 

It was also urged that all awards against uninsured employers 
be transmitted to counsel for collection without delay. There 
has been considerable improvement in this respect, but a great 
deal still remains to be done.. Any one familiar with collection 
work knows the importance of prompt action in these matters. 

Under the present law, no judgment may be entered against 
an employer for a period of thirty days from the date of the 
entry of the award, that period being allowed him in which to 
take an appeal. The law should be changed so as to permit the 
entry of judgment against an uninsured employer as soon as an 
award for compensation has been made against him. 

When I assunaed charge of the L^al Bureau I found that tliere 
was a much greater delay in the entry of judgment than was 
anticipated by law. The practice was to give an employer thirty 
days from the date of the mailing of the formal decision and 
award by the Commission, although as a matter of fact, the 
award itself had been entered quite some time previously. This 
practice wa« dbanged at once so that today we are prepared to 
enter judgment again^ an uninsured employer not later than 
thirty days from the date of the entry of the award. 
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Military AffidjnrtU 

Tiie Federal Soldiers and Sailors^ Ciril Kelief Act requires 
tkat befoxe a judgnnent can be entered against a defendant in a 
eiril suit, who does noi appear therein, an affidayit must be filed 
abowing that be is not in the military or naTal service of tlie 
United States. This entails much additional labor and neces- 
sarily driays the entry of judgment In many cases it is a 
stumbling block, particularly in the upStato cities, for it often 
involves visits to small cities or towns where the employer is 
located. 

More Co-Operation from Up-State Deputies 

On the whole, the collection work is progressing favorably so 
far as New York City and vicinity is concerned. In up-State 
cases we should have a larger measure of cooperation from the 
Deputy Commissioners in charge of the various compensation 
offices maintained by the Commission in the cities of Albany, 
Syracuse, Eochester and Buffalo. Counsel's office is not at 
present equipped with the necessary facilities for sending lawyers 
and process servers all through the State in order to take the 
necessary steps in collection cases. Military affidavits should be 
secured for us by local deputies and orders for examination in 
supplementary proceedings prepared by the Legal Bureau should 
be served by such deputies. The examinations we can arrange 
to handle ourselves. I have taken this matter up with Mr. 
Archer, the deputy in charge of compensation and widi his assist- 
ants, and have been assured of their co-operation. I believe that 
much can be accomplished along this direction. 

Penalties for tfon-Payment 

It is not clear that under the present law we are authorized 
to tax costs against delinquent employers in these cases. At any 
rate that has not been the practice of the Bureau. All doubt 
on that point should be removed by appropriate legislation for 
I believe that it is only fair and proper that the delinquent 
employers should be made to pay at least a part of the expense 
to which thqr put the State. 

Under the present law we are authorized to add a penalty of 
20 per cent to the amount of the award when we enter judgment 
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therefor. We are also authorized to commence action to recover 
a penalty of 60 per cent of the amount of the award for non- 
payment. The latter is, on the whole, not feasible, save in 
exceptional instances, for it would entail a great amount of addi- 
tional work, which the Bureau is not now equipped to handle. 
The 20 per cent penalty which may be automatically added to 
unpaid awards, we shall commence to put into operation gradu- 
ally as soon as the collection work is completely under control, 
which I hope will be by the end of the current year. 

UncoUectible Awards 

Despite all of our efforts, notwithstanding the increased amount 
of time devoted to thorough examinations in supplementary pro- 
ceedings, there remains at the end of the year a large number of 
cases where awards to injured employees and their dependents 
cannot be collected against uninsured employers, either because 
of the failure to locate the employer or because he is financially 
unable to make payment. The hardships caused are very great, 
and the pity of it all is that it could have been avoided entirely 
by the employer's payment of a small premium to insure his 
workers as the law requires. 

In many cases we have commenced criminal prosecution against 
these employers, but that is small consolation to the maimed 
worker, or to his widow or orphans. The only way to solve this 
problem is to redouble our efforts to secure the compliance of the 
requirement of the law for carrying insurance, without which, 
in many instances, it is rendered futile and ineffective. 

ADMINISTRATIVS RECOliMENDATIONS IK COLLECTIVS WORE 

1. A special calendar should be set up for non-insurance cases, 
which should be given preference and disposed of speedily. This 
should be done not only in New York City, but in all up-State 
cities as well. 

2. Hearing commissioners should endeavor to arrange for the 
payment of wards against uninsured employers at the hearings 
at which they are made. 

3. Unpaid awards against uninsured employers should be 
referred to the Legal Bureau for collection with the least possible 
delay. 
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4. The Deputy Commissioners of Compensation in charge of 
up-State offices should, under the supervision of counsel, co-operate 
more fully in the collection of unpaid awards against employers 
in their localities. 

5. The 20 per cent penalty for non-payment should be resorted 
to in the very near future and, in exceptional cases, action should 
be commenced to recover the penalty of 50 per cent provided for 
by the law. 

LEOISLATIVE 

6. The law should be amended so that judgment may be entered 
against the uninsured employer immediately upon the entry of 
an award against him and without having to wait for a period 
of thirty days thereafter unless, of course, the employer deposits 
the amount of the award as security or furnishes a bond for the 
amount thereof. 

7. Provision should be made whereby costs may be taxed 
against delinquent employers when judgments are entered against 
them and proceedings had subsequent thereto. 

8. Officers and directors of corporations who fail to carry com- 
pensation insurance as required by law should be made personally 
liable for compensation awards made against the corporation. 

9. A bill should be introduced in Congress providing that 
awards for compensation to injured employees or their dependents 
should not be dischargeable in bankruptcy. 

PROSECUTIONS FOR NON-INSURANCE 

The failure of many employers to carry workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance as required by law, is, as I have pointed out, one 
of the greatest evils we have to contend with. The Legislature, 
when it passed the workmen's compensation act, intended that 
the burdens of an accident were to be borne by industry rather 
than by the injured workman and his dependents. This intent 
of the Legislature is completely nullified in numerous instances 
because the employer has failed to take out insurance which the 
law requires. Workers who are maimed in industrial accidents, 
widows and orphans of those who are killed, have implicit faith 
and confidence that the humane compensation law, which was 
passed for their benefit, will afford them ample protection. One 
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of the Baddeat and most difficult tasks that I ha^e had imposed 
upon me has been to try to make these unfortunate victims of 
industry understand how it is that an award for workmen's com- 
pensation, made by the Commission against the employer remains 
unpaid. When I tell them that we are helpless, because the 
employer himself has violated the law intended for their benefit, 
it arouses in them a just feeling of resraitment and a suspicion 
that the even-handed justice which they expect to receive in this 
democracy has not been dispensed. 

There is no more important task before the Commission today 
than the elimination of this great, evil with the suffering, the 
hardship and the discontent it produces. 

CO-OPERATION WITH BUREAU OF INSPECTION 

I found that under the direction of Deputy Commissioner 
Archer, with the co-operation of the Bureau of Inspection, con- 
siderable effort was being made to induce employers to take out 
the necessary insurancei The faetoi^ inspectors would report 
cases of non-insurance to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, 
which would then send out various form letters, culminating in 
a letter of warning signed by the counsel to the Commission. 
By this method, often long and protracted, a large number of 
employers were induced to take the necessaxy insurance. 

SERVICE OF ORDER ON UNINSURED EMPLOYER 

I have changed this practice with a view to quicker and better 
results. Instead of going through the process of writing letters 
to employers, I have, with the co-operation of Deputy Commis- 
sioner Qemon, in charge of the Bureau of Inspection, arranged 
to have factoiy and mercantile inspectors, when they find an 
employer who violates the law requiring him to carry compensa- 
tion insurance, serve him then and there with a notice directing 
him to appear before the Commission on a date certain, and 
show cause why he should not be prosecuted for failure to carry 
the insurance the law requires. The following is a copy of the 
form of notice now being served: 
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STATE OF JS^EW YORE: 

DSPABTMBITT OS LabOB StATB InDUSTBLAX OoMMISSION 

230 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Bl7££AU OF WOBKMEN^S COMPENSATION 

William C. Archer, Deputy Commissioner 
To Date 



You are hereby requested to appear before this Commission 
at its office Xo. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City (18th floor), 

on or before the day of , 19 ... , between 

the hours of 10 a. u. and 3 p. m., and show cause why proceedings 
should not be commenced againat you for failing to carry the 
compensation insurance as required by Section 50 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Law. 

Should you fail to appear as requested, and to fumiah proof 
that you are carrying the insurance required by law, a prosecution 
will be commenced against you without further notice. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL OOMMISSION. 

Bernard J. Shientag, 

Counsel. 
Edwabt) F. Boyle, 

Chairman. 

Served on , 

Inspector. 

A violation of Section 50 of the Workmen's Compensation Law requiring com- 
pensation insurance is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more tban $500, 
or by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both tncb fine and impriaon- 
ment. 

This plan has heen tried out in the City of New York and has 
been very successful. There ie a constant procession of emplojjrers 
to the Bureau of Compensation, day after day, to make arrange- 
ments to take out the required insurance. If an employer fails 
to appear, a prosecution is commenced against him. So succeae- 
ful has this method been in the City of Ifew York that arrange- 
ments are now being made to extend its operation with slight 
modifications to up-State cities. 
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EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Mr. Archer points out in his report that while there are approx- 
imately 250,000 employers amenable to the compensation law, 
only about 67,000 are subject to inspection under the factory law, 
and certainly no more than a corresponding number come under 
the mercantile law. He says: "We are, therefore, without 
knowledge of how many employers are not insured m violation 
of the law. We suspect that there is a large number of 20,000 
or 30,000." 

I believe this is a modest estimate, but it shows that action bv 
the Commission to remedy the condition is urgently needed. 

PROSECUTIONS 

The failure to carry insurance as required by section 50 of 
the compensation law, is made a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Strange to say, 
however, this remedy had scarcely been resorted to before I took 
office. In fact for a period of one year, prior to May 1, 1919, 
I found that there were not more than six prosecutions com- 
menced, resulting in two dismissals, two suspended sentences, and 
two fines aggregating $15. 

I immediately set about to correct this condition. One inves- 
tigator had been appointed to the task of collecting the evidence 
on which to prosecute the uninsured employers. I urged Deputy 
Commissioner Archer to set up a division for this purpose in 
his Bureau. Up to the present three men have been assigned 
to this work in New York City, — a grossly insufficient number. 

I arranged, in co-operation with Commissioner Saver, to have 
Assistant Counsel Wilmot (who had been devoting all his time 
to the Bureau of Immigration and Industries) to give up a por- 
tion of his time to this most important task. 

The following general rules for prosecutions in these cases 
were submitted by me to the Commission and received their 
approval : 

1. Prosecution is to be commenced in every case where an 
employer coming under the law fails to carry insurance after 
being notified by the department. 
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2. Prosecution is to be oomm-enced, although no warning notice 
has been sent to the employer: 

(a) Where a large number of workers are employed; 

(b) Where the employer has been in business for a consider- 
able time; 

(c) Where, r^ardless of the number of employees, and of the 
length of time he has been in business, the employer has at some 
time in the past carried compensation insurance and shown him- 
self to be familiar with the law. 

3. In cases which do not come under the foregoing, investiga- 
tors should serve upon employers the form of subpoena that was 
prepared. 

RESULtS OF R£C£NT PROSECUTIONS 

On the whole, considerable progress is being made in con- 
nection with these prosecutions in the City of New York. I 
addressed a letter to the Honorable Frederic Kemochan, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Special Sessions, before whom these cases 
are tried, calling attention to the seriousness of the situation and 
urging the co-operation of the court. The response has been 
most gratifying. 

From May 1 to November 30, 1919, with our very limited 
facilities, we commenced 139 such prosecutions in New York 
City. Fines were imposed in 60 cases, aggregating $2,400. The 
fines ran from $6 to $200 and averaged about $50 per case. 
There were 42 prosecutions still pending in the courts at the 
close of November. The report for next year will, I am sure, 
show results worth while on this important branch of our work. 

ACTION LIMITED TO NEW YORK CITY 

I regret to say that up to the present our eflForts in these prose- 
cutions have been confined to the City of New York. We have 
not the facilities to take care of the cases up-State, but I hope 
that before long, if the Legislature grants the increased staff asked 
for, we shall be able to devote some attention to this matter in 
the up-State districts. 

PUBLICITY 

I have tried in every way to give publicity to this matter and 
shall continue to do so, for it is greatly to the interest of 
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emplojerB to cany tiie necessary insurance. Case after case has 
been brought to my attention where the neglect of a email 
employer to cany insurance (and it is he for the meet part who 
violates that law) has resulted in his complete financial ruin 
because of a large award for compensation made against him. 

REVIEW OF CLAIMS DISALLOWED BY DEPUTIES 

Shortly after I became coimsel, I addressed a communication 
to the Commission, recommending that no decision of a deputy 
disallowing a claim for compensation should be adopted by the 
Commission fro forma^ but that every such case should be 
reviewed by a member of the Commission. I pointed out that 
this would involve no improper discrimination. We know that 
employers who are for the most part covered by insurance, are 
represented by counsd, ^o are familiar with their legal rights, 
who apply for rehearings and review by the Commission where 
they feel themselves aggrieved by the action of the deputy, and 
who are in a position to appeal from decisions of the CommissioiL 
to the Appellate Division. 

On the other hand, it is well known that claimants for the 
most part are ignorant of their ri^ts under the law. They do 
not know enough to apply for a rehearing or review and are 
generally unrepresented by counsel. In fact it has always been 
the policy of the Commission to discourage the retention of 
counsel in compenaation cases and to assure the claimants that 
their rights will be fully protected here. That being the case, 
and the claimants being too poor to pay the expenses involved 
in an appeal to the courts, it would seem to be our imperative 
duty to see that their rights are properly safeguarded. 

r believe that this review would not entail anv considerable 
amount of work by the Commission, for in most cases the cpiestion 
involved is comparatively simple. Mr. Jeremiah F. Connor, the 
Morel and Commissicmer appointed by the Governor, subsequently 
adopted the recommendation that I had made to the Oommiseioii, 
but he suggested that these cases be reviewed either by a member 
of tho Commission or by the Second Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of workmen^s compensatioiL Some such method of review 
should be adopted. If necessary it should be applied in the fin* 
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instance to disallowed death cases and then gradnaJly eirtended 
to the others. 

It is significant to note that out of 1,815 death cases in which 
claims for compensation were filed during the period covered by 
this report, 309 were disallowed. During the same period 2,862 
disability cases were disallowed, out of a total of 21,657 claims 
filed. 

FAILURE OF EMPLOYERS TO FILE REPORTS OF ACCIDENTS 

Section 111 of the Compensation Law provides that every 
employer shall keep a record of all injuries, fatal or otherwise, 
received by his employees in the course of their employment; 
and that within ten days after the occurrence of an accident 
resulting in personal injury, a report thereof shall be made in 
writing by the employer to the Commission upon blanks to be 
procured from the Commission for that purpose. The section 
further provides; 

An employer who refuses or neglects to m^e a report as required by this 
section shall he guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars. 

The Deputy Commissioner in charge of workmen's compensa- 
tion has on several occasions complained to me that his work, 
and the work of the Commission generally, were severely handi- 
capped because of the failure of many employers to comply with 
this provision. Where an employer is covered by insurance, it 
is the usual, although not the universal, practice for him to send 
his reports of accident to the insurance carrier to be trans- 
mitted by it to the Commission. 

Acting pursuant to a resolution recently passed by the Com- 
mission, at my suggestion, I have addressed a letter of warning 
to all insurance carriers and self-insurers to the effect that prose- 
cutions would be commenced, under this section, against delin- 
quent employers after the first of the year. 

The replies that I have received were most encouraging and 
evinced a desire to co-operate with the Commission, which if 
carried out in practice will be very helpful. This is a matter 
which has not received the attention of the Legal Bureau in the 
past, but it certainly is deserving of our consideration. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE COMPENSATION LAW GENERALLY 

I would recommend the following amendments to the compen- 
sation law, in addition to those already set forth in this report: 

1. The law should be extended to cover all employments except 
farm labor and domestic service. 

2. The amount of compensation to injured workmen and their 
dependents should be increased along the lines of the bill on that 
subject submitted by the Commission last year, which passed the 
Assembly but failed to pass in the Senate. 

3. The time for filing claims under the act should be extended 
from one to two years. The present Statute of Limitations has 
been found to work a real hardship in some cases. Section 28 
should also be amended so as to meet the conditions in the Twonko 
case and the case of O'Esau vs. Bliss, by providing that an 
employer may be estopped by his acts and conduct from raising 
the bar of the Statute of Limitations. 

4. Professional runners should be eliminated from appearing 
in compensation cases and such appropriate legislation as may 
be necessary should be introduced to carry this into effect. 

5. The employer should be made liable for injuries to a work- 
man coming under the act, sustained while in the employ of an 
independent contractor or subcontractor, where said employee is 
not covered by workmen's compensation insurance. 

6. The present provision relating to dependency is working a 
hardship in cases where minors are killed in industrial accidents. 
The section should be broadened and made more liberal in such 
cases by providing that a parent be deemed dependent if the 
minor's wages were used in the ordinary support of the house- 
hold. In determining whether or not a state of dependency 
exists, the time of the accident should not be the sole considera- 
tion, but the Commission should be permitted to make an award 
based upon the future earning capacity of the minor and what 
that would have meant to his family. 

I believe the statute should provide for an award, where a 
minor is killed in an industrial accident, irrespective of whether 
a state of actual dependency exists at the time of the accident. 
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UP-STATE BRANCH OF THE LEOAL BUREAU 

I believe that our efficiency would be greatly increased if we 
maintained a branch of our Legal Bureau in one of the up-State 
cities in which the Commission already has an office, either in 
the city of Syracuse or Rochester. This branch should have in 
charge one of the three assistant counsel who now devote their 
time to labor law prosecutions. He should have with him a 
junior assistant at $2,500, a law clerk at $1,800, and a stenog- 
rapher at $1,200. 

The assistant counsel, with such help as he may require from 
subordinates above referred to and with the assistance of the 
counsel located in Xew York City, would devote all of his time 
to the prosecution of labor law violations in the up-State district 
save, perhaps, in localities closely adjacent to New York City. 
I believe that this would bring us in closer touch with the 
employers and the courts up-State and would secure better results 
in OUT cases. 

This branch office would take care of all up-State prosecutions 
against employers for their failure to carry the compensation 
insurance now required by law which up to the present, because 
of our limited facilities, we have been unable to handle from 
New York City. This, in my opinion, is one of the most impor- 
tant duties that the Commission has to perform. 

The office also would have complete charge of all up-State cases 
for the collection of unpaid awards to injured workmen and their 
dependents. The importance of this matter I have already dis- 
cussed with the Commission. 

The entire additional cost of this branch office of the Legal 
Bureau would not exceed $5,500 and the benefits to the State 
would greatly exceed this expenditure. 

BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION 

For some time past an assistant counsel has been assigned to 
the Bureau of Industries and Immigration. The legal work 
in connection with that bureau will be found in a report sub- 
mitted to the Commission by the bureau chief. In the future 
there will be closer supervision of this work by the counsel to 
the Commission. 
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CONCLUSION 

I cannot conclude this report without an expres8i(»i of mj 
sincere appreciation of the splendid co-operation that I have 
received from those attached to this office. They have been con- 
scientious and faithful in the performance of their duties and 
it has been a genuine pleasure to work with them. 

I hope that the Legislature will see fit to grant the increases 
in salaries that I have asked for many of them, so that we may 
continue to retain their services with undiminished devotion to 
the woriL which they are called upon to da 

BsBBKAiuo L. Shisktao, 

Coimsel to the Commission. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF 

IN CHARGE OF BUREAU OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Since September 1, 1918, a Bureau of Women in Industry 
has been a part of the Industrial Commission. Until May 1, 
1919, because the Commission had no funds available to finance 
such a bureau, it was supported by voluntary funds. 

WAR WORK 

From September 1, 1918, to the signing of the armistice, the 
Bureau passed upon 32 applications for exemption from the 
night work law for women. These applications were referred to 
the Bureau from the Department of War, the secretary of which 
had wide powers to grant such variations under the emergency 
of speeding up production. In considering such applications the 
Bureau took into consideration: 

(a) The labor supply of the community 

(b) The kind of work the women would do 

(c) If permitting the women to work at night would increase 
production. 

Xot one variation was recommended, for after investigation it 
was proven that the inability to meet a maximum production was 
due to the inefficient handling of the labor problem. An exten- 
sion of the working hours would only have accentuated the prob- 
lem, instead of lessening it. 

INDUSTRIAL REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN 

Immediately upon the cessation of war the Bureau, in order 
to comply with numerous requests from both official and unofficial 
bodies, made a study of the industrial replacement of men by 
women. The report of this study was issued in a sixty-nine page 
bulletin (No. 93). 

The machinist trade was cbosen for the study, since in this 
trade the greatest amount of replacement was supposed to have 
taken place, and machine work was comparatively new to women. 

[?07 
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In replacing men, women did comparatively all the work pre- 
viously done by men and from the testimony of employers, it was 
learned that the women on the whole made good. Most of the 
processes at first undertaken by women supplanting men were 
such as required no previous industrial experience. But, as time 
went on, training schools became necessary adjuncts to the large 
plants, as the opinion had been growing that women showing 
ability should be trained for the most skilled trades, and in the 
end women could be seen working on all kinds of skilled processes. 
The wage of the woman replacing a man became a matter of 
deep concern to the Bureau of Women in Industry. For the 
most part, the woman received only about 75 per cent of the wage 
of the man, even when the output was the same. The stand 
taken by the employer was: 

(a) That even though the output is the same, woman has not 
the same potential value as man. That is, she may handle a 
machine quite as efficiently as a man, but in case of an emergency, 
such as the breaking down of machinery, she is not able to meet it. 
This argument can be met by the statement that the most skilled 
men do not lose time by adjusting or mending machinery. 

(b) That woman is not permanent in industry; she works only 
to bridge over the gap between school or college and matrimony. 

But the Bureau of Women in Industry held tliat differentiation 
in pay ought not to be on a basis of sex, but rather on a basis of 
efficiency; that it is imperative, if we are to get the maximum 
production out of a given generation, that workers, whether men 
w women, should be chosen who are most efficient for the pur- 
pose; that it is a sheer national loss to employ women who are 
inefficient and thus paid less; that it only tends to increase dis- 
content and unrest among the men workers to allow women to 
undercut and underbid them. 

AID TO EMPLaTEHS 

During the ten months of its existence, the Bureau of Women 
in Industry has been called in by numerous employers to aid 
them in adjusting labor devices. It often meant the simple 
process of raising a lever, or the rearranging of machinery so 
that the most productive combination of male and female labor 
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could be made; the recommendation that a woman employment 
or personnel manager be engaged to aid the management in 
reducing the labor tomover; that adjustable Beats be secured to 
reduce the strain of the too short or too tall girl; the matter of 
whether a woman should be limited to lifting twenty-five pounds, 
and so on through a long, long list In short, the Bureau has 
aimed to act in an advisory capacity to employers; to be able to 
pass on the results of scientific studies made in the successful 
employment of women both in this country and abroad. 

CANDY 

In the spring the Bureau devoted itself to a study of the candy 
industry in New York State, particularly with relation to the 
public health, u e., public health so far as it is affected by sanitary 
conditions, cleanliness of workrooms, washing facilities and the 
health of the workers themselves. The outstanding feature of 
the study was the revelation that the regulation in the Sanitary 
Code requiring that all employers engaged in the manufacture 
of food shall have on file for every employee a health certificate 
of not more than six months' standing, was totally ignored in all 
second and third class cities, because the Public Health Council 
had not required its enforcement. New York City is not affected 
by this law, but there the health departm^it has adopted the 
Sanitary Code of the Industrial Commission. Of the factories 
studied in New York City, about 60 per cent had complete files 
of their women. 

The manufacturing of candy during the war was considered 
one of the essential industries. Candy has long been regarded as 
a necessary part of one's diet because of its food value, and an 
enormous amount of it is consumed. It is quite as important 
to safeguard the public from the dangers of disease or infected 
workers in the candy industry as in the manufacture of any kiad 
of food. Recommendations to local Public Health Councik, 
calling their attention to this matter, are being prepared by the 
Bureau. 

WOMEiN IN TRANSPORTATION 

One of the by-products of the war was the employment of 
women by transportation companies. Although transportation 
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was not essentially a war industry, yet women replaced men as 
guards, conductors, and ticket agents in very large numbers. 

The Legislature of 1919 enacted a law giving the women 
employed by transportation companies the same protection as 
those employed in factories and department stores. There was 
not much apparent opposition to this bill by either employers 
or employees when it was introduced into the Legislature, but the 
moment the bill was to become a law, a cry went up from the 
women employees who said that, if the law were rigidly enforced, 
the majority of them would loose their positions. 

In an effort to find out jifst what the situation r^arding the 
employment of women in transportation companies was, the 
Industrial Commission requested the Bureau to make a study 
relative to the number of women who would lose their positions 
as a result of this law, and just what the policy of the transporta- 
tion companies was previous to the enactment of this law. Only 
17 per cent of the women employed on May 1 were employed 
without violating any section of the law. While 48 per cent were 
employed in direct violation of the night work law, the remaining 
were violating the law relating to the nine-hour day and con- 
secutive hours. In almost any other industry the Bureau could 
have recommended that women be put on day shifts and men on 
night shifts, and arranged the runs so that a woman would not 
be required to work more than nine hours a day. But the 
seniority system exists in the transportation companies and under 
such a system the choicest runs go to those longest in the employ 
of the company, which means for the most part that these are men. 

The great weakness of the law was that it was to go into effect 
immediately, without giving the employers ample time for adjust- 
ment or employees time to find other positions. The result of 
the enforcement of the transportation law will be watched with 
a great deal of interest and concern by the Bureau of Women in 
Industry. However, in drawing up legislation for industries 
such as the transportation service, which must operate continu- 
ously day and night with the familiar high peaks in the number 
of cars, it is obvious that a different kind of legislation than that 
modeled after our factory and mercantile laws is required. 
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PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION 

Articles on the work of the Bureau of Women in Industry have 
appeared each month in the Bulletin. An effort has been made 
to make these articles as educational and constructive as possible, 
and without any exception excerpts of them have been carried in 
several up-State and New York City newspapers. 

An exhibit on special safety devices and accident hazards for 
women was prepared for the Safety Congress at Syracuse last 
November. This exhibit, because of its educational value, has 
been placed in working girls' clubs. Young Women's Christian 
Associations, settlements, etc., throughout the year. 

A more intensive educational campaign among the workers 
themselves is planned for the coming year. Since carelessness 
and lack of proper clothing plays such a large part in accidents 
to women, the Bureau believes a campaign of education among 
working women of the State is highly important. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The tragedy of the employment of women during the war was 
that 60 little was known regarding how much the human frame 
could stand, the processes upon whidh women were successful, and 
whether more or less legislation was necessary. The future work 
of the Bureau of Women in Industry will be along these lines. 
We, as a nation, have scarcely begun to understand the industrial 
situation. The needs of the working women must be interpreted 
on a scientific basis, while employers, as never before, require 
standards of employment. The flexibility of the Bureau makes 
it possible to meet the needs and demands as they arise. The 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the Industrial Commission 
should be the official body to blaze the trail. 

Nellb Swabtz, 

Chief J Bv/remi of Women in Industry. 
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OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNET-GENEEAL CON- 
STRUING PROVISIONS OF LABOR LAWS 

OoUrOMO BT THK BCBIAU OF STATISnCS AND InrOBMATION 
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Note. — ^In the following pages are printed all of the opinions rendered by 
the Attorney-General in construing labor laws during the year 1919. Similar 
opinions of earlier years may be found in previous reports of the Department. 
The opinions are here arranged under general subject headings. Section num- 
bers in these headings refer to the general Labor Law. Opinions dealing with 
that law are placed firfft, arranged according to section numbers, followed by 
opinions referring to other laws. 
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OPINIONS OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES, BARGE CANAL CONTRACTS, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC WORKS' POWERS AND DUTIES (g§ 3> ai) 

ALBAinr, N. Y., May 5, 1919. 

Hon. Charles D. Newton, Aitomey-Oeneral, Albany , N. 7.: 

Dear Sib. — Sometime since, Hon. James M. Lynch, of the State Industrial 
Commission, forwarded to this department copy of report made to the Com- 
mission by the Confidential Agent, which report alleged that several con- 
cerns holding contracts for barge canal work in the vicinity of Rochester 
were not paying the prevailing rate of wages for labor. The Confidential 
Agent's report alleged that the prevailing rate of wages for labor at Roches- 
ter and vicinity was $.45 per hour. The matter was at once taken up with 
all of (the barge canal contractors against whom the complaint had been filed 
and statements from them invited with the result that it was found that 
they were paying for labor at the rate of $.40 per hour, which they argue is 
the established prevailing rate in that locality. Data in support of both con- 
tentions has been submitted to the department by Commissioner Lynch and 
by the contractors and the reports in hand are so conflicting that it is 
impossible for this office to determine which has the preponderance of 
evidence. 

I am anxious to strictly enforce the provisions of the Labor Law and to 
compel the payment by all those holding contracts with the department 
of the prevailing rate of wages. Since the communication from the State 
Industrial Commission alleging a violation of the section must be considered 
by the department as advisory only, it seems to me that the Superintendent 
of Public Works, in view of the evidence offered by the contractors, is wiithout 
power to make an arbitrary decision. To do so would involve a hearing, the 
calling of witnesses and in fact a proceeding in which the Superintendent 
of Public Works would constitute himself as judge, which it seems to me 
tQ be outside his statutory powers; and even if he should make a decision if 
it should be contrary to the contractors' contentions, they would have the 
right to resist in the courts any action which might be taken based on such 
decision. 

I also note that the violations of the Labor Law, as reported, constitute 
criminal offenses, in that Section 3 makes each violation a misdemeanor. 
This further inclines me to the belief that the making of a decision on the 
disputed point comes more within the province of a judicial tribunal than 
an administrative department. 

Therefore, in view of all the circimistances, I would request that you advise 
me as to the proper course to pursue that the Superintendent of Public 
Works may perform such duties as are required of him under the provisions 
of the Labor Law. 

Yours very truly, 

E. S. WALSH, 

Superintendent of Public Works. 
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Albany, N. Y., May 12, 1919. 

Hon. Edwaed S. Wals«» St^erint^wknt of PftWo WorkM, Albany, N. Y. : 

Dbab Sib. — ^The Attorney-Greiijeral kuB received your letter of Ma.y 5> 1919. 
Whatever chaagee have been made in § 21 of the Labor Law einoe the opinion 
of this office rendered September 9, 1913, to the Comptroller have not affected 
the question which waa dealrt^ with in that opinion. The opinion held that 
the Labor Department's report of violations of the Labor Law to the state 
officer in charge of the work was advisory (Keystone State Construction Co. 
V. Williams, 162 App. Div. 575, affd. 207 N. Y. 767) and that the officer in 
charge of the work mast himself determine whether there had been in fact a 
violation. While, for the proper determination of a state department, tJxis 
involves a consideration of the evidence on both sides, the determination is 
not judicial but rather administrative, for the law does not provide for any 
hearing. The state officer in charge of the work is simply aidcxl in readung 
his determination by such evidence as he finds or iff presented to him. If 
you should arrive at the conclusion that the law has been violated, you do 
not take proceedings to revoke the contract (as was provided in the statute 
before the admendment of 1916, Chap. 152) but yon are to " take the proper 
proceedings to enforce compliance with the provisions of this article " which 
means that you are to take steps to see that the prevailing rate of wages is 
hereafter paid to the workmen on that contract. A forfeiture of the contract 
comes automatically after a conviction for a misdemeanor by the District 
Attorney whom the Commissioner of Labor may set in action ($f 3 and 21). 

Tour determination that the contractor is violating the stipulation in the 
contract with respect to the payment of the prevailing rate of wages is made 
in the same way, administratively without a hearing, as the Canal Board or 
the Highway Commissioner makes a determination that the work is not being 
prosecuted according to the terms of the contract or for the best interest of 
the State (Matter of Standard Bithulithic Cd., 212 N. Y. 179). 

yours very truly, 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

HAY OF RSSX LAW (§ ft-*) DOSS NOT APPLY TO SASAXOGA fiBSSRTA- 

TlOir DRIlfE BALL 

The drink hall maintained and conducted by the Conservation Commission 
on the Saratoga Reservation, pursuant to the provisions of the Conservaticm 
Law, is neither a factory nor a mercantile establishment within the meaning 
of seetion 8-a of the Labor Law, and the (Conservation Commiasion, in con- 
dueting said drink hall, need not comply with the requirements specified in 
subdivision 3 of said section. 

IlfQUIRT 

In operating the drink hall on the Saratoga Reservation^ is the Con- 
servation Commiseion bound to comply with subdivision 3 of section S-a 
of the Labor Law ? 
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Opinion 

The iState Reservation at Saratoga Springs is under the jurisdictioo of tlie 
OoBflervation CommisBioiL By statute the Commissioii is given tibe oaBe» 
custody and control of the reeervatioa. 'Hiis reapoaisibility it does not ffhaiDS 
with any other department of the state government. Upon this TeservatioB 
there are several springs and wells producing mineral waters and gttsoi, 
regarded as possessing properties of great value is the treatment of dasease. 
The waters are utiHaed on the reservation, both f^r drinking and bsthisg 
purposes. The surplus watere are distributed, as far as practioable, by the 
sale of bottled waters outside the reservation. To acp'omplieh this resuit, 
bottling woiics are maintained on the reservation, ^vfaere the waters oi dU- 
ferent springs are bottled and labeled, and from which shipments are xaade 
to the outside world. 

The various activities, abore referred to, axe operated directly by the Oon- 
servafion Commission, through the agency of a general superintendent, with 
headquartera on the reservation, and who acts for the Commission in idl 
matters involving the care and management of the entire reservation. Many per- 
sons are necessarily employed in the various departments of the work. The care 
and impreveraent of the grounds, as well as the construction and repair of buUd- 
ings and equipment, call for the employanent in considerable numbers of 
ordinary hand workers. The putting up and Aipment of bottled waters is 
a distinct department ef the reserva/tion work. The men in thia depaatmeait 
are employed eigiht hours a day and six days in each week; but never «n 
Simdays. The same may be said of the office force which works under tha 
direction of the Oeneral Superintendent. In the bath houses, during th« 
busy season, which extends from about June lat to November l«t, such 
attendents are employed as are required in other similar institutions. At 
the Drink Hall, where some of the waters are consumed directly from the 
springs while the waters of other springs are bottled outside and brom^it 
tiiere for free driiiking purpose, drinking cups and bottled waters are served 
to the public by attendants who work in two shifts of eight hours each. 
The night watchman at the Drink Hall is on duty thirteen hours each 
night, and every night in the week. 

The foregoing survey of the labor activities carried on upon the reser- 
vation work is sufficiently eomplete for the present purpose. 

Section 8-a of the Labor Law (being Chapter 36 of the Laws of 1960, as 
amended), provides that every employer of labor engaged "in carrying cm 
any factory or mercantile e^tabliefament in this state shall allow every person 
• • • employed in such factory or mercantile establishment at lea«t 
twenty-four owisecutive hours of rest in every calendar week." The same 
section provides further that " No employer shall operate any factory er 
mercantile establishment on Simday unless he shall have complied with salth 
division three." T%e requirements of thia subdivision need not now ba 
considered. By subdivision 2, jandtorsi watchmen and other dasses of 
employees are excepted from the operation of the section. 

On the ^th day of September, 1919, there was served on the Ccmservatiai 
Commission, 'by registered mail, a notice, dated September 18, 1919, requir- 
ing said Commission to comply with «the provisions of the Imhcff Law, abosv 
referred to, and calling especial attention to the ** State IKeservation Droric 
Hall  •  Spring Street in the City of Saratoga Springs.*' From the 
eervioe of said notice, it is plainly to be inferred that the Sktate Industrial 
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Commiaftion is of the opimon that said drink hall is either " a factory or 
mercantile establishment" within the meaning of section 8-a of the Labor 
Law. If this contention is well founded, then it goes without saying that 
the Oonservation Commission is as much bound by its provisions, intended 
to oonseffve the health and well-being of the laboring man, as is any other 
employer of human labor. 

It wems clear that the drink hall, located on the Saratoga Reeervation, is 
in no eense a factory. By section 2 of the labor Law, the term factory^ 
as used in the statute, ** shall be construed to include any mill, workshop 
or other buildings, sheds, structures or other plaoea used for or in connection 
therewith, where one or more persons are employed at labor," etc Certain 
inunaterial exceptions follow. Outside of the Labor Law, the word " facftory '^ 
has a very definite and well understood meaning. It is an abbreviation of 
the word "manufactory," which is "a building or oollection of buildings 
appropriated to the manufacture of goods; the place where workers are 
employed in fabricating goods, wares or utensils; as a cotton factory." 
Imperial dictionary. 

It should be noted that both in the statute and in the definiticm quoted 
from the dictionary, a factory is declared to be primarily a place. It is a 
mill, workshop or other manufacturing or business establishment. A manu- 
facturing or business establishmoit is a place where manufacturing or busi- 
ness is carried on. The word " fact<Hry/' as used in the statute, is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense. When we think of a factory, we have in mind 
a place where some kind of goods, wares or merchandise is fabricated by the 
aid of human hands. 

It is evident that the phrase " biisiness establishment " is limited to estab- 
lishments where the fabrication of goods is to some extent at least, carried 
on. A bank is a " business establishment " but it is not a factory." Brok- 
erage houses, pawn shops, insurance offices and many other kinds of business 
establishmonts which might be mentioned would never be thought of as being 
faotories. 

This is the view taken by the Court in 8hannahan v. Empire Eng. Corp., 
204 N. Y. 543. 

It seeme equally clear that the drink hall is not a " mercantile establish- 
ment " within the meaning of the statuta The statute declares that the term 
^* mercantile establishment," when used in the Labor Law, " means any place 
where goods, wares or merchandise are offered for sale." Here again c(Hnmon 
usage must be invoked. A mercantile establishment in common parlance, 
is simply a store. We speak of a grocery store, a dry goods store, a jewelry 
store, a department store. Here the things fabzdcated in the factory, or 
raised on the farm are offered for sale. The business of a merchant is selling 
merchandise for profit. It is a distinct and well understood business, and 
the place where it is carried on is called a store or mercantile establishment. 

But who would even think of calling the drink hall on the Saraitoga 
Beservation a storef Section 603 of the Conservation Law provides that ^ the 
commission shall make reasonable provision for the free drinking of said 
waters at points as near as shall he convenient to the respectitfe sites of the 
springs producing said waters," Pursuant to this ettttute. a large and con- 
venient drink hall is provided and maintained by the state, where the wsAters 
of certain springs are to be had directly at the source, and bottled waters 
from other springs are kept on hand ready for use by the visiting public. 
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Sanitary individual drinking cupa are provided for those who wish to avail 
themBelves of the oonyenience of the hall while drinking the waters of the 
springa Tables, chairs and toilet facilities are provided. At all reasonable 
hours an attendant is on hand to distribute the cups and bottled waters 
and to furnish any information desired as to the qualities and therapeutic 
effects of the various waters. To partially reimburse the state for this 
service, a trifling fee of five ceivts is charged for admission to the hall. Once 
within the hall, all the facilities of the plaoe are available to visitors, free 
of charge. There is no thought of profit. There is no thought of selling 
anything. The water is absolutely free, whether drawn from bottles or 
directly from the springs. 

The purpose of maintaining a free drinking establishment seems to be, 
not only to minister to the health and ccxnfort of people visiting the park, 
but also, through them, to cax^ to the public generally a better knowledge 
of the merits of the Saratoga waters. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that the Conservation Com- 
mission, in conducting the drink hall upon the Saratoga Reservation, in the 
manner and for the purposes above described, is not an employer of labor 
"engaged in carrying on any factory or mercantile establishment," within 
4he meaning of section ^a of the Labor law. The facts are undisputed. 
Whether the case presented falls within or without the statutory definition 
is one of law; and in answering that question the rule has be^i followed, 
which was laid down by Judge Haight in Sharp v. Bioomer, 181 K. Y. 125, 
where in construing another provision of the Labor Law, he said: 

"In construing this statute we should endeavor to ascertain its fair and 
reasonable meaning, avoiding a construction which either extends or limits 
its provisions beyond that which was evidently intended." 

The Commission may, therefore, continue to serve the public at its drink 
hall, and employ labor in so doing, as it heretofore has done, without com- 
plying with the provisions of subdivision 3 of section 9-a of the Labor Law. 

Dated December 9, 1919. 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

Atiamey-Oeneral. 

To Hon. Gbobge D. Pbatt, Conservation Commissioner, 



COMMISSION MAY CLASSIFY SAFETY INSPECTORS AS FACTORY 
INSPECTORS RELATIVE TO SALARY INCREASES (§§ 4a, 49-a, 56, AND 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW, § zo4)« 

New Yobk Cmr, Jidy 25, 1919. 

Hon. Edwabd p. Lyon, State Industrial Commission, 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

Deae CoMifiSBiONEB Lton,— My attention has been called by Mr. Newell, 
Chief Safety Engineer of the State Fund, to an act passed by the last legis- 
lature providing for the automatic increase of the salaries of factory and 
mercantile inspectors. This act. Senate number 136, 494, 912, Assembly 

* The Legislature of 1920 passed a bill which adds a new subdivision 3 to 
section 64 of the Labor Law to provide the same grades and salaries for State 
Fund Safety Inspectors as for Factory Inspectors. The bill was approved 
as Chapter 604 by the Governor on May 10, 1920, effective Julv 1, 1920. 
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258, Int. 254, flaal Biimb«r l^M, ameiMiB wction M of ariwb of Ite 
Iaw. a aiaiilar promioa increaaeB the «alariai of tlw mBPMJLtale infl] 
m the «UD.e way except tbet the fonrOi grade ($2^900) SB oaiaed. The Mt 
iwnt into effect July 1, 1019, and csMried wirth it an mp^opriatun. cf apfnsi- 
maMy $17,000 to provide lor the inoraaae. 

There seemi to be no reaacm why the safety uuqpecton of the State Fond 
and the factory impeotora of the Labor DepartmeBt ehouhl not be pi lead 
on the eame basis and treated in the aame way with respect to aalary inciaaaea. 
Tke former are appconted from civil aerrioe liata as the lattsr, and wiwn a 
Tacancy occurs in the State Fund inepeetion wbtM, it is neceiaary to All it 
from the eligible liet of factory inspectors. Unless the aalety inopeelKna of 
the fitaie Fnnd are aaaared of the same salary inoreaaes t^t af« available 
for factory inspectoia under the new act, it will be diAoult lor the State 
Fund to secure and retain an efficient foree of safety iaspectera. 

I am bringing this matter to your attention with the aaggeetion that^ if 
you approve, a ruling of the Attomey-Qeneral be rsfnested on tiie fwfltlon 
whether the new act ahould be construed to indnde sasfety inspectors of 
State Fund. 

Yoors Tery trolyy 

F. SPENCER BALDWIN, 

Manager State Insurance Fund 



New Yqek dry, July 31, 1919. 

Hon. Cuables D. N'bwtow, Attome^G^^Mral, Albtmy, N. Y.: 

Deab Sir. — I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter from Mr. F. Spsnoer 
Baldwin, relative to the recent enactment increasing the salaries for faotety 
and mercantile inspectors, and asking whether this wwrid not apply to bw 
safety inspectors of his department. 

I should be glad if you should give ue your opinion in the matter so that 
it can be taken up with the proper authorities, if the safety inspectors of 
the State Fund are entitled to increased salaries. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWABD P. LYON, 



Albany, N. Y., December 8, 1919. 

State Industri.vl Commission, Albany, N. T. : 

Gentlemen. — ^At the request of Commissioner Lyon, I have examined the 
question of whetlier your " Safety Inspectors " in the Workmen's Gompenr 
ration Bureau should be regarded as "Factory Inspectors." for the purpose 
of payinjj them or permitting them to claim for salaries at the rates fixed in 
§ 54 of the Lalx)r Law, as amended by L. 1919, ch, 403. 

As provided for in £ 42 of the Labor Law and under Hie general powvni 
enumerated in § 49-a of the Ls^r Law, tiie Conmission may appoint 
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assistanto and employees aa may be necessary for the exercise of its powers 
and duties, both under the Labor Law and the Workmen^s Cknnpansation 
Law, and shall prescribe their duties and fix their salaries which shall not 
exceed in the aggregate the amount annually appropriated by the Legislature 
for that purpose. Under | 56 of the Labor Law, the Commissioner of Labor 
may assign any factory inspector to inspect any special class or classes of 
factories. 

The only provision with respect to inspectors in the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law is in i 104^ which grants the Commission the right to inspect 
plants and establishments, and provides : " The inspectors designated by the 
Commission shall have free access, etc" 

It seems to me that the Industrial Commission has had power to assign 
factory inspectors to make the inspections provided for by § 104 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Law. On the other hand, under { 4^a of the Labor 
Law the Commi8si<m has always had power to create positions, other than 
those provided for in § 54, of Special Inspectors for the purpose of enforcing 
the Workmen's Compensation Law. 

The fact that the inspectors doing the work under § 104 of the Worlunen's 
Compensation Law are designated "Safety Inspectors" in the department 
and in the appropriation bill, does not assist me in concluding one way or 
the other upon the question before me. Such designation might well have been 
merely a matter of convenience to avoid oonfusion and without any intent 
to indicate that the positions so designated were regarded by the Commission 
as different positions from those of Factory Inspectors under 8 42 of the 
Labor Law. 

I believe that the Industrial Commission could have followed in the past, 
and might still follow, either of the two courses indicated. To determine 
which one has been followed, we must first find out the intent of the Com- 
mission, and nothing appears to me to indicate that intent. The Commission, 
however, should be deemed able to declare the intent with which its own 
admini8ti>ative acts were performed and I, therefore, advise you that the 
Commission may declare the intent with which it has acted in the past, 
and by such declaration settle the question of whether the Safety Inspectors 
are Factory Inspectors assigned to special duty, or whether ihey hold entirely 
different positions. 

Yours very truly, 

CHARLES D. ITEWTON, 

Attomey-OeneraL 

RIGHTS OF STATB EMPLOYEBS RBTUKIIIKO FROM MILITARY 

SERYICB (MaiTARY LAW, § S45) 

Rights of returning soldiers under section 245 of the Military Law 
considered. 

Statembnt 
Several departments have requested a comprehensive opinion upon the 
rights of returning soldiers who are state employees, under the provision of 
section 245 of the Military Law as amended by cSiapter 435 of the Laws of 
1917, known as the Fenner Law. 

11 
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Opinion 

Attorney-General Lewis rendered several opinions upon this subject, which 
are printed in the report of the Attorney-General for 1917 at pages 211, 240, 
246, 250, 318, 376 and 408. They are concerned more with the righto of 
civil employees while in military service than with their righto upon 
returning therefrom; but the argmnents and conclusions in those opinions 
indicate indirectly the solution of several questions which ^may arise in cases 
of returning soldiers. 

To a State or municipal employee who entered militory service under stated 
conditions, the stotute accorded a certain protection: it entitled them to 
absent themselves, while upon ordered militory duty, from their (civil) duties, 
without prejudice by reason of 6ttch absence in respect to any righto and 
privileges as civil employees, particularly enumerating vacation and holiday 
privileges and righto in matters of continuance in employment, promotion, 
reappointment and re-employment. It also protected them against financial 
prejudice by providing that during their absence they should be paid by the 
Stoto or mimicipaUty the difference between their civil and militory com- 
pensations. 

The w4iole spirit of the stotuto indicates that its intont is that a civil 
employee entering military service, under stotod conditions, shall be treated, 
as respecto his rights and privileges as civil employee, just as if he were 
not absent but were regularly attending to his civil duties. But there ie 
nothing in the stotute indicating any intent to treat civil employeea in 
military service any better than if they were not absent. The theory is that 
of disregard of the absence. If we bear this in mind most of the questions 
now arising are fairly simple of solution. A man shall not be prejudiced 
by reason of his absence, but possibly he may be for «ome other reason — he is 
subject to the same vicissitudes as if he had not joined the army. 

A civil employee, entitled to the benefito of this stotute, may not be 
removed by reason of his absence, but, as pointed out by Attorney-General 
Lewis (1017, pp. 310, 378) his service may be terminated for other reasons. 
The term for which he was appointed may expire. The work he was 
employed to perform may be completed, or abandoned. If his position bear 
a confidential relation to the head of the department, and there be a change 
of administrationj he may not have the confidence of the new superior and 
may be replaced by someone having such confidence. In Stote departmento, 
there may be a lack of appropriation to pay his salary. Or for reasons of 
economy his position may be abolished. In any of these cases he would have 
lost his position had he remained at home attending to his civil duties, so 
if he loses it during or shortly after his absence, it cannot be said that he 
lost it by reason of his hbsence, t^e absence really having nothing to do with it. 

Of course an employee in military service, or returning therefrom, has the 
same rights under the Civil Service Law as if he had not gone. If he be a 
veteran of the Civil War or the Spanish War or a Veteran Volimteer Fireman, 
he cannot be removed without a hearing. If in the competitive class or the 
head of a bureau or a regular clerk, in the city or county service of New 
York City, he cannot be removed without an opportunity to explain. If the 
position of a veteran be abolished, he is entitled to be placed on a special list^ 
and transferred to any vacancy, under section 22 of the Civil Service Law, 
and his absence on militory duty neither adds to nor subtracts from his 
rights. 
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If there be several similar positicms in a department and some of them 
are abolished while some incumbents are absent upon military duty, it is 
within the jurisdiction of the head of the department to say who is to go, 
just as if there had been no war. In such case an absentee and his substi- 
tute (if there be one) are regarded as indentical until the absentee returns, 
when he becomes the regular employee and his substitute a supernumerary. 

Where there have been two or more successive incumbents of the same 
position in military eervioe at the same time, we must give careful regard 
to the conditions under which each was appointed. If A, a regular employee 
in the competitive class, entered military service under the conditions named 
in the atatute, and B were appointed from a competitive list, in the regular 
way — not provisionally or temporarily — ^B's appointment would be a 
regular permanent appointment, subject only to the rights of A upon his 
return. If A never returns, B is the regular appointee, and holds until 
the expiration of the term, the abolition of the position, or his removal, as 
the case may be. Now, if B were in turn drafted, and C appointed in his 
place, B gets the pecuniary benefit of section 245, while absent, and also 
the right to hold the position and return to it without prejudice until A*8 
return. So if B returns before A, he resumes his x>osition, and becomes 
supernumerary. But if A returns before B, all rights of the latter cease 
forthwith (unless he be transferred or appointed to another position) for 
his appointment was always subject to termination by the return of A, 
whether that occurred before or after his own return. 

The statutory protection against dinunution of vacation or holiday privi- 
l^es does not mean that a civil employee is considered as saving up and 
accumulating his vacation and holiday time, during all his military service, 
for the purpose of claiming it all after his return. He will be considered 
as having had normal vacations and holidays, by furloughs while in military 
service, to take care of his current rights — the statute protects him against 
diminution of holidays or vacations after his return, because of time lost 
during his absence. In other words a man shall not have his vacation cut 
down next summer because he was away from the office on military duty last 

fall. 

The statute provides that a civil employee entitled to its benefits shall 
not be prejudiced '''during the period of the present war and for a period 
of two months thereafter" by reason of his absence. This does not mean, 
as some have thought, that a man shall not be prejudiced for two months 
after his absence terminates, nor does it mean that he may clai<m the benefit 
of the statute without reporting for (civil) duty for two months after his 
discharge from the army. It does not give him two months vacation. What 
it does is to extend the protection to the length of his stay in the army, up 
to tw'XD months after the end of the war, and to stop it there. If a man 
elects to remain in military service (or if he has obligated himself to by a 
long term enlistment) after the country is again at peace, he cannot expect 
the state to oontinue to pay him and to keep his position open for him indefi- 
nitely. To settle definitely tlie time when these rights would expire in men 
not yet returned, and for no other reason, were these words put in the statute. 
After his discharge from the army, a civil employee claiming the right to 
return to his position, should report within a reasonable time, taking into con- 
sideration the time necessary to get from the place where he was discharged 
to the place of his position, his physical condition, etc. The head of a 
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departemnt would be perfectly juaiifled in reiii«t«ting an employee a wedc 
after his diacharge from the army, without inquiring into where he had 
spent the interrening time; and he would be equally justified in refusing to 
reinstate a man who absented himself for two months after his military dis- 
charge — just as he could remove that man for absence wiUiout leave from 
his civil duties in time of peace. Where to draw the line is a question to 
be solved by the head of each department, applying the rule of reason to 
all the circumstances in each case, in the same way as he decides when 
and when not to remove an employee for absence without leave in time of 
peace. 

The ordinary power of the head of a department over his employees is 
not abridged by this statute except in that he cannot prejudice them by 
reason of absence on miliiwry duty. Where he has power to transfer an 
employee from one place to another — as the State Engineer, the Commis- 
sioner of Highways and the Superintendent of Public Works are continually 
and necessarily doing — that power is not restricted by the Fenner Law. 
If the State Engineer can transfer an engineer from Utica to Buffalo in time 
of peace, he is not prevented by the absence of that engineer in the army, 
and the engineer who had been stationed at Utica when he enlisted may 
find himself transferred to Buffalo on his return, and has no more right to 
protest than he wo\ild have had to resist a transfer had he never joined the 
army. 

Where promotions or increases of salary are automatic under a statute 
or departmental rule, depending merely upon length of time in the service, 
time spent in military service coimts as much as time spent in the office, 
for the absence is disregarded. So increases of salary according to a regular 
sliding scale or promotions according to departmental rule, should extend to 
absentees and they should have the benefit of increase of salary under such 
promotions, not only from the time of their return but from the time they 
would have got them, had they remained at home and performed all the 
duties of their positions. 

Similarly, where promotions are made according to the judgment of a 
superior, and not according to a settled scheme, that superior may promote a 
man in spite of his absence — and if he obeys the spirit of the law, the head 
of a department will omit from consideration such absence, in determining 
whether or not to make a promotion in any case. 

Where a term of office expires during a military absence, the appcMnting 
power may reappoint or not — just as if there were no absence, and for the 
same motives and considerations as if there were no absence. 

Dated, January 22, 1919. 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

Attcmey-OeneroL 

EMPLOYEES OF ARMORIES HOUSING BATTALIONS ENTITLED TO 
SIX DOLLARS A DAT (MILITARY LAW, § 189) 

Under 8 189 of the Military Law, as amended by Laws of 1919, ch. 640, 
armorers, etc., in armories housing battalions, are entitled to six dollars per 
day. 
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INQUIBT 

Section 189 of the Military Law, as amended by L. 1919, ch. 640, proyides 
that employees in annories shall be paid at rates as follows: 

"When employed in armories or arsenals housing or quartering brigade 
headquarters, regiments, battalions, squadrons, batteries, naval ^ttalions, 
field hospitals, or signal corps, armories, janitors, electrician and engineers 
9UD dollars per day; when employed in armories housing or quartering 
battalions, separate companies or separate troops • • • fi^^ dollars per 
day." 

To what sum are such employees, in armories housing battalions entitled? 

Opinion 

It is obvious that there was an error made in the drafting of the amended 
section, the word "battalions" appearing in two places completely incon- 
sistent with each other. An examination of the forms which the bill took 
in the. legislature before final passage shows, however, what the real intent 
must have been. 

As originally introduced (Assembly Int. No. 273, Print 277), no distinc- 
tion in rate of pay was made between armorers, etc., in armories housing 
stated organizations and tiiose in armories housing other stated organizations. 
This bill passed the Assembly, but when it reached the Senate it was amended 
(cf. Senate, Print No. 1239) providing that the stated employees should be 
paid: 

" When employed in armories or arsenals housing or quartering regiments, 
batteries, or signal corps * • • siw dollars per day; when employed in 
armories housing or quartering battalions or separate companies • • • 
five dollars per day." 

This did not satisfy the legislature, for the bill was soon reprinted ( Sen. Pr. 
1495) and this time brigade headquarters had been added to the category 
of organizations in the six dollar class. Still it did not satisfy, and it was 
once more amended (Sen. Pr. 1694), adding battalions, squadrons^ naval bat- 
talions and field hospitals to the six dollar class. The bill passed in this 
form, and after it had become a law, it was discovered that battalions still 
appeared in the five dollar class as well as in the six dollar class. It is obvious 
tliat the intent of the legislature was to put battalions, with equadrdns, naval 
battalions, and field hospitals, into the six dollar class, and the failure to 
strike battalions out of the category of organizations in the five dollar 
class must have been due to inadvertence. 

I think the intent of the legislature is clearly shown by the last change 
in the form of the bill. I am satisfied that they intended armorers, etc., in 
armories housing battalions to receive six dollars a day, and that the statute 
should be construed with that intent. 

Dated, October 30, 1919. 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

A ttorney -General, 

To Col. Franklin W. Wabd, 

Secretary, Armory Commission, Albany, N. Y, 
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MUNICIPALITY TO PAY RBOULARLY EMPLOYED DAY LABORER 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PER MONTH DURING ABSENCE UPON 
WAR SERVICE (MILITARY LAW, § 245) 

Batayia, N. Y., April 29, 1919. 

Hon. Charles D. Newton, Attomey-Oeneral, Albany , N. Y.: 

Mt I^cab General. — I am submitting to you for an opinion the following 
facts: 

Mr. Antonio DeCaprio was for two or three years employed by the village 
of OBtttavia as a day laborer, i.e., he worked whenever there was work for him 
to do, and was employed most of tihe time. Four years ago the Villa^ of 
Btttavia became incorporated as the City of Batavia by Chapter 354 of the 
Laws of 1914, and succeeded to all of the rights, duties and privileges of the 
village. DeCaprio continued to be employed in the same manner, as a day 
laborer, until September 27, Id 17, when he was inducted into the service of 
the United States. He was paid every two weeks for such daya as he had 
worked during the preceding two weeks at the prevailing price per day. His 
term of employment ended every night when his day's work was done. He 
now asks that the city pay him $25.00 per month during the time he was in 
the service, imder Section 245 of the State Military Law. Of course he was 
employed by the Commissioner of Public Works when he needed him and 
might or might not have been employed during the term mentioned, as the 
needs were and the Conmiissioner saw fit, but it is only fair to say that he 
probably could have been employed most of the time, if he had seen fit to 
work lor the city, but he was not bound to worl^ any day or time for it 
unless he saw fit and the city was not Dound to have him. 

His attorney, Mr. Corti, and I differ in our application of the law to this 
case and would be pleased if you would give us an opinion whether the city 
is liable and ought to pay in this caw. 

Truly yours, 

JAMES A. LESEUR, 

CHty Attorney, 



Albany, N. Y., May 6. 1919. 

James A. LeSelh, City Attorney, Batat)ia, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir. — ^Replying to yours of April 29, 1919, with respect to the case 
of Antonio DeCaprio, I must advise you that I consider him entitled to the 
protection and benefits of § 245 of the Military Law. 

Attorney-Qeneral Lewis held in similar circumstances that laborers were 
entitled to the protection of the section. It is hardly fair to say that the 
term of employment of a laborer ends every day, when he is employed with, 
great regularity for years. I think he was a regular employee, hired to do 
what work might be necessary, and payable on the basis of the number of 
days he worked. This is indicated by the fact that he was paid, not every 
night, but fortnightly. 
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In view of the language of the last sentence of § 245 of the Military Law, 
I consider the man's claim just, provided hifl average pay from the city 
exceeded his military pay. 

Yours very truly, 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

Aitomey-Oeneral. 

NEW YORK CITY ARMORY EMPLOYEES NOT ENTITLED TO PAY 

INCREASE (L. 19x9, ch. 602) 

New York, May 19, 1919. 

Hon. Charles D. Newton, Attorney-General, Albany, N, Y. : 

Dear Sir. — ^May I afik the favor of your opinion on the following: 

Are employees in the armories of the City of New York; viz., armorers, 
janitors, engineers and laborers who were appointed in accordance with the 
Military Law of the State of New York, entitled to the increase in pay 
allowed in the bill introduced by Senator Lockwood concerning state 
employees? 

Respectfully, 

JOHN H. ALLEN. 

May 26, 1919. 

Mr. John H. Allen, 1122 Franklin Ave,, Bronx, N Y,: 

Dear Sir. — Replying to your letter of May 19, L919, I advise you that 
chapter 602 of the Laws of 1919, known as the Fearon-Lockwood Law, 
applies, by its terms, only to " persons employed and paid by the State of 
New York." The armory employees in the City of New York, being paid 
by the city, do not come within the provisions of the law. 

Yours very truly, 

CHARLES D. NEWTON, 

A Homey -Oeneral, 

GARNISHMENT — STATE EMPLOYEE'S EARNINGS INCLUDE MAINTE- 
NANCE — GARNISHEE'S DUTY (CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE, § 1391) 

Maintenance allowed to state employee should be considered together with 
his money compensation in determining whether his earnings amount to 
twelve dollars or more per week, for the purpose of execution under the 
Code of Civil Procedure, § 1391. 

Officers to whom garniE^hee orders are directed should obey the orders and 
leave any attack upon their validity to thej'udgment debtor. 

Inquiry 

Where a State employee receives a salary of less than twelve dollars per 
week but is entitled to maintenance which, figured at twenty dollars per 
month, makes his total compensation exceed twelve dollars per week, is his 
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salary subject to execution by garnishee order under S 1391 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure? 

OpimoK 

The ealaries of state employees are subjected to execution under 8 1391 
of the Code of Civil Procedure by 8 2-a of the State Finance Law. 

■Section 1391 of the Code of Civil Procedure provides for execution by 
garnishee order *' where a judgment has been recovered and where execution 
issued upon said judgment has been returned wholly or partly imsatiafied, 
and where any wagee, debts, efimings, salary, income from trust funds or 
profits are due and owing to the judgment debtor, or shall thereafter become 
due and owing to him to the amount of twelve dollars or more per week.'* 
That the maintenance allowed to certain etate employees, for example, thoee 
in the state hospitals, which is undoubtedly worth twenty dollars a month 
(the amount at which it is ordinarily commutable) is properly classified as 

WHgefl'' might be open to some question, but it undoubtedly comes within 

earnings ". In the case of Burns v. Maurer, 72 ^sc. 481, a hotel employee 
received as compensation foity-five dollars per month, and his board> and 
Judge Taylor in the Erie County court held that the word "earnings" 
embraces a larger dasa of credits than ihe term " wages " and he held that 
the board allowed the employee was part of his " earnings ". I know of no 
other decision upcm this question but there is no basis for questioning the 
authority of this one which seems, upon its face, sound. 

It is not the business of state officers to go into the allegations of fact 
which may have given rise to the issuance of garnishee orders. When a 
gami^ee order is served upon a state officer he should obey that order and 
leave to the judgment debtor the business of resisting it or having it vacated. 

Dated November 6, 1919. 

CHABLES D. NEWTON, 

A tiOfT^ey-Oeneral. 

To State Hospital ComnssioiT^, Albany, N, T. 

SALARIES OP EllPLOYEES IN STATS CHARITABLE AND CORRSCTIVB 

INSTITUTIONS (L. 1919, Chs. 177, 270) 

Albaht, N. Y., July 11, 1919. 

Hon. Chables D. Newton, Attomey-GenercU, Albany, N, Y.: 

Deab Sib. — ^Section 8 of Chapter 177 of the Laws of 1919 provides as 
follows: 

In case of vacancy occurring during the fiscal year commencing July first, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, in any position where an increase of salary 
has been granted by this act over that fixed for the position by chapter one 
hundred and fifty-one or by chapter five hundred and seventy-one of the 
laws of nineteen hundred and eigtiteen an appointment to fill such vacancy 
shall not be made at a salarv greater than that fixed for the position by 
chapter one hundred and eignty-one of the laws of nineteen hundred ana 
seventeen, unless it is filled by promotion from the employees within the 
department, board, commission, office, or institution where such vacancy shall 
occur, or by transfer from a subordinate position in another department, 
board, commission, office or institution. If a promotion be made within a 



